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Preface Calcutta is not one of the older cities of 


India. It is quite new in fact. if « ompared 


to Benares or Delhi. ¢ alcutta emerged 


4S a Modern city only towards the ¢ 
of the seventeenth century 
political, economic anc 


lose 
( ontemporary 
1 military 
considerations drove the I nglish 


merchants to choose this unhealthy spot 
infested with jungles, on the bank of the 
river Hooghly, as a potential trading 
outpost. Calcutta had the nex essary 
infrastructure for a trading centre, and 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
itself, it had become quite a prosperous 
city. Towards the middle of the century 
immediately after the battle of Plassey 
(1757), Calcutta became the main 
political and economic outpost of the 
Bntish in India. They described Calcutta 
as ‘the second city of the Empire’ 


Though founded by the British, Calcutta 
is very much a part of Bengal. Society 


and culture in Calcutta bear the distinct 
imprint of the Bengali personality. The 
colonial rulers had split the city up into 
three segments : with the sharply 
distinguished Black Town and the White 
[own as the most important divisions 
The White Town covered what is now 
broadly the Chowringhee and Dalhousie 
Square. The three villages that formed 
Calcutta were Sutanuti, Kalikata and 
Govindapur. European Calcutta 
comprised of the original Govindapur 
and a part of the original Kalikata. Sutanuti 
was inhabited entirely by the original 
residents and their descendants. There 
was a Grey area between the White Towr 
and the Black Town. inhabited by the 
Anglo-Indians or the Eurasians as they 
were then called. Houses, social mores 
reforms and culture in European Calcutta 
were all modelled on contemporary 
Europe, with minor modifications on 
local considerations. Their culture can 


“WG 


be generally termed an Analo-Indian 
Culture 


The culture of Sutanuti or the Black 
Town was basically the Bengali cultur 
with modifications most clearly observable 
in the upper classes of the society. The 
caste system that still rules in rural Benaal 
had crumbled in Calcutta with the 
power that money brought to certain 
sections of the people. Hereditary status 
gave way in the city to monetary status 
followed by educational status, Caste 
distinctions and discriminations persisted, 
but wealth and education became 
additional factors in a person's rise in the 
social scale. Hereditary professions 
persisted in the city for a long time, and 
areas in the city in the Black Town grew 
up as reserved regions for professionals 
engaged in specific occupations. The city 
even came to have a strict criminal code 
going by caste considerations. 


Out of all this Calcutta developed a 
distinct urban culture. The transformation 
of the traditional Bengali culture in the 
city under British rule was comprehensive 
and heterogeneous. English education 
and its spread had far-reaching 
consequences for India’s intellectual 
development. The process is still 
continuing. The presence of the British 
in Calcutta had changed the atmosphere 
of the city to an extent where it could 
affect the forms of the traditional Bengali 
arts and crafts. Bengali music, literature 
and art registered the impact of the 
new times. 

The Kalighat pats were Calcutta’s 
contribution to the arts. The new art 
created by professional artists from rural 
Bengal resettled in Calcutta has been 
studied in India and abroad. Critics have 
underlined the more obvious and the 
seam distinctions between he sat 
pats still being produced in Bengal and 
the Kalighat pats. The Company i 
too have been traced in the city. We 
know now how miniature artists in the 
Mughal art tradition tried to cater to the 
demands of the new European patrons 
in Calcutta as elsewhere in India. 


But little work beyond a few stray essays 
has been done on the woodcut artists 
of Calcutta. There is no book length 
study of the field as yet. And yet these 
are a unique and original 
product of the urban culture of Calcutta. 


The four in this book show h 
ization’. 00k show how 


the woodcut in the ci 
\¢ close of the eighteenth 


“thse 


Beainninag as illustrators for the nev 
books, they soon came to publish their 
works as independent works of art. They 
drew inspiration in particular from the 
Kalighat artists. The Kaliqhat artists had 
not only severed the connections the 
picture had had traditionally with the 
spoken word and the musical narrative 
but had also liberated it from its ties with 
ritual, The Kalighat pats are distinguished 
from the traditional rural Bengal pats 

in their independence : they do not call 
for an accompaniment in narrative singing, 
as with the Bengal scrolls, or for any 
ritual as associated with the jam-pat 
One could of course use the portraits 
of the deities painted on sheets as objects 
of worship, but they could stand on their 
own as objects of art to be appreciated 
and admired in their own terms. The 
works of the woodcut artists and engravers 
had the same independence, and had 
the same secular approach even though 
dealing primarily with religious and 
mythological themes. 


These artists lived in the heart of the 
Black Town (the term used by the 
English) in the northem part of the city. 
That was also the centre of Bengali 
culture at the time, with theatres, schools, 
colleges, jatras and publishing all 
concentrated there, with the traditional 
settlements of the goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
ironsmiths, and craftsmen working with 
brass and bell metal. One can still go 
round the area and find the same pattems 
still surviving with some modifications. 


I was drawn to these woodcuts for the 
first time as | roamed through the craft 
district of north Calcutta, where one still 
occasionally comes upon a signboard 
advertising ‘wood block types’. There 
are still the bespectacled artists carving 
shapes into wood with great patience 
and concentration. They are traditional 
artisans, not printmakers trained at an 
art school. There are local publishers 
who still use their wood blocks. There 
are others too who employ them to carve 
the larger blocks required for poster 
printing. There is yet another class of 
engravers supplying blocks for fabric 
pnnting. They told me about large 
paintings lost for ever. 


Unfortunately, there are not many 
instances surviving of the works of their 
ancestors, the woodcut artists of 
nineteenth century Calcutta. The 
Victoria Memorial Hall has recently 
collected a few specimens. A few 
connoisseurs have a few in their private 
collections. There are a few in the India 
Office Library in London and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. All these solagteye 
graciously cooperative and made 
ollection possible. The art of the 
Nit 8 
ee AP. 


oS 


independent wood-block print picture jc 
extinct. ( olourful offset prints serve 
demands fora popular urban art They 
are sold in piles on the roadside and for 
ubjects they have the gods and 
aoddesses. the national leaders the 
mythological heroes and heroines 
and the film stars. These pictures derive 
from the period when the lithograph 
and the chromolithograph drove the 
woodcuts out, and now the offset ha 
driven out the former in its turr 
With the best of efforts we have not 
been able to locate a single large wood 
block from the last century. Climatic 
conditions in India appear to be a 
major enemy to both paper and wood 
A sad lack of a historical awareness 
may have been another factor. For 
though there are still several publishers 
and printers in Calcutta going back to 
the last century, they do not preserve 
any of the old blocks. The only exception 
is the firm of P M Bagchi, a publisher 
of almanacs. They began the almanac 
line towards the close of the last century, 
and used wood blocks for illustrations 
for the almanacs. Though we have been 
concerned for the purpose of the 
present volume, with display prints 
printed from wooden blocks and not 
book illustrations as such, we could not 
help being tempted to reproduce a few 
of these blocks once we had laid our 
hands on them. As a result we have 
more illustrations than display prints as 
plates in the volume 


We can even justify ourselves in a way 
for it was the book illustrations that led 
to the display prints, and the two never 
drifted wide apart (in fact in many cases 
the same artists did the book illustrations 
and the display prints). The other 
Justification could be the sheer charm 
of these small blocks. They bear the 
powerful impress of the skill that the 
artists had acquired. | had asked a few 
contemporary artists to cut some of 
these pictures anew, but they failed to 
achieve the delicate lines and 
acknowledged their failure. The art of 
the nineteenth century woodcut is dead, 
though the descendants of the old 
artists still carry on the craft. It was left 
to the four scholars and artists who 
have contributed to this volume to 
rediscover and revaluate and project 
this lost art to readers and viewers in 
our times. | do not necessarily agree 
with all their conclusions or opinions. 
But as an artist | have the satisfaction 
of having brought back to view a lost 
art that had once acquired a rich popular 
base and a highly sophisticated artistry 
in Calcutta. 


ASHIT PAUL 
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Plate 1 The Goddess Kali of Kalighat. Inscribed 
in Roman c er ‘T.D.D.’ and engraved 
in Bengali character ‘Shri Benimadhab 
Bhattacharya’. Coloured Woodcut 

V.M. R5132 (C) 

25 * 39 cm 
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A map of some areas in North Calcutta where the 


woodcut engravers were located. 
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Calcutta Woodcuts : 
Aspects of 


a Popular Art 


It is now universally recognized that the 
art of printing from wooden blocks on 
cloth or paper beaan in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Stone and burnt clay are 
the other elements besides wood used 
in printing. Fabric printing with wooden 
blocks has been traced in Egypt in the 
sixth and seventh centuries ab !' There 
are scholars however who would push 
the date further back, to at least two 
thousand years before the birth of Christ 
Even the extant specimens are 
supposed to have come down from the 
fourth century ap. ? Block printing 
probably began in China too about the 
same time. The Diamond Sutra, the 
block-printed book in Chinese that 

Sir Aurel Stein found in 1907 in the 
Cave of the Thousand Buddhas near 
Tun-Huang dates from 868 ap. But 
experts would insist that blocks were 
being used in handwritten manuscripts 
in China long before that time. Portraits 
of the Buddha were block-printed on 
the pages of these manuscripts. Indian 
manuscripts began to be illustrated 
only after the tenth century av. The 
illustrations were initially all directly 
drawn on to the book. Engraving was 
however not entirely unknown in the 
country. Museums in India contain many 
instances of rock inscriptions and copper 
plate inscriptions. Old documents 
contain yet another form of engraving, 
the mark of the royal seal. The deed of 
purchase of the villages of Dihi Kolkata, 
Sutanuti and Govindapur (eventually 
constituting together the city of Calcutta) 
that gave the East India Company 
zamindari rights over Calcutta itself 
bears a seal of the same kind. The 


The musk-rats’ music party, Kalighat, c.1870. 


deed is dated 10 November 1695. * 
Yet there is no evidence of the use of 
blocks to print on paper anywhere in 
India before modern times. The scarcity 
of paper may have been one of the 
reasons. While the Chinese had been 
using paper from the beginning of the 
second century av. (105 40 ), paper 
came to be used extensively in India 
only in the thirteenth century 4p. at 
the same time as Europe took to paper 


Recent findings however reveal that 
the use of paper was not unknowm in 
this subcontinent even in the sixth and 
seventh centuries ap * Indians are 
also supposed to have been 
block-printing on fabrics at least from 
the fourth century av ° In the sixteenth 
century chintz fabrics and pintados 
were being manufactured extensively.® 
Yet, with both paper and printing 
blocks in their possession already, it is 
surprising that people in this country 
took so long to think of multiplying 
manuscripts and pictures with blocks. 
It may not be difficult to explain this. 
For the transcription of manuscripts 
still remained exclusively the concern 
of the royal courts or the temple priests. 
It was the age of patrons. Knowledge 
and the fine arts were part of the 
privileges of an elite. The people as a 
whole had no access to these. Hence 
the handwritten manuscripts were 
enough to cater to the limited demand, 
and the artist’s brush by itself could 
satisfy the aesthetic yearnings of the 
feudal overlords. 


Reproducing pictures from blocks began 
in India at the same time as the 


Cat with a fish in its mouth, Kalighat, c 1890 
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woodcuts at all. Calcutta in the 
eighteenth century was the place of 
publication for a few famous books of 
prints. They included the Daniells’ 
Twelve Views of Calcutta (1786-88 
William Baillie’s Twelve Views of Calcutta 
and Fort William (1794): Baillie’s second 
book, Eight Views of Gour and Raimahal 
(1798). Robert Mabon’s Twenty Sketches 
Illustrative of Oriental Manners and 
Customs (1797) has been described as 
the ‘first cheap picture-book of India’? 
Then there was of course Frans Baltasar 
Solvyns’s well-known work, A Collection 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Coloured 
Etchings descriptive of Manners, 
Customs and Dresses of the 
Hindoos (1799). 


Several professional European artists 
had settled in eighteenth century 
Calcutta. They included engravers 
ee looking for a living. Even as printing 
F q WMVERD DSTA TRAVER TP BAGG AA NET MLO OTA NN at al spread, prospects opened 2 — 
aoe PS MU Te. them. While the more establishec 
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Plate 2. The ten-armed Durga. Engraved in 
Bengali character "Shr Sha Durga Puja, 
Shri Nritya Lal Datter Khodita, Sakim 
Jodabagan’ (The Worship of Shri Shri 
Durga, Engraved by Shri Nrityalal Datta 
of Jodabagan) Coloured Woodcut 
V.M. R5139 (A) 
25 X 39 cm. 


Facing page > 


Plate 3 The Goddess Jagaddhatri. Engraved in 
Bengali character ‘Shri Binode Behan 
Karmakar Coloured woodcut S.K.S 
39 * 24 cm 
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@ Dancing girls. Detail from Plate 17 
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The woodprints reproduced in this book come 1. To ensure smoother and comfortable reading, 
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Dr NR Roy for permission to use prints in the marks except for less familiar words. A long 4, 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta; Dr B N a longa d (a guttural r) are sparingly used. 
Mukherjee for permission to use prints in the Shri is generally pronounced Sri. A capital P 
pects collection of the late Dr S K Saraswati; with a stop following indicates a Plate. 

ayanta Bagchi of PM Bagchi and company = 2. The Notes at the end of the book provide 
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Plate 4 Nrisimha Avatar, an incamation of Vishnu 
Engraver unknown. Coloured woodcut 
V.M. R5140 (A). 25 * 39 em 
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Mildred Are her mento 

engravers from the ver 

printing in Calcutta 

Caleb Garlend. John A 

Richard Brittrida Jol 

Upjohn and James M \ few more 
names, like those of Sa el Day 
Francis Dormieux and Josept hepherd 
could be added to the list. As Shaw 
points out, there are many engravings 
from eighteenth century Calcutta tha 
do not bear the signatures of the artists 


Hence it is quite likely that there 
other artists too. Shepherd is supposed 
to have assisted Charles Wilkins jr 
casting types for the Bengali charactor 

for A Grammar of the Bengal Language 
(1778).'2 He also engraved the book 

plate of John Andrews circulating library 
the first of its kind in Calcutta 


were 


Local artisans must have collaborated 
with the Europeans in both engraving 
and printing. Halhed, in his introduction 
to A Grammar of the Bengal Language 
credits Charles Wilkins exclusively for 
the casting of the first Bengali types 
‘he has been obliged to charge himself 
with all the various occupations of the 
metallurgist, the engraver, the founder 
and the printer.’'* But it is now known 
that he had, besides Shepherd, the 
Bengali artisan Panchanan Karmakar 
to assist him 


Thomas Daniell makes a claim similar 
to Halhed’s, when he describes his book 
as ‘a Bengalee work’, and says, ‘You 
know I was obliged to stand Painter 
Engraver, Coppersmith, Printer and 
Printer’s Devil myself .'> But William 
Baillie, writing from Calcutta in 1793, 
has a different story to tell : ‘The native 
artists tho’ totally incapable of taking 
advice themselves can copy extremely 
well. All Daniells’ (Views of Calcutta) 
were stained principally by natives. '° 
Contemporary newspapers offer 
sufficient evidence for the employment 
of local artisans in the printing presses 
run by the British in Calcutta in the 
eighteenth century. In 1786 the 
proprietors of the Calcutta Chronicle 
Press announced that they were 
manufacturing an ‘assortment of types 
for several languages, and ‘instructing 


the natives in several branches of theit 
profe ssion’.'” There is no reason to 
think that Sir C ~harles D'Ovlv alone in 
Patna had trained a single native 
Jairam Das, in the technique of printing 
pictures. It would be more sensible to 
assume that local artisans had been 
trained and initiated in the new craft 
right from the earliest days of printing 
> Calcutta. Otherwise printing presses 
would not have proliferated so rapidly 
i what the Europeans then called the 
Black Town, the part of the city where 
the ‘natives’ lived 


The first printing press set up by an 
indian in Calcutta came in 1807, when 
Baburam, a Brahman, had his press in 
Kidderpore. Qonoodah Mongul, the first 
illustrated book in Bengali, was published 
n 1816. It was ‘embellished with six 
cuts.""* The book was printed by 
Ferris and Company, but had as its 
publisher, Gangakishore Bhattacharya, 
the first Bengali publisher. Of the six 
prints the book carries, two are credited 
in inscriptions to Ramchand Roy, 

a Bengali artisan. Indians and 
Englishmen joined forces in 1817 to 
establish in Calcutta the School Book 
Society to commission and publish 
textbooks for local school students. 
The Society's Annual Report for 
1818-19 refers to an illustrated book— 
Joyce's Dialogues on Mechanics and 
Astronomy — and makes ‘particular 
mention’ of ‘the highly creditable 
execution of the plates by a native artist 
Casheenath Mistree’.!? The quarterly 
Friend of India, in a report on the state 
of Bengali publishing in 1820, 
mentioned yet another Bengali engraver — 
‘both the design and the execution of 
the plates have been exclusively the 
efforts of a native genius... . 

Mr Huree Hur Banerjee who lives in 
Jorasanko’.*® In 1822 John Lawson 
published an illustrated monthly— 
Pashvabali. The illustrations are 
supposed to have been drawn and 
engraved by Lawson himself. But he 
too is supposed to have trained up a 
few local artists. The first Bengali 
almanac was published in 1818, with 
illustrations. 


The Black Town within the city warmed 


Plate 5 Varaha Avatar, an incamation of Vishnu 
Engraver unknown. Coloured woodcut 
VM. R5140 (B). 25 * 39 cm 
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Plate 6 Mahavira. Engraved in Bengali character 
Mahabeer; also engraved in Devanagar 


Mohavir Hanumaniee Inse ribed in 
Roman script, 'N L.D’. Enaraved by 
Nrityalal Datta. Coloured woodeut 
V.M. R5136 (A). 25 19 em 


up to the task of printing in Bengali 
and illustrating books from as early as 
the second decade of the nineteentt 
century. By the sixth decade several 
illustrated books in Bengali were in print 
besides illustrated almanacs of various 
kinds. Illustrated books from this period 
include Sangeet Taranga (1818), 
Batrish Simhasana (1824), Gouri Bilas 
(1824), Gangabhaktitarangini (1824) 
Kali Kaibalyadayini (1836), Bhagavadgita 
(1836), Haraparvati Mangal (1851), 
Annadamangal (1857), Panchadashi 
(1862) etc. The first Bengali periodicals 
appeared in 1818. Periodicals were 
already using illustrations. Bengali 
engravers who had acquired quite a 
reputation in the first half of the 
nineteenth century included 
Ramchand Roy, Ramdhan Swamakar, 
Kashinath Mistry, Harihar Bandyo- 
padhyay, Bishwambhar Acharya, 
Madhabchandra Das, Rupchand Acharya, 
Ramsagar Chakrabarty, Birchandra 
Dutt and Krishnachandra Mistry, a 
descendant of Panchanan Karmakar, 
who had collaborated with Wilkins.?" 
Calcutta woodcuts came mainly from 
these artists or their associates or 
followers. 


In the meantime efforts to train Bengalis 
in the new craft had become 
institutionalized in the form of the 
Calcutta School of Industrial Art 
established in 1854 by the Shilpo- 
vidyotsahini Sabha, another organization 
founded on the joint initiative of 
Indians and Englishmen alike. The 
organization had an alternative name 
in English — The Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Art. Engraving 
and the art of the woodcut were special 
fields of training in this institute. The 
art of the woodcut was given greater 
importance. A certain Mr Fowler was 
brought down from England to teach 
engraving and the art of the woodcut. 
An account from the middle of 1855 
records, ‘In the other hall were about 
30 boys drawing and engraving on 
wood under an able professor 
Mr Fowler’? Students of the School 
of Industrial Art received assignments 
to illustrate books published by others. 


—— 


Plate 7 Five-headed Mahadeva or Shiva Engraver 
unknown. Coloured woodcut 


V.M. 5132(B). 25 * 38 cm 


in 1858 successful students of the 
School were given prizes at a special 
ceremony held at the Town Hall. 
Kalidas Pal, Nimaicharan Sett, 
Nimaicharan Das, and Prasannakumar 
Roy were among the awardees. A 
decade later, in 1864, the School 
became the Government School of Art, 
which has now become a college. In 
the Government School of Art too, 
metal and wood engraving remained 
major disciplines. But the more 
distinctive Calcutta woodcuts were 
mainly the work of artists who had been 
trained by Indian or foreign masters 

in the craft, and were connected in 
some way or the other to the printing 
presses; and not the work of 
academically trained artists. From their 
connections with the presses, they 
could have their woodcuts printed and 
published separately, probably on the 
initiative of the press proprietors 
themselves. In some cases the artist 
and the proprietor of the press may 
have been the same person. 
Krishnachandra Karmakar of Serampore 
was one such person. His woodcuts 
were sold in Calcutta too. 


In the eighteenth century Calcutta 
printing presses run by the Europeans 
were concentrated around the 

Tank Square, i.e. Lal Dighi and its 
neighbourhood, in the White Town. 

In the nineteenth century the Bengali 
printing presses were likewise 
concentrated in the heart of the old 
Calcutta town, in the Sutanuti area. 
The cultural heart of the Native Town 
lay there — in Battala. An account 
from 1859 lists a total of 46 printing 
presses run by Indians. In 1857 a total 
of 322 titles in Bengali had appeared 
from these presses, These included 
almanacs of 19 different kinds. All 
these books came under the common 
appellation of Battala books. 

Bandha Battala’ was supposed to 
have been actually situated in what is Mann 
now Shovabazar, where Biswanath Dev (0 
set up the first printing press, publishing ()) 
the first title under his imprint in 1818. = 
Battala soon extended its domain till 2 
it spread over Dorjitola, Kumortuli, 
Garanhata, Ahiritola, Simla, Bagbazar, 
and other neighbouring localities. 
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varaved in Bengali character 

Datta Press Shri Nrityalal Datter Krita 
(Datta Press. Done by Shri Nrityalal Datta) 
Coloured woodcut VM R5136 (B) 


Plate 8 Harahan Er 


95 x 385cm 
Just as the College Street and 
neighbourhood around the 
constitute the book district for 


present-day Calcutta, so was Batt 
the sixties and seventies of the 
nineteenth century.”? 

That particular region of the 
not just the book district itc inate 
within itself some of the cherished 
possessions of the Bengali c 
of the time. The palatial mansion o 
Nabakrishna Deb of Shovabazar, and 
the house of the Tagores, and especial 
of Prince Dwarkanath Tagore. in 
Jorasanko, were not the only impressive 
pieces of architecture in the 
neighbourhood. Several Indians wh 
had come into wealth through 
collaboration with the British in Calcutta, 
had built massive structures in the same 
neighbourhood. The Kali temple in 
Kalighat in the south was matched oy 
the Chitteswari temple in Chitpur in 
the north. There were several other 
temples in the area. The Hindu College 
was close by. The Bengali theatre was 
born and developed in the same area 
The first public theatre for plays in 
Bengali came into being one winter 
evening in 1872 ina house !n Chitput 
This area in north Calcutta vibrated 
with life at the time, with music, theatre 
the jatra, markets, and the workshops 
of artisans in a wide range Oo! cralts 
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The book district, 
and the busy engrave 
vibrant scene. A list o 
the area, drawn up In 
quite a few engravers among the 
the middle class professionals, the 
shopkeepers and the other artisans 
who had settled there. Two of leg 
were engravers at the Government Min 
There was also ac es 
neighbourhood a4 
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Plate 9 Ganesha. Engraver unknown 

Coloured woodcut. VM. R5139 (B) 

25 * 39. cm 

SE) airs ovens tay cae” 
; NY x hereditary profession. But like the 

So printers, the engravers too were 

7 SSS newcomers within the setting of the 
‘ACTON mi ii in CT LEONA <3/stradtionalcraftsmen, The sutradhars 
ITEM ATE originally carpenters, but now often 
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There is at least one scholar who believes 
that the famous pats of Kalighat are 
the work of the descendants of 
sutradhars.25 Among the engravers 
of Battala there may have been 
descendants of the artisan castes of the 
sutradhars and the patuas. There is a 
notion that the village patuas of Benga! 
had come to settle not only in Kalighat, 
but also in the neighbourhood of the 
Chitteswari temple of Chitpur. But if 
IN fy] one scans the names of the engravers 
Wi }4 of the time, with their caste surnames. 
y) }@44 one will notice that they had drawn 
fee] men not only from castes like the 
goldsmiths or the ironsmiths whose 
work had obvious connections with the 
craft of engraving, but from almost all 
communities. There were a few 
Brahmans even in their ranks. A shift 
from hereditary professions is quite 
natural under the pressures of the new 
situation. The engravers are a case in 
point. 
Besides the almanacs, the Battala book 
trade dealt with religious texts, books 
on history, biographies, plays, farces, 
mysteries, adventures, and even erotica, 
The products of Battala were 
characterized by cheap paper, bad 
printing, and cheap prices. Illustrations, 
mostly wooducts, were a means to 
make them look a little attractive. We 
have not been able to trace as yet 
broadsides so characteristic of the 
street literature of London in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but there were numerous pamphlets, 
both in verse and prose, on the more 
sensational events of the time. Battala 
enjoyed the same kind of reputation as 
associated with the Seven Dials of 
London. There were several cane 
= eee = practices between the popular boo 
ae 2 trade in London and that in Calcutta. 
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submits that this plate has been recently 
engraved Whosoever now steals this 
plate will suffer from fear and guilt of 
sin). Coloured woodcut. VAM 
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Plate 11 Shri Rajrajeswar, Engraver unknown 
Possibly done by Ramdhan Swamakar 
Coloured woodcut. $.K.S. 25 * 30cm 


12 The fight between Rama and Ravana 
Episode from Ramayana Engraved in 
Bengali character‘ShnHiramani 
Karmakarer Krita, Sang Bad tala’ (Done 
by Shri Hiramani Karmakar of Bad tala) 
Coloured woodcut. Private collection. 


As for London, so also in Bengal, the 
Battala books were carried to the 
villages and the small towns generally 
by travelling hawkers. ‘They were 
distributed by “Flying Stationers” or 
“Running Patterers” who would run 
through the streets blowing a horn and 
crying extracts from their wares.’26 

The Battala hawkers have been seen 
up to more recent times with jingling 
bells on their feet and a loudspeaker 
to their mouths. In the bags on their 
backs they carried small illustrated 
booklets like the English chapbooks. 
The chapbooks are supposed to have 
dealt with subjects ‘religious, diabolical, 
Supernatural, superstitious, romantic, 
humorous, legendary, historical, 
biographical, criminal’ 27 The Battala 


0oks covered an equally varied range 
of subjects. 


The Battala engravers handled several 
other assignments besides illustrating 
books. They cut large letters for handbills 


and posters, designs for advertisements, 
labels for Various commodities, 


‘press flowers’, mastheads, etc. The 
Original movable metal types for Bengali 
22 


had a limited variety of styles. lt was 
left to the Battala engravers to provide 
a wider range of omamental variations 
For advertisements and labels and 
‘press flowers’, they followed one . 
another at times, or went for foreig! 
models. Portraits of Napoleon and 
Nelson appeared on labels for pac at 
bidis. It had thus grown to a rich world 
of designs and forms. In terms =. 
popular imagery Calcutta vied i 
London and Paris, the distance - . 
from the earlier introduction o! 
technology in the West notwithst 


y alt 
Emerging later in Calcutta, pon 
for the printing media conve = 
naturally to the Western eee an 
proving the universality © P =n pe 
This becomes clearer i! one ents 
the large Battala woodcuts. a 
historian of popular art Lars 
existence of such eae 
engravings for eee arin, 
back in time: ‘Many c a were. 
sold for framing and hangin’ © ones 
In Protestant Englan¢, ; 
were very common, W 
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Plate 13 Episode from Ramayana. Hanuman has 
been tied up and is being taken to Seeta 


who is being kept captive in Asokakanan 
(Asoka Garden). Engraved in Bengali 
character ‘Shri Kartik Chandra Basur 


Krita’ (Done by Shri Kartik Chandra Basu). 


Coloured woodcut. Private collection. 
26 38.5 cm. 


Catholic countries of the Continent 
we find various patron saints and 
martyrs, much of this religious literature 
being intended for sale to the pilgrims. 
Sporting subjects are very common 
both here and abroad ..... There are 
scenes from everyday, such as the cries 
of London, echoed in France by the 
cries of Paris, etc... .’2® The Calcutta 
woodcuts covered almost the same 
ground in indigenous terms. Like the 
Battala prints, the Western specimens 
too were coloured by hand. ‘The 
populars began to be coloured towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
inbrilliant water colours, applied by hand, 
at first in detail and later in broad, 
sweeping stencils. As the nineteenth 
century progresses, the colours become 
stronger and more violent.*® The 
Battala artists never used stencils, they 
applied colours by hand directly, 
in broad sweeps ! 
Before we come to discuss the Battala 
wooducts, it would be worthwhile to 
make a quick survey of the Calcutta 
art scene in the nineteenth century. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth 
23 
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century Calcutta ‘had become the 
most important clearing house in India 
for British pictures. °° Among the buyers 
there were local Europeans as well as 
rich Bengalis. The Brush Club organized 
the first art exhibition in Calcutta in 
1831. Some of the local dignitaries 
had lent works from their collections 
for exhibition. 


Later they came to patronize oil 
paintings executed by Indian painters 
in the European mode. Artists, both 
self-taught and academically trained 

at the Art School, had painted numerous 
works of the kind throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
Calcutta art collectors and connoisseurs 
treat them generally under the category 
known as the Bengal School. The 
Bengal School is a term used for the 
line begun by Abanindranath Tagore 
(1871 — 1951) and his followers. But 
there is a tendency now to describe it 
as the Neo-Bengal School. Protagonists 
of this view would trace the beginning 
of the original Bengal School to the 
first generation of artists who had taken 
up oil painting in the European 


Plate 14 Chaitanya, as an incarnation of Rama 
and Krishna, along with disciples. 
Engraver unknown. Possibly done by 
Hiralal Karmakar. S.K.S. 36 X 25 cm. 
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manner in imitation of European artists 
Some critics have even detected an 
obvious Dutch influence on some of 
these works and would classify them 
under yet another category the 
Chinsurah Dutch School.?! Close to 
Caleutta, Chandannagar was for a 

long time under French occupation, 
and Chinsurah under the Dutch 

In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, high art in Calcutta would mean 
these oil paintings, and all that lay 
beyond it would be described as 
Bazaar Paintings. Those who drew 
these could be divided into two groups. 
Descendants of the Court painters 
constituted one of the groups. They 
had moved away from their original 
patron, the Badshah in Delhi, who was 
in no shape to patronize them any 
longer. The artists had drifted to the 
courts of lesser rajas and nawabs, and 
when the latter declined, to the new 
European settlements where the 
European Nabobs ruled in state. Artists 
came down to settle in Calcutta from 
the Courts of Murshidabad, Patna and 
Lucknow. While a few of them may 


have held on t 
the miniature 
painters modified 
aesthetics in kee 
of the F iropear 
emergence of a new style 

as Company Draw 

were the handiwork 

they were ‘paintings do 

patrons by Indian art ; 
half-European manner’?2 Th. . 
trend had begun in Calc itta oe 
the close of the eighteentt = 
Indian flora and fauna Dainted hb 
Indian artists under the supervision <s 
the British. Lady Impey, wife of ¢:. ~ 
Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta from 1774 
to 1783, had employed three ndian 
artists for the purpose. The Marq is of 
Wellesley, as Governor General at 
Fort William, had commissioned abor : 
3,000 paintings of the kind. Another 
2,542 were painted for the Botanica 
Gardens (opened in 1787). at Shibpur 
on the other bank of the river. then 
under the supervision of Dr William 
Roxburgh. Animal paintings were 
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Plate 15 Mahishamardini Durga (Durga slaying 
the buffalo demon). in Bengali 
character ‘Shri Kartik Chandra Basaker 
Krita. Sang Dorjipada No.29' (Done 
by Shri Kartik Chandra Basak of 
Danipada. No.29). It is presumed that 
the number refers to a series of which 
this work is no.29. Coloured woodcut. 
V.M. R5138 (B). 25 < 34 cm. 


produced at Barrackpore too 1804 
onwards. All these were part from 
however of scientific investigation There 
was a convergence nevertheless of the 
profit motive and incentive to scientific 
research. ‘The Directors of the Company 
were renowned for their interest in 
profits and dividends; but in the field of 
natural history, self-interest and 
scholarship often coincided.’** That 
way lay the emergence of the Company 
Drawings. If the Indian artists had 
limited their creativity to portraying 
flora and fauna in Shibpur towards the 
close of the eighteenth century and at 
Barrackpore in the early nineteenth 
century, they came to extend the range 
of their subjects in the forties of the 
nineteenth century, still in the service 
of their European patrons. Sheikh 
Muhammad Amir of Kharrya (Karaya), 
for instance, was commissioned by 
Thomas Holroyd, a merchant, to portray 
his house, his servants and attendants, 
his carriages and horses and dogs, etc. 
Amir’s paintings represent the Company 
Drawing of Calcutta at perhaps its best.** 


Almost all the Calcutta artists catering 

to the demands of the English hailed 

from other States. Most of them were 
25 


descendants of Uttar Pradesh Kayasthas 
or Muslim miniature painters. Even as 
they submitted to the tastes and 
techniques of the English, they retained 
in their work a clear enough impression 
of Indian sensibiliites. As a connoisseur 
observes, 


Although Lady Impey’s and the 
Company's studies were painted in 
English watercolour technique on 
English paper, the artist’s ways of 
seeing were Indian. Like Jahangir's 
bird and animal painters, they were 
able to paint inner as well as outer 
views of their subjects. The results. 
are as sensitive as they are accurate.** 
There was another class of artists 
seeking their fortunes in Calcutta — 
the patuas, patidars or chitrakars from 
rural Bengal, but the largest number 
came from Medinipur. They had chosen 
to settle around the Kali temple on the 
bank of the Adi Ganga rather than run 
after the favours of the foreign Nabobs 
in Calcutta The Kali temple that now 
stands at Kalighat was constructed only 
in 1809. But Kalighat is supposed to 
have had its reputation as one of the 
fifty-one sacred sites consecrated to 
the Mother Goddess from the fifteenth 
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Plate 16 The descent of Ganga. Engraver unknown. 
Coloured woodcut. $.K.S. 25 X 34cm. 


The sister prays for the brother. Detail from 
Plate 24. > 


century downwards, though the goddess 
at Kalighat found her proper status 
only around the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The Bengali patuas seem to 
have settled down in Kalighat from the 
same time, or may be a little later, 
when the new temple was coming up. 
For the temple did not stand where the 
descendants of the old patuas now live. 
The beginnings of the Kalighat pats 
have been traced to the early years of 
the nineteenth century. But they may 
have had of course an earlier seedtime. 


A question has been raised recently as 
to whether the works well known as 
the Kalighat pats did really develop in 
Kalighat. The patuas may very well have 
settled in other parts of the city as well. 
The area around the Chitteswari temple 
in the north is an area we have suggested 
already. These considerations have 
led some critics to dissociate the style 
from a too rigid localization and to 
identify characteristics that would still 
underline a Kalighat style. One scholar 
26 
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at least calls his book The Drawings o/ 
the Kalighat Style.*® Still there should 
be no serious objection to describing 
these pictures as Kalighat pats in view 
of the fact that most of the specimens 
in this style have been found in the 
area around the Kalighat temple, 
and several talented living artists in the 
genre have been inhabitants o! this 
area. 

In spite of their best efforts to stay away 
from the Europeans, the Kalighat arusts 
could not entirely steer clear of the 
winds of the times. Like the Company 
Drawings, the rural pats vor rome 
change under the impact o! the urba 
environment and the tensions of a new 
era slowly dawning. The Kalighat pot 
have been studied extensively both al 
India and abroad. Still we have to fous 
on them here because the Calcutta . 
woodcuts we are studying were closely 
related to the Kalighat tradition. 


‘ h to 
Even a cursory glance is enous - 
reveal that the Kalighat pats were 
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Plate 17 The dancing women with musicians 
below Engraved in Bengali character 
Datta Press, Shri Nrityalal Datter Krita’ 
(Datta Press Done by Shn Nrityalal Datta) 
Coloured woodcut Private collection 
25 * 39 cm 


handiwork of the Bengal patuas. They 
have the same bright colours, the same 
strong lines, the same simplification, 
the same rhythm. Earlier sources may 
be traced back to Ajanta, similarities 
may be detected in the illuminated 
manuscripts of the Pala era, traces of 
Mughal and Rajput styles may be 
identified. But the Kalighat pats remain 
= Bone am ppaured in the 
ronment of the city of Calcutta, 
and suffused with oe winds from the 
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with brushwork on pape 
giving pace to the work, ar 
the lines. (ii) They did not pa 
background, to save time, and may 

to let the picture comme out from the 
canvas. The natural science painting 
executed under British supervision ha 
dull, colourless background. (iii) The 
natural science paintings and the 
Kalighat pats are generally executed 
on paper cut to the same size (7 inches 
by 11 inches), for artists in both the 
conventions had been using the same 
imported folio-sized paper. This was a 
size the general buyers found most 
convenient, and the artists needed as 
many buyers as they could They 
used shading in the Western manner 
to emphasize the volume of the pictur 
(v) A change is perceptible in the 
convention, in the ‘replacement of 
faces in profile by faces full of three 
quarter view.’ On the basis of these 
observations, Archer concludes : ‘The 
result is an art, in which, though the 
ultimate product is a fusion of two 
techniques — one British, the other 
indigenous — the vital element is 
Bengali.’3” 

Unlike Archer, Hana Knizkova has 
detected the conventions of Indian 
miniature painting working in the 
Kalighat paintings. She has also 
noticed traces of the influence of 
nineteenth century temple terracotta 
art and the Bengal Bronze sculptures,** 
in modellation and volume in particular 
Still she has to acknowledge a Western 
influence too, for no amount of specia 
pleading can negate that element 
One has to take a single look at a 
Kalighat pat and a contemporaneous 
pat from rural Bengal to see that the 
former, though a product of Bengal, 's 
too obviously the work of an urban 
Bengali artist 


ao 


In their subjects too, the Kalighat 
paintings have numerous instances °! 
an urban sensibility at work. Religious 
and mythological themes did ; 
predominate There were some pictures 
of birds and beasts. There were some 
of historical, for them topical, eves 
and characters, like Lakshmibai. 

Rani of Jhansi, Shyamakanta fight 
with the tiger, a Bengali woman flyins 
up to the sky ina balloon, the 
Elokeshi-Mohanta affair or the — 
Tarakeshwar scandal, etc. There ¥™ 


Plate 18 The Ascetic or Mendicant Cat Of 
particular note are the forehead 
markings and the string of basilwood 
beads ( tulasimdia) at the throat 
associated with Vaishnavites. Engraver 
unknown Coloured woodcut —_ 


Plate 


19 A circus scene. Engraved in Bengali 
character ‘Shr Nritvalal Datter Krita 
Done by Shri Nutvyalal Datta) 
Coloured woodcut. Private collection 
25 x 39cm 


a fourth category, that of types and 
‘characters’ like the Calcutta noveaux 
riches, the babus and the bibis, the ladies 
of the town, the dancing girls, the 
loving couples etc. The life style of the 
Europeans in Calcutta provided subjects 
fora fifth category, with the European 
on horseback hunting a tiger or riding 
a horse in the race course, the Company 
sentries on guard duty, etc Then there 
were the satiric pictures, ridiculing or 
attacking more sharply the Bengali 
nouveaux riches, men and women, 
aping the Europeans, and the phony 


saints and false prop! The K 

pats were not just the product miahat 
particular era, they constituted a 
of the times. Their social pers 
find a parallel manifestation i 
literature of Battala. The Ka] 
would immediately 
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Pyanchar Naksha, Naba ! 
Naba Bibi Bilas, p Ans eg — 
Dekho, and the farces published fro 
Battala.*? Even as the writers attacked 
the corruptions and degeneracies of 
the time, the Kalighat patuas illustrated 
an apocalyptic collapse of values and 
institutions, using their brushes to sina 
the people their real faces a 
The Battala woodcuts are in a sense a 
variation of the Kalighat paintings 
belonging in technical terms to the age 
of printing, but in spiritual terms a 
close neighbour of Kalighat. The same 
experience was presented to the viewers 
from two different points in the city 

in different media 


William Archer has divided the 
chronology of the Kalighat paintings 
in four segments : 1800 —50; 1850-70 
1870— 85; 1885— 1930. In other words, 
all these paintings belong to the era 
following the arrival of printing. The 
Battala woodcuts could have begun at 
any point of time, and did not need 
any special technical support. Still it 
can be assumed that the first phase of 
Battala coincided with the second 
phase of Kalighat, and it practically came 
to an end while Kalighat was in its 
third phase. 


Mildred Archer reports the sale of a 
collection of Battala woodcuts in 1974 
at a London auction. These were 
dated 1867. The Christian Literature 
Society had donated a part of the | 
collection now held by the India Office 
Library at London. The donation !s 
dated 19 December 1918. The pictures 
are undated. The other items !n the 
collection came from the London 
International Exhibition, 1871.** These 
woodcuts apparently had been 
discovered by Europeans in the 
seventies of the last cenury. The 
woodcuts preserved in Calcutta are 
mostly in private collections, and are 
undated. At least two of these private 
collections in Calcutta are made ° 
prints acquired from the collection o 
Jamini Roy (1887 — 1973), the emine™™ 
artist? William Archer himself ha 
acquired two specimens in 1943 from 
Jamini Roy. Roy had told him that ne, 
had bought them ‘not later than 1936 
But that does not prove a thing. : ¥ 
There is only one extant dated woodcu 
It is preserved at an institute in 
Leningrad, and is dated 1871 4 
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Still it is not difficult to guess when this The Kaliqhat pats were not just ay 


began. The technical knowhow must — indirect inspiration for the Battala 
os vai available already in the woodcuts; the Battala wood: ut artists 
foes of the nineteenth century, when —_ were indebted to the Kalighat patuas 
woodcuts were extensively used in for their subjects, theiy imagery and Plate 20 Babu (A Bengali gentleman). A 
Bengali books. All that was needed was so many other elements. There was a picturization of a common Bengal 
an incentive. The common people time when several ¢¢ holars (inc luding or glee referring to the showy extravagance 
were still quite happy with the Kalighat — William Archer) thought that the pl wine terally the saying 

ts. A coloured patcost one anna or —_ woodcuts were Merely an extension dhs house the of te ap robe! 
one-sixteenth of a rupee in those days. like the lithograph outlines, of the Bengall character ‘Shri Nrityalal Dan 
Trailokyanath Mukherjee offers the Kalighat pats, from the desire to produce Khodita’ (Engraved by hri Nrttyalal Date 
information that a pat ‘cost a price them faster and sell them cheaper ee ee it VM. R5134 


ing from one pice to one anna TT Ro 
ane Pilgrims bought the pats as D sgt y (ates. a4 
souvenirs. Eventually the pictures of NeYt) #0 a7 
the gods adorned the household 
prayer room, and the other pictures 
went to the bedroom or the drawing 
room. If Mrs Belnos's portrayal is to be 
believed literally, they may have 
reached the kitchen also. Though 
usually on sale in the area surrounding 
the Kalighat temple, they would be 
available elsewhere in Calcutta on 
certain festive occasions. They would 
be on sale at the fairs. The Kalighat 
paintings reached a level of Popularity 
that put extra pressure on the artists 
who found it difficult to cope with the 
demand. To raise their Productivity 
they had to take recourse to lithography. 
For the lithograph, the outline of the 
painting is printed in a faint impression, 
and then coloured. The advantage lay 
in the scope it offered to the member 
of the family who was not competent 
enough to draw the proper line — he 
or she could now help by filling in the 
outline with colour. According to 
William Archer, the Kalighat artists used 
lithography approximately between 
1840 and 1860,‘ and that too not 
peees but only occasionally. 
One such ighat pat was printed 
in 1263 by the Bengali Calendar 
corresponding to 1856.47 This print is 
preserved at Prague. There are multiple 
copies of another in the India Office 
Library, one of them dated 1857.48 
Another copy shows the year 1268 by 
the Benelli olences corresponding 
to 1861.49 


For woodcuts, we have only two 
indications of dating, viz. the London 
auction sale of 1867, and the year 1871 
engraved on a picture preserved at 
Leningrad. If we assume that the 
Kalighat artists chose lithography to 
cope with increasing demands, and 
that a few booksellers and publishers 
had become aware of the demand for 
these pictures and had decided to go 
for woodcut prints of the pats for wider 
Circulation, then it can be safely assumed 
that these woodcuts belong to a period 
stretching from the sixties to the eighties 
of the nineteenth century. 
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Plate 21 enor Kall (The End of the World In © What in fact had happened was that red, yellow and green applied to 


the Battala engravers had hall directly h d there. The Battala 
Apocalypse )The wif ‘ g ad challenged irectly here an d 
vena Tha wo slSeper Ey sa the Kalighat patuas to a competition artists entered the fray well-preparet 
mother who is a religious woman hasa iN which the former could score on Two of the prints preserved es 
rope tied round her neck as is done to the latter by Virute of faster production announcement as to — a a plan 
shows that while and cheaper prices. While the Kalighat _be on sale. There was obvio 
ag mother is r nef dot fo lacey | cost an Mod each, a Battala _to build up in north ae a rea 
t ver . Possibly done Cost a penny plain andtwo pence market for woodcut prints. 
by Sha Neal Dee coloured’.®° The coloured tit seen 


woodcut ‘nt 
V.M. R5134 (B). 25.3 x 37.9 cm. nothing but a plain print with tints of The paper used for the Battala pnn $ 
32 
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was of a cheaper kind than that used 
for the Kalighat pats. It was extremely 
fine, and had a shape more or less of 
the kind in use in Kalighat. Occasionally 
the woodcuts were a little larger.At times 
there would be two pictures on different 
subjects on the same piece of paper 

If the piece were cut in two, there 
would be two separate prints. At times 


An illustration for a Vidyasundar or... , 
and a horse-drawn mail van could C 
neighbours on the same Diece of = 
One of these four-in-one Diece 
a train and a ferry steamer beside 

illustrations for the Mahabharata “ 
are instances of a piece of paper of the 
same size containing eight pictures 52 


Paper 


5) Show 


There 


Blocks for book illustrations seem to 
have been used for these Pieces, But 
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the same piece of paper contained 
four different pictures.5! They were 
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not necessarily on the same subject. 


what is most striking is the close 
resemblance between the Kalighat pats 
and the Battala woodcuts 


There are not too many woodcuts of 
the larger size, usually 275 * 350 mm 
or 238 X 378 mm. Collections of extant 
woodcuts at the India Office Library 

the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

and the few private collections in 
Calcutta would barely add up to a 
hundred. Like the Kalighat pats, most 
of these carry portraits of the deities 

or illustrations for mythology, e.g 

Durga as the killer of the buffalo-headed 
monster, Annapuma the goddess of 
food, Shiva and Parvati, Kali and 
Jagaddhatn, Vishnu lying on the Snake 
Ananta, the Woman in the Lotus, 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Subhadra, 
Jagannatha’s chariot, and the ten 
Hindu Avataras, and the Kali of Kalighat 
There are several pieces on the story 

of Krishna and the story of Chaitanya, — 
e.g. Krishna’s mother chuming butter 
with Krishna and Rohini, and others; 
Radha and Krishna; Krishna being 
weighed on a pair of scales; the gopinis 
trying to stop Krishna’s chariot; Krishna 
and Balarama grazing cattle in the 
fields; Krishna stealing the clothes of 
the bathing gopinis; Krishna crossing 
the river in a boat with the gopinis; 
Radha on the royal throne; and men 
and women and horses and Krishna, 
men and women and deer and Knshna, 
men and women and the swing and 
Krishna. Chaitanya was of course a 
historical figure; but to his devotees 

he too was an avatara, the Gour avamre 
Woodcut prints of Chaitanya show 

him as Rama and Krishna, with Adwaile : 
Prabhu and Nityananda in his company; 
Chaitanya with Adwaita, Nityananda an¢ 
Keshava Bharati; and Chaitanya ane 
Nityananda. Mahabharata and 
Ramayana themes include Anjuna - 
hitting the eye, Karna the nang a 
Vaishampayana and Janamejay@. E 
and Seeta on the throne, Hanuma 
etc. 


+ tee HONS 
Quite a few of these pictures are — 
of Kalighat pats. The Hara-Parvat 
Annapuma, Ganga, the Man-lion Om 
and Chaitanya woodcuts are at ut 
instances. Not merely the ane  terived 
the images too are occasiona y 


from Kalighat. But with one or 


ceptions the Krishnalila woodcuts 
ea “ to a different category altogether, 
ae beat clear traces of influences from 
Rajasthani and Pahari miniatures 


The Kalighat influence verges on 
unashamed copying in the secular 
pictures, €.9 the birds, the cat and the 
shrimp; the shrimp and the bottle-gourd 
held together; the ferry steamer, the 
couple of dancing girls; and pictures 
illustrating the Mohanta-Elokeshi affair 
The picture of the Brother's Day 
Ceremony has traces of Kalighat.** 
There are two satirical motifs that are 
almost entirely imitation. One of these 
had the trade name Ghor Koli (the 
ultimate topsyturvydom) in the Kalighat 
tradition. It showed the husband canying 
the wife on his shoulder, and the 
mother following, a rope round her 
neck and a burden on her head. The 
other was based on a popular Bengali 
proverb which in translation would 
read something like: ‘All the finery on 
show, and the shrews dancing within.’ 
It referred to the fop who went for 
fashionable clothes and had nothing 
at home to live on. The Kalighat pats 
had a favourite butt in the new city 
types — the new men and the new 
women who had made a cult of 
ostentation. Battala followed suit. 
Between 1854 and 1899 Battala 
published about 500 farces ridiculing 
and attacking the babus. The cat with 
the shrimp in its mouth is also a piece 
of satire The sign on the cat's forehead 
suggests the phony godman, a takeoff 
from the Bengali expression bidal-tapasvi 
(the mendicant cat). These are all cases 
in a sense of pictures transferred from 
one medium to another 


The Elokeshi-Mohanta affair (1873) 
was a contemporary scandal. The 
Kalighat artists recorded it in a complete 
series. The north Calcutta publishers 
exploited it in the form of at least twenty 
books on it, in various sizes, some in 
prose, some in verse.54 Some of these 
had woodcut illustrations. The prints 
sold independently were extensions of 
these illustrations and derived their 
imagery from Kalighat. A play on the 
same scandal made a stage hit at the 
same time.5> The ferry steamer and 
the railways had come into the scene a 
few decades earlier. The first steamboat 
appeared on the Ganga in the thirties 
of the nineteenth century, and the first 
railway train left Howrah on its maiden 
Tun to Hooghly in August 1854. The 
engravers would naturally respond to 

e heady sensation of these innovations. 
But the Battala steamer was a direct 
Copy of the earlier Kalighat picture. 

e only difference lay in the change 

of the prow from the Kalighat nudes to 


SE Len 


the more conventional peacockhead 

There is a slight variation similarly in 

the picture of the two dancing girls in 

the introduction of the musicians 

sitting before them in a row. Greater 
omamentation marked the Battala prints —_p 


ste 24 Bhai Phor 
at a later phase 


for I yelf 


There is no Kalighat pat on the 
Vidyasundar story. Battala obviously 
hit on it from its literary orientation 
Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar, a story 
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A comparative picture of Kalighat paintings and 
Battala woodcuts 


Kalli of Kalighat, Kalighat painting, c.1865. 


Roatan fresh-water shrimps, Kalighat painting, 
c 

in verse recounting the secret love of 
Vidya the beautiful princess and Sundar, 
the new visitor to the city, was favourite 
reading for Bengalis in the nineteenth 
century. Even common pilgrims and 
the illiterate masses would know the 
story from the Jatras or other popular 
enactments. The engravers were 
naturally drawn towards the theme. 
The pragrees came naturally to them, 
for been illustrating it for 
books for years, in fact ever since the 
publication of the first illustrated book 
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Kali of Kalighat. Chitpur woodcut, c.1870. 
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Hand with fresh water shrimps, Chitpur woodcut, 
c. 1480s 

in Bengali ever, which happened to be 
an edition of Vidyasundar, followed by 
a second illustrated edition in 1857 
Battala could therefore tackle the 
Vidyasundar theme independently, 
without any support from Kalighat. 


Battala does not share Kalighat's 
predominant concern with the Bengali 
babus and bibis. Only four Battala prints 
dealing with them have been located : 
Anangamanjari, the romantic heroine, 
peacock on hand; pt turbaned gallant, 


ao] 


at tne table y 
One sho j d 2eKxe 
for the loving 


couple 


4 
sources away from K 
Hana Knizkova finds tt 
contemporary high 
portraits, and more partic 
flowers, peacocks, the + 
and the women with yv 


art on 
JiaT 
ookan pipe 
These subjects and in certain instanc 
even their conception and 
composition indicate that the p 
were acquainted with the so-ca 
high art of the times, like the portraits 
of Bengali Nawabs and their families 
and traditional Mughal! and Rajput 
miniatures of Indian beauties, very 
often shown with flowers in their 
hands as the symbol of beauty, and 
of different types of heroines, nayikas. 
a theme popular in Indian literature 
and art since the classical period.*® 


The theory covers even more clearly 
the portraits of heroes and heroines in 
the Battala woodcuts. 

There has been little study of the 
characteristics of the Calcutta woodcuts 
An art historian and critic wntes 


The figures follow the nineteenth 
century Bengali convention, they are 
lyrical but lush and large-eyec The 
heroines have long hair, and much 
jewellery and are well enveloped in 
their swirling sarees. The men wea! 
more diverse costume, sporting 
moustaches and turbans, and 
sometimes Islamic dress. lt is “A 
treatment of buildings. and wane. 
of Venetian doors, glass amps - 
other accessories that one notice & 
the ‘company sytle’, the a 
in fact quite close to their - ae 
counterparts with their \inear ais 
and artless gestures. 


says 
She is quite correct in what on ibe 
about the Company Style or abt more 
terracotta. But if she had —ro ‘ 
closely, she would have alsO : 
traces of the Mughal or Rajp tpective 
miniatures in composition ane 
and ornamentation. ie 
out on the neers fies 05 
ee om really Rajastha 


etl 


in the 


ghagras, the men wear ‘diverse costume’ 
because they are not entirely Bengali, 
and the pictures draw upon a source 
somewhere in north or north-west India 


Calcutta of course had its impress on 
the Calcutta woodcuts. The colonial 
architecture, the Doric, lonian and 
Roman columns, the lions, unicorns 
and angels on the tops of the houses, 
the chandeliers, the gorgeous carpets 
and curtains, the proscenium framing, 
the gas lamps arranged in the form of 
the plantain, came from the immediate 
environment Another collector writes 


As in the Kalighat pats, architectural 
and sartorial anachronisms, such as 
Corinthian pillared houses in Kailash. 
Nrisingha in Santipuri dhoti and 
Hiranyakashipu in the dress of a 
nineteenth century baboo complete 
with decorative turban and patent 
leather pumps, add to the quaint 
charms of the woodcuts.®® 
The woodcut of the circus scene has 
brought to the mind of the collector 
the feats of Sushilasundari the daring 
young woman who fought 
empty handed with a tiger and a lion 
for Professor Bose’s Great Benga! 
Circus. If he had studied the print more 
closely, he would have noticed the 
royal crown on the head of the lion 
the woodcut lion as the British lion 
The Bengali gentleman who holds in 
his hands the shrimp and the bottle 
_ (the two add up for a favourite 
ngali dish) has his wrist showing 
through the sleeves of a European coat 
The cuffs on the god Kartika’s shirt are 
also quite striking There are several! 
such details in these woodcuts that 
underscore for us their origins in 
nineteenth century Calcutta. They often 
touch the houses of Calcutta, its people, 
its sensational happenings, and the 
taste of the common people. These 
pictures come under the category of 
urban folk art. Just as the literature of 
Battala was a kind of popular literature, 
so these woodcuts were a kind of 
popular art, art for the common people 
Still the Calcutta woodcuts did not 
have a long enough history. It had a 
shorter life span than even the Kalighat 
pats. One of the reasons may lie in the 
fact that while the Kalighat pats had 
deeper roots and was an onginal art 
form, the Battala woodcuts were more 
derivative, imitations of Kalighat or 
Rajasthani. The woodcuts were not 
however dull or lifeless Some of the 
works were pieces of remarkable 
craftsmanship in terms of 
characterization, the dynamism of the 
lines, the ornamentaton and the 
dramatic presentation Some of them 
show great shill in workmanshup. in the 


sheer freedom of the line on a single 
piece of wood. Even the cruder examples 
are striking by virtue of their primitive 
strength, starkness and forceful lines 
The artists seemed to take pride in 
being able to express themselves in a 
simple idiom. Almost every Battala 
print bears the name and address of 
the artist. We know the names of a few 
of the Kalighat artists, but most remain 
unknown, for art in Kalighat was a 
hereditary art, a community art, while 
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Plate 26 A European couple sitting on chairs. Battala cherished individuality. Inthe | GCS/MCS, another has TRN. Ramdhan 


2 cy a enc Dew urban environment the bindings Swamakar was a famous artist suppiving 

a liquor bottle and glass in his hands. of a hereditary art were slipping off, pictures to several printers and 

The Kitmatgar (servant) stands behind the distinctions between higher and publishers.Nrityala! Dutta had his own 

Engraved in Bengali character'Shri lower castes were wearing off, and the printing press — Dutta Press. The 

oe rer ot ery! bream pred proud artisan of the era of printing others too were associated with one o! 

woodcut VAM. GD 2354 15%"*11%" sought uninhibited self-assertion. He was the other of the printing presses. A few 
even prepared to compete with other —_ ot them may have also set up shops ' 
engravers. So they put their names sell their prints. A woodcut by 
and addresses directly on the engraving. Gobindachandra Roy bears the 
Engravers identified include inscription : ‘Many such pictures are 
Gobindachandra Roy, Gopicharan being printed in Calcutta. One can — ; 
Karmakar (Kombulitola), Hiralal collect them if one so desires.’ A woodcut 


Karmakar (Battala), Krishnachandra —_ by Krishnachandra bears a aonapal 
and Madhabchandra Das (Shovabazar), elaborate inscription - Pictures © al 
Panchanan Karmakar (Hogalkunria), _ different kinds from Serampore oi" 


Ramdhan Swarnakar (Simulia), Calcutta made by Sri Knishnachandr> 
Tarinicharan and Birchandra Das will be available at house number wl 
(Aheritola), Kartikchandra Basak, Chudamani Dutta’s neighbourho>. a 
Nrityalal Dutta, Kartikchandra Karmakar, and at Raoji’s shop in south —_ of 
Ganganarayan Ghosh, Benimadhab This Krishnachandra was the «yh 
Bhattacharya and Krishnachandra Manohar, the famous artisan 2 ynaries 
The last two in the list were from press run by the Serampore miss’ 


Serampore. Some of them used initials, Manohar was the son-in web ted with 
like HLK. Some of them seem to have Panchanan Karmakar. he his 
had trade marks. Awoodeut byRamdhan Wilkins. Krishnachandra pl) 
Swarnakar bears the inscription illustrated almanac from the P 
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established by Manohar, and engraved 
its illustrations himself. 


Another motivation for signing the pictures 
came from an endeavour to stop others 
from copying them. There were not too 
many imaginative and competent artists 
and engravers around, and publishers 
would often lift pictures from publications 
made by others. There have been 
instances of the original artist's name 
being removed from the wood block and 
replaced with another's; the same picture 
appearing in two different almanacs or 
books, ascribed to two different artists. 
A clear declaration of authorship could 
resist the lifter to a certain extent. But 
problems persisted. A ‘heroine with 
peacock’ by Gobindachandra Roy bears 
his name only, while another print of 
the same picture bears the inscription : 
‘Made by Gobindachandra Roy of Dhaka’. 
Does he suggest that he originally 
belonged to Dhaka in eastern Bengal 
(nowBangladesh)?A fewused pseudonyms. 
A few prints do not cany the artists’ names, 
and are merely described as ‘Made by 
Karmakar’. They may have been artists 
who did not have the authority or the 
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Plate 27 Nayak and Nayika (A pair of ideal 
lovers) sitting beside a table. Inscribed 
in Bengali character under the man’s 
portrait Rasaraj and under the woman's 
portrait Rasamunjari. Rasaraj holds a 
veena (a stringed musical instrument) 
and Rasamunjari holds the pipe of a 
hookah. Engraved in Bengali character 
‘Shri Madhab Chandra Daser Krita.’ 
Black and white woodcut. VAM. GD2553. 
28 X 39.2 cm. 
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Plate 28 Nayak (In classical Indian literature and 
the arts, a Nayak typifies the ideal male 
lover. The artistic tradition distinguishing 
the lover is continued). The peacock, 
butterfly, flowers are all artistic devices 
used as signs of the ideal lover. Engraved 
in Bengali character ‘Shri Debnagar. 
Shri Gobinda Chandra Rayer Krite, Dhaka 
(Shri Debnagar, Done by Shri Gobinda- 
chandra Roy of Dacca). Most probably 
the engraver originally hailed from 
Dacca. Black and white woodcut. 
Private collection. 44 X 29.5 cm. 


Overleaf right 


Plate 29 Nayika (The ideal beloved in the Indian 
artistic and literary tradition). The lady 
has a peacock perched on her hand 
Engraved in Bengali character 
‘Alanga-Manjari’ (the correct word is 
Anangamanjari). Also inscribed in 
Bengali character ‘Shri Gobinda Chandra 
Rayer Krita’(DonebyShriGobindachandra 
Ray). In this picture Dhaka is not 
inscribed after the engraver's name. 
Black and white woodcut. Private 
collection. 43.6 < 29.6 cm, 
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Plate 30 Scenes from the Tarakeshwar scandal 
The first part shows Elokeshi standing 
before the Mohant (head of the 


Tarakeshwar temple). The second scene 
shows the husband killing Elokeshi. 
Inscribed in Bengali character under the 
Mohant's picture, ‘ShriMadhabgiriMohant 
Engraved in Bengali character under 
the picture ‘Teli Bou Elokeshi Baun 
Pishi’ (The oil merchant's wife, 
Elokeshi, and the Brahman aunt). These 
two women had brought Elokeshi to 
the Mohant In the second scene, under 
Elokeshi's picture ‘Elokeshi’ is inscribed 
in Bengali character and under the 
picture of her husband who is the 
murderer is inscribed his name in 
Bengali character ‘Shri Nabin Chandra 
Bandyopadhyay’ Engraver u 
Black and white woodcut. Private 
collection. 46.8 X 27.8 cm. 


moral courage to prociaim their authorship. 
One of the prints wars : ‘This plate is 

now engraved. Whoever steals from this 
will be marked for sin.’ There is another 
print which obviously defied the curse.*? 


There was a slump in the market however 
even before it could really build up. The 
rapid advances of the technology of 
printing that had created the setting for 
the competition between the patua with 
his brush and the engraver with his chisel 
brought about the early death of this art. 
as the lithograph _ oleograph were 


locked in bitter competition. 


Samachar Darpan, the first Bengali 
newspaper, published by the Serampore 
missionaries, carried an interesting item 
on the lithograph in an issue in December 
1818. Under the heading ‘Engraved on 
Stone’, it reported the emergence of the 
technique in Europe, and said « ‘They 
are not merely printing from stone letters 
but also engraving excellent pictures on 
stone that are superior to those engrav ved 
on brass.*3 In 1822, the Calcutta Journal 
reported the introduction of lithography 
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in Calcutta by two French artists, Mr Belnos 
and Mr de Savignac. Mr I N Rind, 
Superintendent of the Goverment Press, 
however, claimed exclusive credit for the 
introduction of lithography in Calcutta. 
His claim led to a debate in the press.* 
A number of lithographic presses opened 
in Calcutta within a few years. Almost all 
the better known lithographic presses in 
Calcutta operating between 1824 and 
1850 were under the Europeans. 
The Bengali patuas of Kalighat took to 
lithography between the forties and the 


sixties of the nineteenth century. The 
first art studio under Bengali 
proprietorship, the Royal Lithographic 
Press, was probably set up around this 
time. It was run by Dinanath Das, 
Nabinchandra Ghosh, Hiralal Ghosh 
and Tinkari Mazumdar, all four of them 
trained at the School of Industrial Art.*° 
The Studio produced works in different 
techniques, including lithography, 
and the School offered courses in all 
these techniques. The Calcutta Art 
Studio was set up in the seventies at 
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185 Bowbazar Street by Annada Prasad 
Bagchi, the well known Bengali artist.°” 
It published prints of the ten avataras, 
the Hindu gods and goddesses and 
portraits of celebrities in chromo- 
lithography. Later in the nineties 

Raja Ravi Varma (1848-1906) began 
to print oleographs of his own paintings 
from his own press, first at Girgawn 
then at Karle, both in Bombay. There 
was yet another press in Pune, the 
Deccan Printing Works, printing pictures 
including the Kali of Kalighat (Knizkova, 


mae 


Chromolithograph printed in Calcutta, 1890s. 


The traditional artisans at work, 1981. 


p.157). European printers, impressed 

the success of these printers, soon 
entered the scene. Initially they are 
supposed to have copied the prints 
produced by the Calcutta Art Studio. 
Later they came to have their own 
artists. Bamapada Bandyopadhyay 
(1851-1930) was one of the first to join 
them. Their works were printed in 

as oleographs and were 

brought down to Calcutta.°* Some may 
have been printed in other European 
countries too. Local artists began to 
feel comered. Then came the 
Kansaripara Art Studio, producing 
brighter and more attractive 
chromolithographs.** For their images 
however they depended almost 


Oleograph printed in Australia, 1900 
Artist B P Banerjea 


entirely on the art of the Kalighat 
patuas. The same Golap Sundari (The 
Beauty with the Rose), Tabla Sundari 
(The Beauty with the Tabla), and the 
Woman playing the Veena or the Sitar 
reappear in chromolithographs. 


In 1880 Rajendralal Mitra found the 
Calcutta market flooded with prints.”° 
Trailokyanath Mukherjee, writing in 
1888, noted : 


A large number of lithographic 
pictures are every year turned out by 
an Art Studio established in Calcutta 
... They have however become very 
popular all over the country. Until 
recently colouring was all executed 
by hand, and not by the latest 
chromolithographic process, and the 
prices were therefore rather high. 
Some English chromolithographers 
took advantage of this, and made 
exact copies of Calcutta Art Studio 
pictures in colour and sent a large 
consignment for sale in India at 
one-tenth the normal prices.”! 


The Kalighat patuas initially took 
recourse to lithography to cope with 
the situation, and then took up drawing 
beside painting to provide their clientele 
with art at a cheap price. In the eighties 
and nineties they followed up on their 
line-drawing with still other experiments. 
Miniature Kalighat pats painted on 
hard boards were put on sale. Like the 
Kalighat patuas, the Battala artists too 
had to find out ways to survive. They 
transferred the original woodcuts to 
electrotyping or metal blocks by other 
techniques. But all their efforts failed, 
andin 1888itselfTrailokyanath Mukherjee 
records the plight of the woodcut 
artists. He mentioned just one woodcut 
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artist, one Gopalchandra Karmakar 


an artist trained at the School of Ar 
He speaks of others making rude 
blocks for almanacs and village 
books. Even a few years earlier, news 
papers had been using wood blocks 


now the industry was ‘not flourishing 
Technology and improved produc 
methods were naturally shoving ou 
the more traditional crafts like that of 
the Kalighat patuas, as elsewhere ir 
India too, in the unequal battle betweer 
tradition and innovation.’* 


Knizkova notes 
It was in fact part of a much deeper 
conflict between the Indian traditior 
and ideas and means of modern 
technique, which were penetrating 
this area from the west.’5 


Both the Kalighat patua and the 
Battala engraver lost the battle. Even 
when they competed with each other 
they both remained part of the same 
class, that of folk artists. One of the 
groups belonged to the fine arts, the 
other to craft. 


If the decline of the Kalighat pats ran 
through 1885-1930, the Battala 
woodcuts declined between the 
eighties and nineties of the nineteenth 
century. The art of the woodcut did not 
disappear at once. This book reproduces 
several specimens of illustrations for 
almanacs and other Battala publications, 
stock blocks, labels, handbills. 
advertisements etc. from a few decades 
following. In other words they retreatec 
to their old position as mere illustrators 
of books. The woodcut engravers still 
operate in the same neighbourhood. 
They still go on engraving shapes and 
forms into the hard wood. Battala stil! 
retains a book trade, still quite lively 
though may be not as lively as in the 
nineteenth century. The woodcut 
engravers still go on supplying the 
cheap wood blocks. They are 
occasionally required to cut new types 
too. They are engaged to cut the large 
types for theatre and jatra and election 
posters. The best artisans serve dealers 
in printed fabrics too. Printed fabrics 
are the current fashion in Calcutta as 
well as the rest of India. The woodcut! 
engravers of nineteenth century 
Calcutta are not an extinct species, but 
very few people know of them now. 
The question as to the standing o! the 
nineteenth century woodcuts in the 
context of the fine arts scene in Calcutta 
remains one yet to be resolved. Everyone 
is aware of the influence of Kalighat on 
the urban folk or bazaar art of Calcutta 
Not the Art Studio and the Battala 
engravers alone, but oil painters [00 
have followed the Kalighat models. 
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Plate 33 Episode from the Life of Krishna. The 
gopinis are trying to stop the chariot of 
Krishna and Balarama. Inscribed in 


engravers had almost pushed out 


Though quite rare on the whole, oil 
engravers in other media by the sheer 


paintings of the Kalighat motifs can 


still be seen. The influence of the 
Kalighat pats has been quite 
considerable on modem Bengali art. 
Its influence on the art of Jamini Roy 
has been extensively discussed. William 
Archer finds the Kalighat style at work 
in two more Bengali artists, 
Gaganendranath Tagore and Gopal 
Ghosh. He finds traces of the influence 
even in the work of the French artist 
Fernand Léger.’* The Battala woodcut 
engravers do not seem to have had 
any such significant impact on the 
high art of its own time or later times. 
No Albrecht Diirer or Suzuki Harunabu 
or Kitagawa Utamara adds any special 
glory to the art of engraving in its early 
phase in our country, nor is there any 
unbroken continuity. The woodcut in 
Calcutta never reached the heights it 
had reached in Japan or China. The 
Calcutta woodcuts failed to find a place 
in the map of Indian fine arts. In 
nineteenth century Britain the woodcut 


strength of their skill. There are books 
published in Calcutta bearing excellent 
examples of the work of European 


’ woodcut engravers. Colsworth Grant's 


An Anglo-Indian Domestic Sketch 
(Calcutta, 1862) is a case in point. 
Several important modern artists in 
Calcutta have proved their skill with 
the woodcut, but they belong to a 
different class, and several of them are 
academic, drawing their inspiration 
not from Battala in north Calcutta, but 
from elsewhere, like the pupils of the 
School of Art in the nineteenth century. 
The connoisseurs have admired their 
work, but they have never achieved the 
widespread popularity of the art of 
Battala. A few of them have shown a 
strong impress of individuality, and 
have even had remote connections 
with the Battala artists, but the Kalighat 
pats and the Battala woodcuts remain 
the only two instances of a popular 
art in Calcutta. They have an appeal to 
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Bengali character ‘Odar Sambad’ 
(Possibly Uddhav Sambad) and the name 
of the engraver ‘Sri Madhab Chandra 
Daser Krita, sang Sutanuti’. (Done by 
Sri Madhabchandra Das of Sutanuti). 
Black and white woodcut VAM. GD2352. 
15%" X 114". 


our times, not entirely nostalgic, but by 
virtue of the democratic consciousness 
shown by the artists in their endeavour 
to produce art not for a particular class 
but for the entire community, and offer 
it to the people for a pice a copy. 


Nikhil Sarkar 
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1. Arthur M Hind, An Introduction to a History 


of Woodcut (NY, 1963), vol 1. p 64 ‘The first 1 
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History Today, vol. vii, no.7, July 1957, PEI, KREME SERIES, ES 
so) pace nal a 46. Archer, Kalighat Painting, p.7 
p.xxiv , ania "30. WG Archer, Bazar Paintings of Calcutta 47. Knidkova, op. cit. Plate 53, p 192 ‘Sivaane 
15 5 ; (London, 1953), p.7. Parvati sitting on a carpoi. Insenbed Left 
. T Sutton, The Daniells ... Artists and Travellers 3) Gathered by the author from F Kalighat 1263/?/ 1856, Right 
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send Painter Bagcius Conocr-emilh Fintar original Bengal School, according to him, had Inscribed “Sn Sri Pacha joa 
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16. Ibid. 32. Archer, Bazar Paintings, p.7; Archer had the 1OL- Add or 1867-79. Tse pis have 
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19. Quoted by Joges Chandra , e India Office Library (London, 1972), pp 139-58. - og of the 
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buying two of these prints some time in the 
seventies of the nineteenth century for two 
pice a piece from a hawker in the Battala 
area, He describes them as lithography. But 
most probably these were woodcuts. Mildred 
Archer seems to have used the expression 
‘a penny plain and two pence coloured’ from 
advertisements in the Popular Comic of 
nineteenth century London. ‘Penny Plain 
Tuppence Coloured’ was the common phrase 


There are specimens of the four-in-one prints 
in the collection of woodcuts at the India 
Office Library; cf. M Archer, ‘Calcutta Woodcuts’, 
Indian Popular Painting, pp.167-68, nos.12 
and 13 in her list (IOL Add or 917. 

Add or 918). 


For the eight-in-one print, ibid. p.167; no.11, 
Add or 914. 


. For similarities between Kalighat pats and 


Battala prints compare : 


(i) Kali or Kalighat (Plate 1) and the Kali 
pat (Knigkova, op. cit. Plate 47). 

(ii) The man-lion avatara (Plate 4) and the 
Nrisimha avatara(Archer, Bazar Painting, 
Plate 13). 

(ii) The two dancing girls (Plate 17) and 
the Nartaki pat (Kn{zkova, op. cit. 
Plates 14 and 41). 

(iv) Shrimp in hand (Plate 22) and its pat 
variant (Bazar Painting, Plate 25). 

(v) All the finery in show .. . (Plate 20) and 
the pat (Bazar Painting, p.20). 

(vi) Elokeshi meets the Mohanta in the 
temple (Plate 30) and the pat (Bazar 
Painting, p.18). 

(vii) The steamer (Plate 60) and the pat 
steamer (Indian Popular Art, colour 
plate facing page 147, or Welch. Room 
for Wonder, Plate 25, p.73). 

(viii) Krishna stealing the clothes of the gopis 
(Plate 35) and the pat (Bazar Painting, 
15470-1950, p.25). No plate has been 
reproduced however. 

(ix) Rama and Seeta on the throne (Plate 41) 
and the pat variant (Kalighat Painting, 
Plate 15). 


. For a catalogue of titles in prose and verse 


on the Elokeshi-Mohanta scandal, cf. Subir 
Roy Chaudhuri, Bilati Jatra thekey Swadeshi 
Theatre (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1971), p.44. 
The Bengal Theatre opened in 1873 witha 
production of Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s 
Sharmistha, which flopped, and was followed 
by yet another flop of Dutt’s second work 
Krishnakumari. The Theatre had its first 
commercial success with Mohanter Ei Ki Kaj 
(Should a Priest act thus ?) by a little known 
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playwright Lakshminarayan Das 

Plates 29 (Anargqamanjari), 28 (the lover) 
27 (the Indian couple), and 26 (The European 
couple) 


Knizkova, op. cit,, Plate 35 
Ibid. p.67 
Jaya Appasamy, ‘Early Calcutta Wood 


Engraving’, The Visvabharati Quarterly 
(Santiniketan), vol. 39, nos.3 and 4, 1973-74 


R P Gupta, ‘The Foibles and the Frailties of 
the Baboos and Bibis’, Times of India (Bombay), 
1 March 1981 


Mildred Archer, Popular Art of India. OL 
Add or 1860 is inscribed ‘'HLIC’, Add or 

909 ‘TRN', and Add or 908 ‘GCS, MCS’ 
See pp. 163-9. 


The Plate that curses potential plagiarists 
and the one from which the original engraver's 
name has been eliminated are Plates 41 and 
11 respectively. The Gobindacharidra R 

and Krishnachandra prints are respectively 
Add or 1861 and Add or 912, pp.164-66. 


KniZkova, op. cit., Plate 58 and note on p.193, 


But the print at the India Office Library 
(IOL Add or 1863) does not have ‘Dhaka’. 


. Samachar Darpan (Serampore), 12 December 


1818. 28 Agrahayan, 1225 (Bengali Calendar). 


. C R Banerjee, ‘Introduction of Lithography 


in India’, Silver Jubilee Volume 1981, 
The Regional Institute of Printing Technology, 
Calcutta, pp. 3—5. 


. Sripantha, op. cit. p.83. 
67. 


Saracchandra Deb, Kalikatar Itihas (1885), 
as appendix to Prankrishna Dutt, Kalikatar 
Itibritta (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1981, reprint), 
p.198 : ‘At this time (around 1858) the first 
Art Studio was established in Bengal. Four 
students of the School (Dinanath Das, 
Nabinchandra Ghosh, Hiralal Das and 
Tinkari Mazumdar) began working on painting, 
lithography, decoration, engraving etc. at 
premises number 1, Zigzag Lane.’ Then he 
adds : ‘The Art Studio mentioned in the 
previous chapter exists no more’. 


. The Calcutta Art Studio was established in 


1878, or, according to some, in 1879. 
Annada Prasad Bagchi (1849— 1905), the 
well-known artist, a product of the Art School, 
fourided the Studio. He was joined by others 
later. For a reproduction of the Kali printed 
at the Deccan Printing Works, Poone, cf. 
Knizkova, op. cit., Plate 57. 

The Kansaripara Art Studio stood at 

26 Krishnadas Pal Lane. The pictures came 
in the average size of 16" X 12". Fora 
specimen of the Kansaripara prints, cf. 

W G Archer, Kalighat Painting, Plate 81, 
and Dineshchandra Sen, Brihat Banga, vol.1 
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(Calcutta 1935), pp. 448—51. The book has 
seven prints. Archer, Bazar Paintings, p.25, 
makes the following comment on their prints 
of Golap Sundari and Hookah Sundari 

(the Lady with the Hookah) :'The Lithographs 
follow the originals closely, adding however, 
a trashy ormate flooring and infusing the 
subjects with “sheer” naturalism.’ 


R L Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa (Calcutta, 
1880), quoted in M Archer, Indian Popular 
Art p.161 - ‘In Calcutta large engravings of 
ten avatars are by thousands 

T N Mukherjee, Art Manufactures of India 
(Calcutta, 1888), pp 28—30 


Knizkova, op. cit., p.37 : ‘It would seem that 
the brush-drawings appeared as a reaction to 
the spread of black and white prints and were 
a certain form of self-defence of the patuas 
against unwelcome competition Apart 
from brush-drawings, probably somewhat 
later, i.e. in the eighties and nineties of the 
nineteenth century, two other variants were 
bom : drawings with a greenish-blue coloured 
background and with white decor instead of 
silver, and small sized drawings produced on 
thick stiff sheets of paper.’ 


Mukherjee, op. cit., seems to be referring to 
the engravers trained at the Art School, but 
the other artists must have been in the same 
plight. 


Archer, Kalighat Painting, p.15 : ‘In other 
occupations than art. the Indian Industrial 
Revolution had destroyed the hand workers. 
The lithographs and printed pictures were 
now (1885-1930) so general that hand-painting 
seemed out of date. In 1920. almost all the 
descendants of the original artists had ceased 
to paint and by 1930 the School had ended.’ 


Knigkova, op. cit. p.38. 


Archer, Bazar Painting, p.71, Archer. 
Kalighat Painting, pp.15-16, Cf. also Jaya 
Appasamy, Abanindranath Tagore and the 
Art of his time (New Delhi, 1968), chapter 
iv, pp. 78— 102. 

Two contemporary woodcut artists come to 
mind in connection with the Battala 

Kamal Kumar Mazumdar (1915—79) had 
studied the work of the Battala artists, and 
had a very clear notion of the traditional 
aesthetics of the Bengalis. In his works however 
he did not imitate the Battala style, but 
seemed to draw spiritual inspiration from the 
Battala artists. Chittaprasad Bhattacharya 
(1915—78) also chose the woodcut and the 
linocut as his favourite forms. He too wanted 
to reach a large audience and came to be a 
chronicler of his times, but he derived his 
inspiration not from the Battala artists, but 
perhaps from Kathe Kollwitz. 


The Continuity of 
the Battala 
Tradition : 

An aesthetic 
revaluation 


It was a great German artist who realized 
towards the close of the fifteenth 
century that art could not be concerned 
exclusively with glorification of God or 
the Church. There were several other 
truths that flashed through his mind 
He realized that artists devoted to the 
entertainment of only the ‘spiritual and 
temporal princes’ were no better than 
slaves. He aspired to break down the 
limits of art determined by the demands 
and pressures of feudal taste and 
conventions, and to bring art into a 
close communion with the society in 
its time and life at all its levels. What he 
tried to express in his art was the 
realization that art was supremely liberal 
to the point of embracing every subject. 
It is needless to put on record that in 
his pursuit of this objective he had to 
come up against the bitterest opposition 
and often personal slander. 
But Durer, Germany's Leonardo, would 
not stop at this point. He desired a 
decentralization of art, a transfer of art 
from the portals of the court to the 
marketplace of common people. 
It was this yearning that led Direr to 
drop his more distinguished identity of 
‘artist’ and proclaim himself an ‘artisan.’ 
He soon evolved into a ‘manufacturer 
of branded goods’, seeking for an 
‘anonymous market’. He went into the 
exercise of producing numerous prints 
of his engravings and woodcuts, all 
priced at a level that the common people 
would afford to pay, and all marked 
with price tags to check the machinations 
of blackmarketeers who might try to 
make profits on these. ‘Durer also 
earns the title of “inventor” of the 
branded article by virtue of the fact 
that he was possibly the first painter of 
his day to introduce a fixed price of his 
prints.’! 
Diurer belonged to a period when the 
woodcut was primarily a part of book 
illustrations. In his life of travels, Durer 
had mastered the art of the woodcut 
as book illustration. But later in life, he 
chose to become a publisher himself 
rather than mortgage his artistic skill 


_ to a publisher. ‘He made himself 


independent and at the same time made 
his woodcuts independent in that they 
no longer served only as illustrations 
but assumed an intrinsic worth. This 
led him to select a new and, for the 
cleus ai the time, unusually 
rge format for his prints (approximat 
40 * 30 cm).? Pi erpiovniiely 
The relevance of this reference to 
DGrer’s extraordinary imagination 
and achievement lies in the fact that 
three centuries after Diirer’s singular 
movement, a collective movement on 
the same lines emerged in Calcutta. 


There were historical factors that |; 
this movement in a part of the 
then identified as the nerve--o, fro at 
printing of books in Bengali. 1 He “ 
beginning of printing of Bengal; bor 
at Battala, for that was how the saa 
book-street was then known. and 
beginning of woodcuts by Bengali 
were corresponding developmer 
Eventually the art of the woodcut brok 
free from the confines of book es 
illustration, and developed into a 
whole area of independent pitrits a 
development that took place in Bat 
itself in close connection with the 


book trade 


Printing from movable types beaan in 
Europe in 1454-55. The Gutenburg _ 
Bible printed from metal types was the 
actual beginning of the pageant of 
printing. A printing machine reached 
Goa in India, exactly a hundred years 
later. Printing took another couple of 
centuries to reach Bengal. 


Halhed’s A Grammar of the Bengal 
Language, published in 1778 from 
Hooghly, 24 km away from Calcutta, 
was not a book in Bengali, but contained 
numerous quotations in Bengali. 


Cated 


artist 


tala 


Annadamangal., traditionally recognized 
as the first book in Bengali well printed 
and well illustrated, had six illustrations, 
showing Annapurna, Sundar’s journey 
to Bardhaman, Sundar entering 
Bardhaman, Sundar and the gatekeeper. 
the meeting of Vidya and Sundar, and 
Sundar catching the thief. All the six 
are engravings, of metal and wood. 
Two of the metal engravings give the 
name of the artist, Ramchand Roy. 
The artists of the four other engravings 
remain unidentified. 


The use of woodcut illustrations gave 
Annadamangal the distinction of the 
first illustrated book in Bengali. But 
woodcuts had already been used in 
several other instances, in books in 
other languages published at Calcutta, 
e.g. in H. P. Forster's Cornwallis Code. 
and William Carey's histories, and, 
earlier still, in the first volume of the — 
Asiatic Researches published by courtesy 
of the Asiatic Society. While the 
last-named book features metal 
engravings of Indian gods an 7 
goddesses, the two other books use 
woodcuts, not directly related to the 
text, as floral designs at the beginning 
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market potential of illustrated 
publications, there was a spate of 
illustrated books. There were titles like 
Sangeet Tarang (Waves of Music), 
Gouri Bilas (The Revelations of Gouri), 
Gangabhaktitarangini (Veneration of 
the Ganga), Batrish Simhasana (The 
Thirty-Two Thrones), Anandalahari 
(Ripples of Joy), Harimangal Geet 
(Paean to Hari), Kali Kaibalyadayini 
(Kali Giver of Salvation), Bhagabati 
Geeta, Vidyonmod Tarangini, Pakshir 
Bibaran (An Account of Birds), etc. 
Metal engravers and woodcut artists 
like Kashinath Mistry, Harihar 
Bandyopadhyay, Madhab Das, 
BiswambharAcharya, RupchandAcharya, 
Ramdhan Swarnakar, Beerchandra 
Dutta, Ramsagar Chakrabarty, Manohar 
Karmakar, Krishna Chandra Karmakar 
were quite distinguished. 


The first trend of illustrating books in 
the very early phase of printing in 
Bengal gradually branched off into two 
new directions — the periodicals and 
the almanacs. Woodcuts in the periodicals 
served to provide concrete, visual or 
documentary evidence to sustain the 
points made in an item, after serving 
the primary decorative function. 
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The first illustrated periodical in Bengali, 
Pashvabali (The Animals), featured 
woodcut pictures of birds and beasts, 
with accompanying notes. The illustrator 
wasa missionary, Reverend John Lawson. 
Though printed in Bengali, the 
periodical had foreigners for its publisher, 
printer and illustrator. 


Rajendralal Mitra edited the first truly 
Bengali illustrated periodical, Bibidhartha 
Sangraha (Miscellaneous Digest). 
Mitra was acutely conscious of the close 
interdependence of the verbal and the 
visual in an educative-informative 
process, and resolved to edit on behalf 
of the Vernacular Literature Society, a 
monthly journal carrying information 
on archaeology, history, zoology, the 
arts, literature, etc., modelled on the 
British penny magazines of the time. 
In a prefatory note to his venture, 
Mitra wrote : 


To add to the knowledge of the 
Bengali people, and to bring to them 
primarily honest and pleasurable 
notions. .... and to make it all 
readable for the old and the young 
and womenfolk, the periodical will 
be composed in an extremely tender 
language, and to make all its contents 
51 
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Plate 34 Episode from the Life of Krishna. 
Weighing of Krishna. Inscribed in Bengali 
‘Sri Krishner Ojan o Narad’ (Weighing 
of Sri Krishna and Narad, who was the 
heavenly gossip and a great singer). 
Coloured woodcut. V.M. R5137 (B) 
24 X 37 cm. 
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Plate 35 Episode from the Life of Krishna. 
Stealing of the gopinis’ clothes. Inscribed 
in Bengali character ‘Shri Krishner 
Bastraharan. Shri Lakshminarayan Das 
Shri Biswambhar Karmakar'’ (Shri Krishna 
steals the gopinis’ clothes. Shri Lakshmi- 
narayan Das, Shri Biswambhar Karmakar.) 
Black and white woodcut. 
VAM. GD2347. 13%" « 9%". 


intelligible, it will have illustrations of 
various kinds. 


Inspired by the unanticipated success 
of the Bibidhartha Sangraha, Rajendralal 
Mitra published yet another periodical, 
Rahasya Sandarbha (Mysteries), which 
he edited himself. In his first editorial 
he repeated the promise : 


The new researchers have established 
that pictures have a beneficent impact 
on the mind. Hence this periodical 
considers it its duty to offer from 
time to time beautiful pictures to 
please the mind. 


There are several opinions of the 
illustrations that went into Bibidhartha 
Sangraha. Some have considered them 
as entirely derivative, having been drawn 
and engraved in England. Others would 
credit only a few of the pictures, not all 
of them, to foreign sources. There are 
others still who would credit most of the 
pictures to local artists. 


Mitra stands as the pioneer of the 
5 


illustrated periodical in Bengali. The 
conventions of pictorial decoration that 
he evolved for his periodicals eventually 
became rules for his successors. 
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We can now come to the almanacs. 


It was through the almanacs that the 
possibilities of woodcut illustrations were 
exposed and extended for the first time 
The developments in the art of the 
woodcut followed along the lines set by 
public taste and demands. 


The first Bengali almanac is supposed 
to have been printed around 1819 


According to the Bisuvakosh, it was the 
Sanders Company that published the 
first Bengali almanac. It had been 
compiled by Haladhar Vidyanidhi. 
The date of first publication is not 
recorded. But it can be assumed that 
it must have been around 1819.4 


In the first phase, the almanac would 
contain diagrams of planetary positions, 


predictions, a table of dates and 
instructions on rituals and festivals. But 
then the almanac evolved into a more 
comprehensive compendium. The 
publishers of almanacs probably used 
their roving agents to collect information 
on the needs of its mass clientele, and 
went on adding items of daily interest to 
ensure greater sales for their publications 
There were items that fed the general 
curiosity of the people, and items that 
saved the people the trouble of running 
for immediate information. An account 
from 1825, i.e. six years after the first 
almanac in print, offers the following 
information : 


The almanac for 1232 by the Bengali 
Calendar (i.e. 1825—6) has an 
emphasis on astrology, but shows an 
accumulation of necessary information 
on court-fees, postal rates, etc. Annual 
calendars or almanacs were being 
published in Calcutta for several years 
already, for the use of British residents 
in Calcutta. These almanacs had 
been offering an assortment of useful 
facts, besides being planned as a 
diary. It is obvious that publishers of 
Bengali almanacs chose these for 
their models to offer information 
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beyond the astrological. This addition 
made the almanac more useful to the 
common people ‘ 


Later additions to the list of iterns 
covered in an almanac came to include 


(i) a geographical and historical 
account of India based on both 
history and mythology; 

(ii) holidays for Hindu ceremonies 
and festivals; 

(iii) information on 309 traditional 
fairs held in Bengal; 

(iv) agriculturaladvice and instructions, 
month by month; 

(v) information on courts and 
everyday legalities; 

(vi) time tables for railway passengers; 
(vii) weights and measures in different 
districts; 
(viii) geographical layout of the 
revenue regions of Bengal; 
(ix) diseases in India and preventive 
measures. 


The range of subjects covered and their 
growing popularity soon made the 
almanacs an important and dependable 
medium for advertisements. The art of 
the woodcut in Battala found in the 
almanacs a new direction — that of 
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Plate 36 Episode from the Life of Krishna 
Sri Krishna seated in the centre 
surrounded by men and women on a 
swing. The swing has been constructed 
by the gopinis. On top on one side is 
inset the scene of the slaying of Vakasur 
and on the other side the slaying of 
Putana. Engraved in Bengali character 
‘Naranarir Dola. Iswar Das Karmakarer 
Khodita, Sang Ahiritola’. (Men and 
women on a swing. Engraved by 
Iswardas Karmakar of Ahiritola). 
Black and white woodcut. V.M. R5131(B) 
24.9 X 35.5 cm. 
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Plate 37 Episode from the Life of Krishna. advertising. In their activity in the field _It cost around 6 to 8 annas.’s 


1 
; Men and women in a bower. On two tal 
: d hes ye of advertising, the woodcut artists went py. : 
sides are scenes showing the overcoming f bh : Krishnachandra Karmak- 
of Kaliya, the snake demon ard holding = '! beyond illustrating essential credited with the d str = 
nf - Ae ~ tar ; ' AISUFICTIO 
aloft the mountain Giri Govardhana, commodities to developing skills in ruleale cous | eee 
SH i nal a whole new tradition in decor 
boyhood feats of Sri Krishna, Engraved —_Jettering, the arrangement of letters. in raiaticer, fos | nin deco 
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in Bengali character ‘Shri Hari Mohan; , ; 
b: nnovating letters close t araph 
Ray, Ashutosh Der Lane. Nara Narr ' ating letters « lose to calligraphy 


for the alrnanac 


Kunjaban, Shri Ganesh Chandra Manna, suitable for advertising Manohar Karmakar 
oe ow oy en Possibly the names One should bear in mind that the Panchanan Karmakar V ) 
signify that more than one engraver ‘ ae j a ; , ' : la 
fared Wollted Uh this woodcut of almanac , ever since it appeared in print, married Panchanar 
MGA und Worman inalouer oritcould «(as been illustrated, like the handwritten Panchanan Karmakar 
be that one is an engraver while the punthis, horoscope, etc. Even earlier assistant Charles Wilkins he “tela 
Sie is cpanel Pe eld) 1) there had been Brahmans making a initiated the printing of or : 
oloureG WO cu Ole so fi 4 4 = 
. et, : living from selling handwritten almanacs. A Grammar of the Bengal Lanquace 
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There had been an entire class of and innovated in the process the first 
Brahmans traditionally engaged in the _chiselled types in Bengali. Wilkins had 
mais the ideas and the technical an 
‘The first handwritten alm but it was Panchanan who had carve 
from 1729 Shaka era gon the with his chisel with great skill the se! 
almanac was drawn up bya chiselled letters. Manohar was a worthy 
Vidyashiromani, who followed the successor, closely associated ee 
iss 


Swyasiddhanta and worke Type Foundry of the Serampore 
patronage of Girish eee oo the for thirty years at a stretch. He had 
Raja of Nabadwip. It had 16 ages carved complete sets of types for at 
16 inches by 2% inches. Like old punthis ast fifteen oriental languages, including 
(hand-written manuscripts) it was bound Chinese. At Serampore Manohar set 
together by a single cord in the middle, UP his own printing press — the 
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Chandrodaya Press. Krishnachandra, 
who had imbibed all his father’s skills 


and had grown through a rich experience 


in printing technology, took over the 
Chandrodaya Press on his father’s death 
Krishnachandra was probably even 
more imaginative and enthusiastic than 
his father. He would never submit to 
the conventional and had a foresight 


for future possibilities. His innovativeness 
was in evidence when he came to publish 


‘almanacs in a special style and books 


and pictures of various kinds in English, 
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Bengali and Devanagari alphabets.’ 
Though Krishnachandra’s skill and 


creativity stretched far, we shall confine 


ourselves to a study of his role in the 
publication of almanacs. 


We have not been able as yet to find 
out when exactly Krishnachandra 
Karmakar published his Natun Panjika 
(The New Almanac). It is most likely to 
have been in 1847, for Manohar 
Karmakar had died the year before, 
and Krishnachandra had inherited the 
proprietorship of Chandrodaya Press. 


TENT 


It is quite natural for Krishnachandra 
Karmakar to have taken a year to have 
the almanac prepared. The other 
evidence for the supposed date is that 
the Natun Panjika published from tl 
printing press of Sanders and Jones 
Company at Calcutta in 1254 by the 
Bengali Calendar (i.e. 1847) was an 
exact copy of Karmakar’s Natun Panjika 
The Sanders and Jones almanac 
reproduced not only the information in 
Karmakar’s Natun Panjika, but also all 
the woodcut prints so carefully executed 
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by Karmakar himself. The great popularity 
of Karmakar’s almanac can be gauged 
from the sales figures. It began with a 
circulation of 4,000-5,000. With the 
continuing popularity of the almanacs, 
the art of the woodcut underwent a 
thematic split. Book illustrations were 
now devoted almost exclusively to the 
entertainment of the educated middle 
class of Calcutta, for as a class they 
were the major buyers of books. Traces 
of the hybrid life style of the babus and 
the commercial theatre that had already 
55 


Plate 38 Episode from the Life of Krishna 


Krishna Leela or the Jalliance of 

Krishna. Manbhanijan. Krishna is pacifying 

the offended and angry Radha by 

” scribed in Bengal 
aracter ri Gopinath Swarnakarer 


Khodita, Sang Kambalitola Enaraved 


by Shri Gopinath Suarnakar f Karnbalitola 


Coloured woodcut “ 7 ¥ OA em 


grown into the favourite pastime of the 
parvenu began to enter into prints 
portraying themes from the Indian 
mythologies, probably to impress a 
clientele, rich, educated and fascinated 
by the Europeans. The almanac 
illustrations, on the other hand, tumed 
to rural Bengal, for the almanacs catered 
primarily to rural householders. Agents 
carried the Battala almanacs to the 
interiors of rural Bengal, and brought 
back to the publishers as feedback 
information on what the clientele 
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Plate 39 Episode from the Life of Krishna 
Krishna Leela or the Dalliance of Krishna 
Goshthavihar (Play at the Pasture) 
Krishna and Balarama standing under 
the Kadamba tree On the background 
flows the River Jamuna. Engraved in 
Bengali character ‘Tarini Charaner 
Krita’ (Done by Tarini Charan) 
Coloured woodcut. SKS. 35.2 25.2 em 
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Plate 40 Episode from the Life of Krishna 
Krishna Leela (the Dalliance of Krishna). 
Ras Chakra (Krishna's dance with the 
gopinis). It shows Radha and Krishna 
surrounded by the gopinis. Inscribed in 
Bengali character ‘Sri Lakshminarayan 


Sil, Sri Kartik Chandra Basak (Khodita), 


Sri Sri Radhagobindajir Maharas, 

Sang Darjipada’ ( Maharas of Sri Sri 
Radhagobindaji’, Si Lakshmi Narayan 
Sil, Sri Kartik Chandra Basak, engraver, 
of Darjipada). Coloured woodcut 
S.K'S. 35 X 25 cm. 
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expected to find in the almanacs. As the 
makers of the almanacs tried to satisfy 
these demands by adding new materials, 
they had to illustrate these new materials 
at the same time. This is how the 
ceremonies of Jamai Shashthi,( P.88), 
Bhai-phonta(P,24), Shivratri, several 
women’s rituals, Gajan, Chadak, 
Rathajatra (P.74.), and other popular 
celebrations and rituals came to be 
pictorialized in the almanacs 


The growing popularity of the almanacs 
brought changes to the almanac 
illustrations too. There was a different 
kind of a split in themes and composition 
in illustrations for the almanacs 


The changes came primarily 

with the almanacs becoming dependable 
media for advertising. The woodcut 
artists almost unawares tumed graphic 
designers. Before the era of the almanacs, 
woodcut artists and engravers had 
founded their art on literature and 
legends and rules of technique handed 
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down by their forefathers. B it 
introduction of advertising j| 
in the almanacs they had to reorientas 
their art to accommodate (/) imaai i 
pictures geared to direct propagan in 

and tuned to the vocabulary ar d 
intentions of advertising, (ii) ob 


everyday use that the artists had ne eY 
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had to draw earlier and had never 
imagined that they would have to 
portray ever 


At the sarne time the u oodcut 
and engravers had behind 
Indian tradition that made it easy for 
them to accept the challenge of 
representing oil phials (P.102 ). rubber 
stamps (P.111), grarmophones (P.110) 
baby food containers (P.103) cabbages, 
cauliflowers, knives and scissors 
jewellery and the entire range of objects 
of everyday use. The Indian artists and 
artisans had traditionally treated such 
objects with an artist's sense of aesthetic 
form and have been able to aive to an 
oil lamp, the nutcracker used to crack 
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the betel nut, the container for the betel 
leaves, and the handles of ladles and 
spatulas used in the kitchen a rare grace 
and shape 


Advertising brought in a whole new 
area of designing with advertisements 
that were either exclusively or primarily 
dependant on letters or figures with 
little scope for illustration. The artists 


were consequently compelled to concem 
themselves with the shape of the letters 
or the tradition of calligraphy, and 
beautiful fluid linearity to hold the letters 
together so that the letters do not lose 
their sharp edges, and at the same time 
find a formal beauty (P.125). 
Advertisements in the almanacs soon 
became a laboratory for experiments 
with the Bengali letters (P. 128). 


4 The extrar ragant babu. Detail from Plate 20 


Plate 41 Scene from Ramayana. Rama and 
Seeta. Rarnachandra and Seeta seated 
Their devotee Hanuman pays his 
respects. Attendants on both sides 
Engraved in Bengali character 
Sri Ramchandra Raja’ (Sri Rarnchandra 
the King). Done by some engraver from 
Shovabazar whose name is engraved 
illegibly. Partially coloured woodcut 
V.A.M. GD2355. 14 10” 
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Plate 42 The story of Hara-Parvati. It shows 
Mahadeva disguised as a merchant 


who has come to sell conch-shell bangles 


to Parvati. Present with Parvati are 


Menaka, mother of Parvati, and Parvati's 
friend and attendant. Menaka is holding 
Ganesh and the attendant is holding 
Kartik. Engraved in Bengali character 
‘Shri Shri Bhagavatir Shankha Paridhan, 
lahadeber Baniker Besh 


Menaka, M 
(Sri Sr Bhagavati wearing bangles 


made of conch-shell. Menaka, Mahadeva 


dressed as a merchant). Engraver 
unknown. Coloured woodcut. 
V.M. R5137(A). 25 * 49 cm. 


The other advertising media responded 
enthusiastically to the remarkable skills 
displayed in the designing of letters by 
the engravers of Battala. Their skills 
were soon employed in the designing 
of handbills and posters for the theatre 
and the Jatra. The art of engraving 
associated with Battala is in a moribund 
state, if not altogether dead, at the present 
moment. But Battala still retains its 
pre-eminence in the printing of handbills 
and posters for the theatre. 


The woodcut calligraphy of Battala has 
left its impress on several surviving forms 
like the clear, bold and yet rhythmic 
lettering on the shop signboards in this 
part of the country. Whenever a genuine 
applied artist comes to design covers 
for books and periodicals, the Battala 
styles come into play. Satyajit Ray, one 
of our finest applied artists, is a great 
admirer of the large theatre posters with 
large lettering designed and printed at 
Battala. If one looks closely at the covers 
designed by Ray himself, one will detect 
at once his indebtedness to the 
masculine charm of the Battala letters. 
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We shall now concen trate on th- 
print, Battala’s most mo morable ean 
By woodprint we m @anar lara 
Jartic 
kind of graphic picture . 
like a sheet of foolscap pane 
pictures printed vertically side | by 
R P Gupta, whose collection of B 
woodprints is the largest in C 
after those of Abanindranat th Tagore 
Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, Jamini Rc 
and the Victoria Memorial gives a 
accurate measurements of these 
woodprints in one of his articles 
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These woodcuts were printed either 
vertically or horizontally. The vertica 
square woodcuts would be isually 
14% inches in height and 9% inches 
in width. The horizontal woodcuts 
would be 131% inches in width and 
10% inches in height, or 13 inches 
and 9% inches. The woodcuts were 
printed on a very light paper that 
looked like sandpaper. The pictures 
were framed within sharp lines for 
highlighting.® 


There must have been variations for 
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these measurements at times : how 
otherwise can one explain the couple of 
17 inches by 10 inches prints mentioned 
by Archer in his book ? 


The dominant colour for graphic prints 
was black. In other words, the entire 
picture was printed in black. Later other 
colours would be laid on freely on the 
basic black. Not too many colours were 
used; there were only three colours used 
for overlaying — red, yellow and green 
The paper used was like modern 
newsprint, and allowed for easy mixing 
and coordination of colours. The pictures 
then assumed a colourful format. As 
one looks at these prints so many years 
after their making, one has a feeling 
that the colours have just been laid. In 
the sheer spontaneity evident in the 
overlaying of colours, one can see the 
personal touch of the artist concerned. 
One can find a parallel in the modern 
Polish posters that deliberately avoid a 
mechanical perfection or too neat 
slickness. In these works the artists try to 
leave behind an impression of immediacy 
all over, a kind of primitive naiveté even. 


Ley el Me To LoDo Meieieie tere | 


One sees a kind of neverendingness, 

a process of growth checked at the 
edge of completion. It is a way these 
artists choose to liberate their art from 
the mechanism that binds and 
characterizes a work of harmony and 
rigorous discipline. One finds a clue to 
the spirit of the Polish posters ina cryptic 
statement by Jan Lenica, a Polish master 
of the poster and the animated film 


One of the charming things about 
posters is the element of chance 
goveming their appearances.’ 


The paucity of historical-archival materials 
on the Battala woodprints that 
developed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and died out in the early 
twentieth has made a thorough probe 
into the form almost impossible. Even 
as one is frustrated at the absence of 
substantial collections of these prints in 
the country, one can find an explanation 
for the poor collection in the use of 
extremely thin paper — the kind used 
in kite-making — for these prints. When 
the woodprints enjoyed great popularity 
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Plate 43 Episode from Ramayana. The story of 


Ramachandra. Ramachandra and Seeta 
seated on a throne Lakshmana, 

Bharata, and other courtiers are present 

at court. The devoted army of monkeys 

are also present. Engraved in Bengali 
character ‘Shri Shn Ramraja, Shri Lakshmana. 
Shri Bharata, Shri Satrayan’ (Shri Rama 

the King with Shri Lakshmana, Shn Bharata. 
Shri Satryan or Snatrughna). Engraver 
unknown. Coloured woodcut 
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@ Facing page. 

Plate 44 Episode from Mahabharata. A scene 
from Kurukshetra. The young boy 
Abhimanyu is fighting alone against 
seven mighty warriors. Engraved in 
Bengali character ‘Saptarathi Abhimanyur 
Juddha. Dushasan, Duryodhan, 
Abhimanyu, Kama, Drona, Jayadratha’. 
The other names are illegible. Engraver 
unknown. Coloured woodcut. 

‘ S.K.S. 36.2 * 25.5, cm. 

This page. a& 

Plate 45 Episode from Mahabharata. A scene 
from the battle of Kurukshetra. It shows 
Bhishma on a bed of arrows and a flow 
of water springing to his lips. Engraved 
in character ‘Bhishmer Sharasajya. 
dudhisthir, Sri Krishna, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula, Sahadeva, Dushasan, Drona, 
Durjodhan’. The rest of the names are 
illegible. Also inscribed in Bengali 
character in the middle ‘Shri Nrityalal 
Datter Krita’ (Done by Shri Nrityalal 
Datta). Coloured woodcut. S.K.S. 

36 * 24.4 cm. 


in the households, they were priced so 
low that their patrons may have 
considered them not worth treasuring 
and preserving. A collector is unwillingly 
motivated by the price and rarity of 
objects. The Battala woodprints survive 
as specimens only thanks to the zeal 

of European collectors. In India and 
abroad art critics are studying the unique 
shapes and patterns of these prints. 


Jaya Appasamy’s ‘Early Calcutta Wood 
Engravings’ raises two problems, one 
associated with the lack of opportunity 
to see and study the actual prints 
themselves, the other concerned with 
identifying the source or origin. 


Lastly it is rather curious to find that 
museums in London and the West 
have large collections of these prints 
though they are difficult to come by 
in India. In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum for instance is one lot from 
the collection of J. Lockwood Kipling 
(father of the writer Rudyard Kipling) 
who was for many years Principal 
of the Lahore School of Arts. The 
notes with the prints state that they 
are from different Indian cities. 
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However from casually looking at 
these examples it would seem that 
most were produced in Calcutta.’ 


It was through the same J. Lockwood 
Kipling that a bunch of Kalighat pats 
had reached the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Monier-Williams had collected 
Kalighat pats. Collectors in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Germany had 
bought quite a lot of these. Several 
British missionaries had been regular 
collectors. These missionaries had cared 
a number of Kalighat pats and Battala 
woodprints to London. The missionaries 
bought these not from any artistic 
consideration but only to show people 
back home the viciousness of the 
‘heathens’, their barbaric customs and 
rituals, their terrible deities, and their 
superstitions, and to prove in the process 
the greatness and rigours of their mission 
to civilize these barbanans ! 


The last major British collector was 
William Archer, who was not a mere 
collector, but the most outstanding 
scholar on the Kalighat pats, and the 
greatest propagandist for the form. 


« Back in 1871 the British administrators 


Plate 46 Episode from Mahabharata, It shows a 


huge battle raging between Kaurava 
and Pandava armies. On the left are 
the Kaurava soldiers. On the right are 
Pandava ranks. Chariots, elephants, 
infantry, cavalry are all present. Dead 
bodies are scattered all around. A camel 
can be seen on lower left. Engraved in 
Bengali character ‘Kurukshetra Juddha 
Shri Ramtaran Das Krita. Chatra. 
Kurusena Pandavasena’(The Kurukshetra 


war done by Shri Ramtaran Das, Chatra, 


Kuru army, Pandava army). Chatra is 
a locality of Serampore which is situated 
only a few miles from Calcutta 
Coloured woodcut. V.A.M. GD2350 
14” x 10%" 


in India had sent a collection of Battala 
woodprints to the London Exhibition 
R P Gupta provides further relevant 
information 


A massive exhibition called the Arts 
of Bengal was on display in London 
towards the end of 1879 and in 


Manchester at the beginning of 1880, 


under the joint auspices of the 


White Chapel Gallery and the Victoria 


and Albert Museum. The exhibition 
featured Calcutta woodcuts along 
with a wider range of art objects from 
undivided Bengal. The organizer of 
the exhibition, art critics and 
connoisseurs recognized these as 
valuable documents and objective 
portrayals of life in Calcutta towards 
the close of the last century, besides 
their artistic worth.’ 


The Kalighat pats have been discussed 
extensively within the country and 
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In a cursory reference towa rds the or 

of his Kalighat Paintings to the lie 

woodprints, Archer gives the Mpressior 
- IID 


that it was the Kalighat patuas whe 
the Battala woodprints 


> Made 


The last phase of Kalighat painting 
occurs in the years 1885-1939 Bold 
simplifications continued to be the 
rule and in a desperate attempt to 
cheapen production line-drawing 
and tinted wood-cuts were also ES 
produced.!° 
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Archer's inadequate knowledge of the 
subject and lead on to quite a few 
blunders. Misconceptions that would 
follow from the couple of sentences 
include the following : 


(i) that there had been no line-drawing 
in the Kalighat pats before 1885; 

(ii) that the Kalighat patuas improvised 
tinted woodcuts only in a desperate 
bid to bring down the prices of 
pictures; 
(iii) that tinted woodcuts came into 
being only after 1885. 


Yet another misconception lurks 
behind the lines. Immediately after those 
lines Archer has to say, 


But the times themselves were 
against any prolonged survival. In 
other occupations than art, the Indian 
industrial revolution had destroyed 
the hand-worker. The Lithograph and 
the printed picture were now so general 
= hand painting seemed out of 

te. 


How can he then say that at the same 
time the pats were exploiting line drawing 
without colour and the woodprints 
were taking on tints of colour to 
popularize pictures and make them 


wove. 
” 
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available cheap ? 


Archer is fully aware of the place of 
origin of the woodprints. The two 
tinted woodcuts that he describes 
towards the end of his book had been 
collected by John Irwin from 

Jamini Roy, and Archer clearly says : 


Woodcuts, frequently modelled on 
Kalighat pictures, were produced by 
Bengali wood-engravers in the Simula, 
Battala, Hogalkunda, and Sobhabazar 
suburbs of Calcutta.!? 


Archer has the great knack of distorting 
facts with skill and agility to set up new 
truths as he finds them useful. 


4 


From woodprints we shall go back for 
a while to woodcuts. Pranab Ranjan 
Ray, a researcher in the field, suspects 
the existence of a tradition of technique 
behind the artistry evident in the four 
woodcuts used in Annadamangal 


Speculation naturally points to the 
Serampore press, for that was the only 
place where the artists could have 
acquired some practical experience 
There is no way to determine whether 
it was metal engraving or wood 
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Plate 47 Episode from Ramayana. It shows the 


twin sons of Rama, Lava and Kusha, 
stopping the progress of Shri Ramachandra's 
sacrificial horse. As a result a fight 
ensues between father and sons 
Valmiki's ashrama (retreat) can be seen 
closely and in a small hut in one comer 
of the ashrama can be seen a melancholy 
Seeta. Inscribed in Bengali character 
‘Lab Kusher Juddha. Janaki’ |The 
battle of Lava and Kusha. Janaki is 
another name for Seeta) Engraver 
unknown, Coloured woaqdcut 

VM R5138 (A) 25 * 39cm 


engraving that the Bengali artisans had 
mastered first. Engravings of both kinds 
appear in the same book. Kashinath 
Mistri and Harihar Bandyopadhyay, 
contemporaries of Ramchand Roy, the 
illustrator of Annadamangal, were metal 
engravers highly praised by Europeans 
in Calcutta. The former is credited with 
a ‘highly creditable execution’ of 
illustrations for Joyce’s Dialogues on 
Mechanics and Astronomy published 
by the School Book Society. If the 
press at Serampore is identified as the 
possible training ground for the woodcut 
artists, where could have the metal 
engravers acquired their primary 
practice ? It is difficult to accept the fact 
suggested by another researcher in 
the field, Benoy Ghosh : 


Artists who had illustrated the pattas 
or pages of the punthis were now 
called upon to illustrate printed books. 
They had an expertise in woodcut 
engraving from their traditional 
association with punthis and 
manuscripts in pre-printing days. In 
the first phase of printing, there was 
little scope for illustration beyond 
woodcuts. There was some metal 
engraving also. As the Battala writers 
extended their market, the Bengali 
artisans and artists too had a larger 
clientele.'$ 


Firstly, was there really sufficient scope 
in the pre-printing days to train and 
acquire mastery in a distinct art form 
called the woodcut ? Where was the 
scope ? Secondly, while the connection 
between the punthis and the wooden 
pattas was close enough (the patta in 
fact was the cover for the punthi and 
protected it); was there really any 
connection between the patta and 
woodcuts ? The patta would be 
decorated with illustrations but never 
engraved. Thirdly, is there any evidence 
to establish that Bengali artists in 
pre-printing days had acquired a mastery 
in the art of illustration for the punthis? 
Where are these specimens anyway ? 
Lastly, does a skill in the use of brush 
and ink necessarily guarantee skill in 
engraving on wood or copper plates ? 


If it had been the job of the artists to 
trace the picture out on wood or metal 
with the engraving left to the artisans, 
there could have been some justification 
for the connection drawn with the 
illustrators of the punthis. But that too 
seems unlikely if one goes by the 
following report in the Friend of India. 


The plates cost in general a gold 
mohur, Casirivig, engraving and all, 
for in the infancy of this art, as of 
many others, one man is obliged to 
act many parts.!* 


q@ The devoted husband. Detail from Plate 21 
Facing page 


Plate 48 Book illustration. Annapurna. 
OONOODAH MONGUL. Calcutta 
1816. The artist is probably Ramchand 
Roy. The book contains six ‘cuts’ and 
two of them bears his name ‘Engraved 
by Ramchand Roy’ 
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Plate 49 Book illustration. Bakultalay Sundar 
(Sundar under the Vakula tree). 
OONOODAH MONGUL Calcutta 1816. 
Probably Roy is the engraver. 
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Plate 50 Book illustration from Gouri Vilas by 
Ramchandra Tarkalankar, Calcutta, 
1824. The book contains six illustrations. 

4 

Plate 51 Book illustration from Gouri Vilas, 
Calcutta, 1824. 
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It was the artisans rather than the artists 
who played the more prominent role 
in engraving. The first engravers were 
originally jewellers, silversmiths, 
coppersmiths etc, The predominance 
of the artisans over the artists is evident 
in the first phase of engraving in the 
lack of imagination. If the artists had 
been at work from the very beginning, 
the goddess Annapurna, the giver of 
food, would not have appeared in 
Annadamangal with a bow! of rice in 
one hand and a khunti in the other 
hand (P. 48), 


The early engravings betray a state of 
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confusion all over, and reflect the — 

indecisions and uncertainties of their 
makers on several questions. They > 
were yet to make up their minds as t¢ 


what class they would 


cater to, an 


whether they should try to tele eee 
old artistic traditions and follow 


or go over to the Europe 


altogether, 


Benodebihari Mukhe 


an schools 


rjee the artist 


had harsh words for the art of the 


period : 


i d 
Just as the new city was detache 


from the larger Indian societs 


ty, SO the 
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new schooling in its art an¢! 
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contemporary taste were cut off 
from the wider background of the 
life style of the people.'® 


The criticism would apply more to the 
engravings used as illustrations in the 
Battala books than to the Battala 
woodprints. The indecisions of the 
artists are more glaring there. One can 
sense how the artists of the time suffered 
from both the demands of the technique 
and the stirrings of conscience. The 
pall of the bad taste of the hybnd 
educated community must have fallen 
on the sensibility of the artists. The 


regional pats of Bengal, the pattas of 


the punthis, the temple terracottas, and 
earlier still, the Mughal or Rajput 
paintings. or the even earlier architecture 
and sculptures, all demonstrate artistic 
styles distinctive to their times, controlled 
by a central artistic line or aesthetic 
But nothing of the kind can be identified 
in the woodcuts or engravings. They 
betray reminiscences of the rural pats 
of Bengal, the Mughal school in its 
dying days in Murshidabad, and 
sometimes even the styles of Rajput 
and Kangra painting 
There are other provocations too 
strengthening our doubts. Fourteen years 
69 


Plate 52 Book illustration Sn Sn Ganapat 
(Ganesha) From Kali Kaivalyadayini by 
Nanda Kumar Bhattacharya Calcutta 

w 1836 

Plate 53 Book illustration from Bhagavadgita 
Calcutta, 1836 
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Plate 54 Book illustration. Vidyar Biraha, 


Sundarer Upasthiti (Vidya’s yearning for 


her lover, Sundar’s presence) from 

ww Annadamangal. Calcutta, 1857. 

Plate 55 Book illustration. Sundarer Malini 
Sakshat (Sundar meets the flower girl). 
From Annadamangal Calcutta, 1857. 
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after the publication of Annadamangal, 
Bhabanicharan Bandyopadhyay had 
to make a public announcement in print, 
on the eve of the appearance of the 
Srimad Bhagavata he published : ‘I shall 
have it printed by a Brahman on the 
Chandrika machine’. The printing ink 
itself was purified with water from the 
holy Ganga. Benoy Ghosh, in his 
Kolkata Culture, writes : 


When the first books came out of the 
printing presses, the people of the 
country regarded these books and 
even the printed letters as sinful to 


look at and touch. The books were - 


being printed on foreign machinery, 
and since most of the early books 
were scriptures, people found a 
conspiracy of the priests behind 
printing itself, a conspiracy aimed at 
the subversion of the religion of the 
country. The printing press and 
printed books were considered as 
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execrable and taboo as the food and 
dress and religious rites of people 
believing in an alien religion. The 
people of the country had to utter 
the names of the gods, shut their 
eyes in meditation, and even 
pronounce holy spells for 
self-purification, at the mention of 
printing presses or the sight of 
printed books. One had to make - 
dips in the sacred Ganga if one - 
seen a printing machine or touc e 
a printed book.'® 


How did the Battala artists dare to i 
introduce European costumes ait 
pillars of European architecture ! 
their woodcut illustrations for sain 
semi-religious books, in such ee i 
of rigid conservatism ‘ Ina Geeta we 
the royal court of Rama an ors, rows 
can detect hanging glass lanter"™. 

of Gothic arches, characters a 
chapkans, and an environme 


oo 


associated with the courts of the 
Badshahs. The two gatekeepers in the 
picture wear coats, trousers and hats. 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning, sits, 
holding a veena, on an open lotus, 
framed within a pair of Doric pillars 
and Venetian glass lamps. 


In the early woodcuts one sometimes 
comes across two different works by 
two different artists with the same theme. 
The Raja is portrayed differently in the 
two Devijuddhas engraved by 
Madhabchandra Das and Nrityalal 
Dutta. The Raja sits like a Mughal 
emperor in both the pictures. He holds 
a rose in his hand in both the pictures, 
and rests against a cushion at the back. 
But while Dutta chooses to fill in the 
background quite realistically with a 
decorative umbrella over the throne, 
Das puts in a decorated tapestry. 
Kamal Kymar Mazumdar, with his 
immense experience of the Bengal 
folk arts, praises Madhab Das : 
Madhab Das should be credited with 
intelligence for the tapestry he puts 
behind the Raja, and with remarkable 
skill in floral designing. .. .. Ae 


The craftsmanship displayed in the floral 


work on the tapestry cannot however 
save the picture from the flaw of a 
lifeless backdrop. 


A close comparison of the parallel 
works of two different artists illustrating 
the Adhyatma Ramayan and the 
Devijuddha show the artists in a state 
of confused indecision in the conflict 
between tradition and contemporary 
influences. 


There is an anachronism evident in the 
dresses wom by women in both the 
Battala book illustrations and the large 
woodprints. For Bengali women 
appearing in these pictures never wear 
the saree, and seem to prefer the 
ghagra (P. 36). The cross-hatching 
used in some cases to heighten the 
roundedness of the figure and the use 
of slightly rounded lines as parallels to 
suggest the folds of the clothes carry 
traces of the art of the Bengal terracotta. 
But there is more of the Kangra style 
when the pictures have perspective, 
several women together and trees 

(P. 38). How did the Kangra style 
come into the Bengal woodcuts ? 

Is there a hidden connection relating 
the two styles ? Searching for an answer 
to these questions, one comes across a 
few revealing paragraphs in Dinesh 
Chandra Sen’s Brihat Banga : 


The rulers of a few states in the 
Himalayan valley stretching along the 
North-East borders of the Punjab 
claim to be descendants of the 
-Senas of Bengal. The genealogical 
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records of the dynasties of Kashmir, 
Punch, Suket, Mandi and Junga 
trace their descent from Rupsena, . 
son of Surasena (descendant of 
Lakshana Sena), who was thrown 
out of Gaudadesha by the Muslim 
invaders in 1259 Vikram Samvat, 
and was forced to settle in Prayaga. 
As rulers they must have taken along 
with them Bengali sculptors and 
Bengali artists to their new places. 
What the art historians usually 
describe as the Kangra Kalam may 
well be the Bangla Kalam. 


Bengali artists must have been the 
founders of this schoo]. Otherwise 
how could there be such close 
similarity between the old Kalighat 
pats and the Kangra paintings ? The 
flowing ink lines that run through a 
picture of Mahadeva and a picture 
of a fairy and several other Kalighat 
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Plate 56 Book illustration. From Adhyatma 
Ramayana — Balkanda. No imprint is 
available because the title page is missing, 
Engraved in Bengali character 
‘Banarganer Dwarraksha - Shri Netyaram 
Datter Krita’ (Monkeys guard the gate. 
Done by Shri Netyaram Datta). 
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paintings appear also in many of the 
Kanara works.'® 
This simple conclusion drawn by 
Sen would not solve the dispute 
conclusively 


1. The typical linear strokes of the 
Kanara style may have influenced 
the Kalighat paintings, but the women 
in the Kalighat works, with their 
Dacca sarees and the vermilion mark 
on their foreheads remain typically 
Bengali, unaffected by the other 
fashions in the Kangra paintings. 


2. The Kalighat works bear no influence, 
neither Kangra nor Wester, as a 
permanent feature of their style. 


3, If the Kangra school had originated 
with artists from Bengal, is it not 
rather odd that at a later period the 
style had come to affect only the 

Plate 57 Book illustration. From the same book woodcuts so powerfully and left the 


as in Plate 56. Engraved in Bengali ) 
Ponsa ateict Dota totes other art forms unaffected * 


Sang Jodabagan (Done by Sri Nrityalal 4. At the same time it is true that the 
Datta of Jodabagan) dresses of Bengali women in the 
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Bengal terracottas bear a 


resemblance to the stron 


Kangra f 
nee ash; 
». The Kalighat Pictures oe Shion, 


pictures. But the woodcuts ; 
primarily book illustrations sta 
independent pictures oni, ts 
woodprints. Can one then s 

that the artisan artists of Battalee 
turned to the Kangra Paintin : had 
the Bengal terracottas asa a a 
against strict bindings of |“! 
predetermined Measurement. 

a severely limited range of nite 


These are questions that may lonc 
ee unanswered for it is just the 

eginning of an investigative apnrna.i 
to the Battala woodcuts ct. 


There is another characteristj 
the Battala woodcuts. The Wateae 
portray deities and mythological ; 
characters as human beings, settin 
them against elements drawn fait 
typical nineteenth century environment. 
with Nrisinha the mythical man-lion 
wearing a dhoti(P. 4), Hiranyakashipu 
in choga chapkans and pump shoes 
Jashoda in a house with Roman arches 
(P. 32), and stage curtains as a 
backdrop or curling above the picture 
(P. 60). But even as they stand so 
close in so many respects to the 
European traditions, they remain 
supremely indifferent to conventions 
regulating the organization of light and 
shade. They would never make use of 
the European convention of light 
reflected from a particular direction. 
The Battala pictures made use of 
elements of the life style of the European 
or Europeanized community, but refused 
to submit to the stylistic and technical 
conventions of European paintings. 
Their birds and beasts never became 
realistic. The woodcuts never treated 
their men and women (P. 29), their 
birds (P. 25), and beasts, their skies 
and clouds and their trees in 
representational terms. 
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The woodprints can be generally 
classified into three categories : 

(a) mythological, (b) historical, and 
(c) social. They can be put into two 
broader categories, viz. religious an 
social. a 
The religious prints would feature 3 
and goddesses, episodes from the 
Ramayana (P. 12), and the / 
Mahabharata (P. 45), at a later wig 4 
from the life story of Sri Chaitanya, & 
still later from the Bengali folk rites a 
ceremonies. The gods and pa. 
portrayed include Shiva and ae 

(P. 64), Kali (P. 1), Durga er oth 
Jagaddhatri (P.71,) Lakshmi, Krishna. 
Kartika, Ganesha, Radha and Kn 


Primarily 


nly later as 


—— 


Jashoda, Ganga on her makara, etc 
Though part of the highest pantheon, 
Shiva and Parvati are treated by the 
Bengalis as familiar, mundane 
characters, Shiva is an easygoing, lazy 
improvident god, addicted to drugs, 
who can burst into a divine rage under 
provocation. Behind this image of the 
god there may be the memories of 
more plentiful times in the life of the 
race. The ox as the animal that Shiva 
rides could very well symbolize the 
slower pace of an agricultural life 
pattern (P. 70) 


The social themes included the 
contemporary babu society, fragments 
from the life of the Europeans in India 
and the more sensational happenings 
of the time, like the Elokeshi case. The 
Kalighat pats give all the details of the 
case (P. 30). The woodprints pick up 
just a few of them. Besides these one 
can see the balloon that flew from the 
grounds of the Fort, Sushila Sundari 
the charmer who appeared at the Great 
Bengal Circus, and of course all the 
Calcutta scandals of the time. 


The babu society of the woodprints is 
derived from the Kalighat pats. It was 
the Kalighat pat that pioneered the 
mockery of the babus. The babu holding 
a sitar, and the bibi with her hookah, 
sitting on two sides of a table (P. 27); 
the babu carrying his newly-wed wife 
on his shoulders, and a rope around 
the mather’s neck (P. 21); or the 
prodigal babu in his hired clothes out 
for a walk and the shrew-moles running 


Book illustration From the book of rhymes by 
Ishwar Gupta 

Woodcut enaraved by Late Karnal Kurnar Mazurnear 
Courtesy | The collection of 


Mrs Dayamoyee Mazumdar 


proverbs is the cat as a saint, a 
masterpiece. The cat wears a tulasi 
chaplet, and sacred marks on his 
forehead and holds a shrimp in his 
mouth (P. 18). 


The quiet smile, the mild sting of humour 
and the liberties that the artists take in 
the woodprints are all derived from the 
daring innovations of the Kalighat pats. 
The woodprints carry the tradition 
further ahead. The woodprint artists 
make courageous connections between 
mythological themes and contemporary 
features. They wanted to bring to their 
works a lyric grace and an element of 
the dramatic at the same time. 


The artist by choice elects to depict 
certain well-known - - - episodes 

in the language of the times. 

For example, in one work we see 
Arjuna winning the hand of Draupadi, 
by shooting at a fish target from its 
reflection in a basin of water. On the 
right of the composition Draupadi’s 
father and courtiers are seated ona 


Plate 58 Book illustration. From the same book 
as in Plate 56. Engraved in Bengali 
character ‘Shri Nntyalai Datter krita 
(Done by Shn Nnityela! Dara 


takht with holsters very much as 
might have the upper class Bengali 
bhadralok of the day while on the 
left is a double-storeyed colonial 


a chorus in his room (P. 20), a literal 
rendering of a popular proverb — all 
these come from the Kalighat pats. 
Another motif derived from popular 


Plate 59 Book illustration. Possibly this shows a 
courtesan and a thief. Published with 
an article by Sukumar Sen entitled 
Battalar Boi (The Books of Battala) in 
Chittaranjan Bandyopadhyay (ed.), 
Dui Shataker Mudran O Prakashan. 
Calcutta, 1981, pp.269— 282. 


style mansion, again like a stage set, 


on the upper floor of which can be 
seen Draupadi herself with her girl 
friends shyly watching the scene.!9 


One needs to explain the courage that 


these artists showed in their defiance 
of conventional forms and images in 
the portrayal of the deities adored in 
the padas and the episodes from the 
puranas, in the face of the orthodoxy 
of the contemporary Hindu society 
spuming the slightest touch of the 
mlechha with superstitious awe, and 


the leaders of society laying down rigid 


codes of behaviour. They must have 
drawn their courage and inspiration 
from (a) the patronage of the city- 
based new zamindars, the product of 


the Permanent Settlement, or the babus; 
and (b) the contemporary literary trends. 


dust as the illustrated book in Bengali 
came into being with a new edition of 
Bharatchandra's Annadamangal, so 
his Vidyasundar (a part of the 
Annadamangal) and his Rasamanjuri 


led to the development in Bengali of a 


whole new genre of erotic songs and 
lyrics 


Bharatchandra emerged as the guru 
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of the Battala literati, his Vidyasundar 
and Rasamanjuri became an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration. 
Chandrakanta by the Sutanuti poet 
Kaliprasad, Kaminikumar, Rahasya 
Bilap, Sukumar Bilas, Jivan Jamini, 
Madhumalati, Satituasudhasindhu, 
Premopadesh Natak, Striloker 
Darpachurna, Kamaldattaharan, 
Premollas, Rasikatarangini, landmarks 
of Battala literature, grew upon the 
tradition laid by Vidyasundar and 
Rasamanjuri. It was only natural for 
the poets of Kareya, Mechhuabazar, 
Bhowanipur, and Battala in Sutanuti 
to be swept along by a tradition that 
could tempt a serious scholar like 
Madanmohan Tarkalankar to write a 
piece like Basavadatta at the age of 
twenty, playing with tripping rhymes 
in the manner of Bharatchandra, .- 
and a severe prose writer and 
writer like Akshaykumar Dutt to * 
Write a poem like Anangamohan. 
Obviously the Battala artists ware 
ceaselessly engaged in identifying 
the nature of the demand as it 
evolved, and meeting the demand. 


Another factor behind the sense of fun, 


the interest in dramatic situations, the 
contemporary life styles, and the stage 
setting as a backdrop may have been 
the Battala literary tradition with its 
liveliest genre, the farce. The Battala 
farce of the period directed its satire 
primarily against the contradictions 
and anachronisms of contemporary 
life and society. The themes are quite 
obvious in titles like Premer Lukochuri 
(‘Hide and seek in love’), Mag Sarbaswa 
(‘All for a wench’), Pash Kara Mag 
(‘The educated wench’), Thakathaki 
Tara (‘A bitter bout’), Ruchitey Aruchi 
(‘Farewell to Taste’) 


The babus, noveaux riches, ruled in 
state over the neighbourhood of Battala. 
The babus, in their mod craving for 
ostentatious consumption and 
self-projection, had become the chief 
patrons of the kheud, the akhdai the 
half-akhdai, the kabigan, the bai nautch, 
and several other forms of entertainment. 


At the next phase, they formed their 
private amateur Jatra companies. Then 
they came to take interest in amateur 
theatricals, trying to copy in an 
amateurish manner the models of real 
theatre growing fo a respectable form 
in the European district of the city 


The hybrid culture of the babus Is 
placed in its proper setting by 
Benoy Ghosh when he writes 


The growth from the jatragan to the 
theatre was marked so blatantly by 
bad taste, self-indulgence and crude 
exhibitionism that the common people 
felt a revulsion at the very mention 
of theatre. For them theatre was 
virtually, synonymous with a bai 
nautch session in the garden house 
of some rich babu, the meeting place 
of the vicious, the reckless and the 
whores.?! 


In his article on ‘theatre in Battala’ 
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Plate 60) Book ilhustratior 
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Plate 61 


yundarer Sannyasineshe 


Rajdarshan | Sundar 5 the F 
disguised as an ascet rom Annac 
Mangal. Calcutta 1357 

g 
Book illustration Mashaney Sundarer 
Kalistutt Sundar NHOTSIDS dal ne 
cremation grounds) from Annada Mango 


Calcutta. 1857 
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Plate 62 Book illustration. Rdasjatra Utsab (Ras 


festival), from Nutan Panjika (The New 


Almanac). Calcutta, 1892. 
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Ghosh quotes from a letter published 
in Samachar Chandrika to give an 
impression of the character of this 
theatre : 


The young rich spent a lot of their 


money on making costumes of various 


kinds. They employed English 


teachers to train them in acting. The 


indigenous theatre actors would be 
wearing the same kind of costume 
all through. The costumes worn by 
the English actors were a thousand 
times better. Their clowning, their 
acting and their costumes matched 
perfectly. 24 


We have a glimpse here of the hash 
that Anglo-Bengali culture was at the 
time, and can explain the presence in 
the mythological Battala pictures of 
anachronistic English costumes, and 
Doric pillars or Venetian glass lamps 
filling in the settings. In numerous 
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sd palltisg Kalighat pats and Battala 
woodcuts one can see at the top of the 


frame the furled up theat 
that the artist used to ai 
with. The Europeanism. + his 
the Battala woodc uts « nthe 

(i) the hybrid mix ¢ havncter from 
babu culture of the time 44 


( 
their urge to mock, albeit li) from 


Cauti . 
j lously 


the pressures the artists folt 
into the hybrid culture of the hon 
(the world of Molidre’. bye : > Dabus 
gentlemen’) from the mone we 
rural environment where ¢t “ 
their roots he 


l\Olesomo 


till had 


Working within the moral licence +. 
the new urban culture allowed. * 
naturally threw artistic codes to the : 
The Battala artists did not siseeae doe 
costumes or settings of their toi 
they assailed the eternal forms of _ 
mythological paint ngs in India rh _— 
is at least one instance illustrating th; 
trend with great clarity , 


th 
the artist 


The theme of the painting is the 
age-old one of Sri Krishna stealing the 
clothes of the bathing gopinis. [n all 
the earlier traditional representations 
of this theme, Krishna is always seen 
sitting on the bough of a tree. Here for 
the first time Krishna appears standing 
playing on his flute. The artist shows 
excellent graphic sense in the way he 
retains the circularity of the tree, and 
yet clears a space within the tree to 
accommodate the body of Krishna. 
He is even more daring elsewhere in 
the same painting. A vertical tree at 
the centre of the painting goes up to 
the top. The nude gopinis stand in.a 
row, half immersed in the water, filling 
up the bottom of the picture horizontally 
At this point the artist had obviously 
come to the problem of how to fill in 
the empty space on both sides of the 


- central tree. Two more trees on the 


sides would be the obvious solution, 
and that is the solution the artist es 
but the trees he painted were radically 
different from the central tree. In 5 
blatant defiance of the traditional nom s 
of Indian art, the Battala artist Pic - 
up from British border designs * — 
motif that could be easily shape? ' 

a tree (P. 35). ee 
The picture is undated. lf ar - - 
been given, one could have me 
prove that the Battala artists . 
mastered the art of adverts na a 
applied art even while wot ing 
decorating the almanac> 


ks 
; . rinted bo 
In the earliest phase of prition “ 


P ; wa 
in Bengali, there gre ‘ks like 
satirical literature, with works 7 


Bhabanicharan Bandyopadhyss 1 me 
Kalikata Kamalalaya (‘Calc ; 


ich’), Naba 6a 
of the Rich aa Nab 


of the New 


(‘Affairs of the New Bib’), Kaliprasanna 
Sinha’s incomparable Hutom Pyanchar 
Naksha (‘Owlish Sketches’), and the 
first Bengali novel, Alaler Gharer Dulal 
(‘The Rich Man's Darling’), by 
Pearichand Mitra writing under the 
pseudonym of Tekchand Thakur. 


With all their differences in style and 
attitudes, all these authors were 
primarily and passionately concerned 
with exposing the false pretences of 
contemporary social life. The artistry 
that went into the making of these works 
has given them a lasting worth as 
documentation of a certain period of 
the nineteenth century. It is only too 
natural that the ideals and aims of the 
literary community should influence or 
inspire the woodcut artists either 
directly or more subtly. 
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The woodpnint artists who have been 
identified till now include Krishnachandra 
Das, Madhabchandra Das, Gopicharan 
Karmakar, Hiralal Karmakar, Panchanan 
Karmakar, Gobindachandra Roy, 
Ramdhan Swarnakar, Benimadhab 
Bhattacharya, Kartikchandra Basak, 
Kartikchandra Karmakar, 
Ganeschandra Manna, and TDD. The 
names of the artists were always 
engraved at the bottom of the picture, 
in most cases in Bengali, and rarely in 
English initials. Some of them would 
put their addresses down too. But the 
dates were never recorded. 


There was yet another outstanding artist, 
Nrityalal Dutta, the greatest perhaps 
of the woodcut artists of the time, with 
his extraordinary skill in filling in empty 
spaces, the density and harmony of his 
composition, and in the grace of his 
forms As evidence of his influence on 
modern Bengali artists a century after 
his death and of the admiration modem 
artists have for his creative skill, one 
can cite the instance of an exhibition 
held under the auspices of the Banga 
Samskriti Sammelan at the Marcus 
Square, Calcutta, in 1961 on the 
occasion of the centenary of the birth 
of the poet Rabindranath Tagore 
A report published in the weekly 
Desh noted 
There were works by three 
contemporary artists modelled on 
those by Nritvalal Dutta, a Bengali 
artist probably contemporaneous 
with Carey. He was a common 
engraver, but surprisingly enough 
he was profoundly concemed almost 
. two hundred years ago with some of 
the artistic problems that 


oma pa in trying to 
face ~0 te ranean, 
he had solved with remarkable skill 


oe 


\\ 


' 
—— 
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the problems of dividing and filling 
in empty spaces, proving once again 
that the origins of modernistic art 
are not really modem, but old enough 
Nerode Mazumdar, Kamala Roy 
Chaudhury and Bijan Chaudhury, 
all three of them well known in their 
own nights, have produced distinctive 
works in their imitations of 

Nrityalal Dutta 24 


Just as the imports of the colourful 
lithographic prints had sucked up the 
stream of Kalighat pats and Battala 
woodpnints, so the lessons in lithography 
imparted at the Art School had ebbed 
the tide of woodcuts for book illustration 
While the woodprints died out, 
woodcuts as book illustrations survived 
precanously. Trailokyanath Deb, who 
signed his woodcuts ‘T N.D’ or 
‘T.N. Deb’, was in the forefront of the 
handful of artists who kept the tradition 
alive on individual initiative. He was 
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Plate 63 Book illustration ‘Saraswati’ by NLD 
Possibly by Sri Nrityalal Datta: From 
Nutan Panjika (The New Almanac) 
Calcutta, 1882 
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followed in the line by artists like 
Biharilal Roy, Priyagopal Das, and 
Haridas Sen. Dakshinaranjan Mitra 
Mazumdar (1877 — 1957), a well-known 
writer for children, drew illustrations 
for his stories, and these were made 
into woodcuts by Priyagopal Das. 
Haridas Sen illustrated Trailokyanath 
Mukherjee’s Kankabati and Biharilal 
Sarkar’s Vidyasagar in woodcuts. 
Vidyasagar's Varnaparichay, the most 
popular and widely used alphabet book 
in Bengali, is illustrated all over with 
Battala woodcuts. 

Although they are sporadic in nature, 
yet one can notice efforts to use this 
tradition in the works of a few 
contemporary applied artists like 
Satyajit Ray, Raghunath Goswami, 
Kalyan Sen and Purnendu Pattrea. 
The one example of outstanding work 
in book illustration using the tradition 
is the corpus left behind by Kamal Kumar 
Mazumdar. Better known as a novelist 
after his death, in his lifetime Mazumdar 
was more active as a theatre director, 
as editor of several periodicals, as a 
scholar researching into traditional art 
styles, and as an illustrator in a highly 


Plate 64 Book illustration. Satir Vivaha (The 
of Sati) from Hara Parvati 
Mangal by Ramchandra Tarkalankar. 
Calcutta, 1851. 


original style of woodcuts, of a few books 
of popular rhymes. His style is technically 
more akin to that of wood-engraving 
than of woodcut. He had studied with 
great care both the uninhibitedly sharp 
sweep of the Kalighat style and the 
freedom of movement of the Battala 
woodprints. We shall quote Mazumdar 
on Kalighat paintings, a piece that not 
only illuminates the Kalighat pats, but 
touches revealingly on the close 
connections between the Battala 
woodprints and Kalighat paintings. 


Picasso once acknowledged how 
difficult he found it to tackle the 
numerous lines of the face, and how 
they could not be brought into a 
relationship with the lines of the 

rest of the body. Kalighat had attacked 
the problem long ago. One can see 
how shrewdly several pictures do 
not show the lines of lips at all but 
complete the lips in the suggestions 
left in the lines of the chin. Through 
this they achieve another remarkable 
dimension, that of a suggestion of 
the dramatic. The other stylistic fact 
lies in the way they retain the beauty 
of the full breasts and turn the two 
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into two directions so that the woman 
seems to look sideways rather than 
frontally, and thus the symmetry of 
the oval of the face is slightly disrupted, 
the play of the lines within the 
limited space filling the viewer with 
sheer wonder.?4 


The Battala woodprints derived their 
structural simplicity from the Kalighat 
paintings, even as they added to the 
tradition the decorative richness of the 
Indian artistic tradition and signs and 
symbols drawn from the contemporary 
culture of urban Calcutta developed 
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as a British colony. It is the pursuit of 
every living art to draw upon several 
artistic traditions and find an identity 
at the same time that is both lively and 
unrepetitive. That is a goal that the 
Battala graphics had reached within 
their short span of existence 


It is one of the ironies of history that 
the art of the woodcuts in Bengal died 
a premature death as it mastered the 
Western rules of the form, even before 
it could reach the fulness of youth 
The other major reason behind its death 
was the charm and glitter of the colourful 
lithographs and oleographs printed 

in and imported from abroad. 


History is said to have a tendency to 
repeat itself. If that is true, we could 
well trust that there would be a 
revaluation of the Battala woodprints 
some time in the future in both art and 


art criticism 


Purnendu Pattrea 
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Plate 66 Book illustration. ‘Rashichakra’ (Diagram 
of Planetary Positions), From Nutan 
Panjika, Calcutta, 1242 (Bengali Calendar 
year corresponding to 1835-36). 


Plate 67 Book illustration.’ Durga’. From Nutan 
Calendar 


Panjika, Calcutta, 1243 (Bengali 
= corresponding to 1836-37). 


Printmaking by 
Woodblock up to 
1901 : A Social and 
Technological 
History 


Preliminary remarks 
on the media 


The matrix of a woodcut is generally 
provided by the wood of a tree sawn 


plankwise along the length or the height. 


On such a block of wood, a design or 
an image (the negative of which will be 
the end-product) is brought into being 
by scooping out broad areas with 
instruments with broad cutting edges, 
called the scrive or the V-gouge, the 
semi-circular or the U-gouge and the 
Japanese knife with a slightly angular 
(30° to 40° angle) cutting edge (not 
much different from the knives the 
barbers of our country use to cut nails— 
called the narun). 


The matrix of a wood-engraving is 
usually a block of end-grain wood or a 
piece cut out cross-sectionally from a 
trunk or a branch. The design or the 
image is made by furrowing such a 
block with instruments having pointed 
cutting edges, called the round graver, 
the anglet graver, the lozenge graver, 
the burin and the needle.! 


Often blocks of wood are carved witha 
chisel driver by a hammer, as for 
wood-carved sculpture, to produce the 
negatives of the designs and the images 
to be seen in print. This is usually done 
to make blocks for textile printing. 


Irrespective of whether it is a plank or 
an end-grain block and whether the 
design is brought out by carving, cutting 
or engraving, a wood-block is almost 
always printed in relief or the cameo 
method; i.e. the paper or the textile 
receiving the impression of the block, 
gets the impression of the uncut surface; 
the cut-away portions of the block never 
come in contact with the impression - 
receiving surface. This method of 
printing is exactly opposite the intaglio 
printing, the method in which etchings 
and metal-plate engravings are usually 
printed. In intaglio printing, the ink 
comes out from the sunken grooves 
of the plate to make the impression 
on the surface receiving the imprint. 
The redoubtable innovator, Eric Gill? 
went against this usual practice and 
took some intaglio prints from woodcut 
blocks. But it was left to Sanat Kar of 
Bariaa) to turn wood intaglio into a 
viable medium for printmaking. All 
references to woodcut, wood-engraving 
and wood-carving in this survey, from 
before Eric Gill’s or Sanat Kar’s times, 
will normally mean prints done by the 
relief or the cameo process from wood 
blocks. It is basically the same method 
of printing as applied by the 
letter-press printers. 
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Ancient world history of 
wood-block printing 


The earliest prints made by man were 
imprints frorn carved or cut or engraved 
blocks of wood. Imprints of 
colour-smeared palms and fingers on 
walls of rock left by the so-called 
mesolithic cave painters, found all over 
the world, cannot strictly be called prints 
(except in a very narrow technical sense) 
as the matrices for such imprints were 
not man-made. Nor can we regard the 
seals made of plastic substance brought 
into being by stamping with sealings 
as prints (except in a very loose sense 
of the term). 

The earliest example of a proper print 
is the illustrated block-book Vajja-Sutta, 
the Chinese translation of a Buddhist 
scriptural text, found by the Paul Pelliot 
Expedition in the Tun-Huan Cave of 
the Thousand Buddhas in Central 
China. This cameo (relief)— printed 
block-book (including the illustrations) 
is dated corresponding to 868 of the 
Christian era.° 


It is almost certain that by the first 
decade of the fifteenth century the 
technique of printing in relief with ink 
from block of wood cut to produce 
designs and images had reached 
Europe, for in av. 1414 we find the 
Council of Constance debating about 
the system of indulgences and pondering 
about the propriety of selling or 
distributing popular woodcuts of saints 
as an alternative to penance for the 
faithful. Ars Moriendi, one of the 
earliest illustrated block-books, was 
published in the Netherlands in circa 
av.1465.5 


Ancient history of wood-block 
printing in India 


It is supposed that printing on fabrics® 
with blocks of wood, carved, cut or 
engraved, to produce designs and 
images, is a very ancient craft of India. 
But actually how ancient it is, is largely 
a matter of conjecture. The earliest 
archaeological evidence of printing on 
fabric in India is supplied by a small 
carved stone block. It was found in the 
Bannu district of the North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), and has 
been dated anterior to the fifth century 
ad. 7 It canbe argued, analogically, 
on the basis of the development of 
early Indian sculpture which developed 
from wood carving to stone carving, 
that since carving and manipulation of 
wood-block was technically easier, the 
wood-carved block must have preceded 


or at least have existed alongside the 
stone block. But this is, after all, only 
speculative reasoning and not founded 
on historical evidence. The earliest 
impeccable historical evidence of an 
archaeological nature of 
wood-block-printed textiles of Indian 
origin is supplied by a large number of 
finds from Al Fostat on the Nile, 
opposite Cairo in Egypt. 


These objects, described as the Fostat 
fabrics, are best seen at the Musee dé 
L'Impression sur Etoffes, at Mulhouse 
in France. There are some very good 
Fostat fabrics in the Calico Museum of 
Textiles at Ahmedabad. From the 
character of designs and on the evidence 
of the history of trade and commerce, 
historians have come to the conclusion 
that the Fostat fabrics are undoubtedly 
of Indian origin. There are three types 
of Fostat fabrics, viz. block-printed, 
hand-painted and a mixture of the two 
techniques. The consensus is that the 
earliest known block-printed Fostat 
fabric can be dated from the fourteenth 
century. The Calico Museum has a 
fifteenth century piece of Fostat in the 
mixed technique.® 

The seventeenth century provides us 
with a vast amount of literary evidence 
for the wood-block-printed fabrics of 
India. Tavernier (1633-68), the 
celebrated French traveller, has given 
an interesting account of printed textiles 
from as far apart places as Sironj in the 
present Madhya Pradesh and Lahore 
in the Punjab.? Another tourist from 
France, Thevenot, travelling through 
India between 1655 and 1664, reported 
on the printed textiles of Agra.'° Ina 
letter written from Lahore in 1665, 

Dr Francis Bemier, the French physician 
waiting upon the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, noted that the ‘linings of 
the tents of the camp of the king when 
on a journey are of printed calico, 
representing large vases of flowers.’'* 


By far the most thorough and technically 
sound account of textile printing by 
using carved blocks of wood, comes 
from Georges Roques, an agent of the 
Compagnie Francaise des Indes who 
stayed in India between 1676 and 1680 
and visited Ahmedabad, then one of 
the chief centres of cotton weaving 
and printing, in 1678.'? Roques gives 


a detailed account of textile printing at | 


Ahmedabad, from the technique of 
carving of wood for the making of 
blocks, through choice of ingredients 
for preparing the mordants of different 
colours, to the marketing of printed 
cloths. 

Roques inter alia provides, albeit 
unwittingly, the earliest dated literary 
evidence of printing in India of designs 


and images, on paper, by means of 
carved, if not cut or engraved, blocks 
of wood. Roques says that the 
Ahmedabad printers took impressions 
of the wood blocks on paper and kept 
them as samples of designs they usually 
printed on cloths, to show to the 
clients.'* Roques does not tell us 
explicitly whether these catalogues of 
samples on paper carried the 
impressions of the blocks in multiple 
colours. It can, however, be presumed 
that the samples detailed the colours 
the end-products would carry, for how 
else would a prospective customer know 
what he would finally get ? If further 
researches prove that these catalogues 
were indeed impressions of different 
blocks, as were the textile designs, then 
we would be able to claim that at least 
in the fourth quarter of the seventeenth 
century colour printing in the cameo 
process out of the wood-block matrix 
was known and practised in India. 


What about Bengal ? 


As regards the antiquity of wood-block 
printing in Bengal, many would like to 
believe that the tradition of the 
printed namavali'* goes back to the 


Plate 68 Book illustration. ‘Mahadeva’. From 
Nutan Panjika. Calcutta, 1243 (Bengali 
Calendar corresponding to 1836-37). 
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time of Shri Chaitanyadeva of the 
fifteenth century.!5 There is, however, 
hardly any archaeological or even literary 
evidence to support the belief. Similarly, 
we do not know anything about the 
exact antiquity of the wooden and the 
metal stamps, the relief portions of 
which make sandalwood-paste 
design-marks on the bodies on which 
these are stamped. The Gaudiya 
Vaishnava Bhaktivadis call these 
gopi-chhaps. Besides the question of 
chronological authenticity, these 
gopi-chhaps, stamped on human bodies, 
cannot be regarded as matrices similar 
in character to those used for taking 
impression on non-malleable surfaces. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen claimed to have 
seen a two-hundred year old 
wood-block in Bengali script.'* But he 
never cared to substantiate his claim. 
Every hypothesis about the antiquity of 
the namavali and the gopi-chhap is 
bound to remain highly conjectural, 
and every claim about Bengali 
block-books!’ etc., suspect statements, 
till corroborative archaeological evidence 
is available. 


The earliest but doubtful evidence of 
printing from Bengal, relating to printed 
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textiles, is provided by a number of 
invoices of the British East India 
Company, dated between an 1723 
and 1734. These refer to chints from 
Kasimbazar. But the term chints, or chits, 
or chites, or schitz referred to all sorts 
of coloured cotton cloths, not 
necessarily printed. There is ground to 
suppose that the’ chits from Kasimbazar 
were not printed. Dr Indrani Ray who 
is working on the previously mentioned 
Roques MS informed the present writer 
that both cotton and silk cloth from 
Bengal used to be exported to Gujarat 
in the seventeenth century to be 
printed and embroidered. Had there 
been arrangements for printing in 
Bengal this export would not have 
been necessary. 


When we are looking for some little 
evidence of printing from Bengal of the 
early eighteenth century, printing had 
already made a headway in the Malabar 
and Coromandal coasts of southern 
India. From the Coromandal coast in 
1723 comes the first physical evidence 


Plate 69 Book illustration. ‘Hara Gouri’ from 
Annadamangal, Calcutta, 1857 
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of one of the earliest dated wood-block 
prints, possibly a wood-engraving. From 
the very beginning of printing in India 
(i.e. from 1556), movable types were 
used for printing, unlike the earliest 
printed books of China, Korea, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Germany and Italy, 
where the negatives of whole pages 
used to be cut out or engraved on 
wood-blocks. But there were a few 
notable exceptions. These exceptions 
provide examples of some of the 
earliest wood-block prints on paper in 
India. The Tamil title page of 

Biblia Damulica, a Tamil translation of 
the Bible, by one Father Bartholomaei 
Ziegenbalg, printed in Tranquebar, 

in 1723, was one such exception. The 
title page in Tamil had to be 
relief-printed from the design engraved 
in wood-block. The letters at the centre 
had to form integral parts of highly 
ornamental linear vegetal designs, 

not possible with standard press types. 
Hence, wood engraving.'* 


Nathaniel Brassey Halhed’s A Grammar 
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of the Bengal Language, printed from 
sets of pre-cast movable types, at the 
press of one Andrews at Hooghly in 
1778, is however the earliest example 
not only of the first printed book of 
Bengal but also of the first example of 
letter-press printing — a relief printing 
process employed for printing of 
wood-blocks 


Unlike that in China, Korea, Japan and 
continental Europe, in Bengal, printing 
of designs and images from 
wood-blocks followed printing of letters 
with movable types. The earliest known 
example of the relief-printed design 
or image is neither an independent 
sheet of picture, nor even a piece of 
book illustration proper, but an 
insignificant decorative piece on the 
title page of H P Forster's dictionary- 
type book called the Vocabulary, 

Part I, published by Ferris and Company 
of Calcutta, in 1799. At the bottom of 
the page is a small wood-engraving 
representing a forest. Though the plants 
and foliage are extremely small and 
almost miniaturish, their conception 
and the rendering (drawing in 
light-and-shade) are naturalistic. 
Although from the conception and 
rendering of motifs, as well as from the 
manner of composition, it does not 
seem to be the work of an Indian artist, 
yet we know that European artists and 
craftsmen of the eighteenth century 
were no longer capable of working so 
deftly on such a small space. There is, 
however, no doubt about the fact that 
the block was made in Calcutta and 
relief-printed here, for the name of the 
city in pseudo-Gothic script forms an 
integral part of the design. This, and 
ornamental floral designs at the 
beginnings and the ends of chapters in 
the books, like H P Forster’s translation 
of the Cornwallis Code of 1793 and 
William Carey's Itihdsmala!%of 1812 
are some of the earliest dated examples 
of wood-block prints (relief prints) 
from Bengal. Engravings in most cases 
are sharp and definite, and the prints 
quite crisp. Most of these prints are 
true to the character of the medium in 
being wholly monotonic and atonal. 


It needs to be emphasized that contrary 
to common supposition, books like 
Forster's Code (1793) and Vocabulary, 
Part | (1799) provide examples of the 
earliest wood-engraved and 
relief-printed designs. Consequently, 
in so far as the technologies of prepanng 
a matrix out of a block of wood and 
printing the positive of the design on 
the wood-block on paper, through the 
process of relief printing is concernec, 
Bharatchandra’s Oonoodah Mongul, 
published by Gangakishore Bhattacharya 
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in 1816, from Calcutta, widely regarded 
as the first printed book of Bengal to 
have illustrations, cannot claim to be 
the first book with wood-block prints.?° 
The publication, however, can still 
claim to be the first properly illustrated 
book in Bengali, in which printed 
designs and images were not just space 
fillers. Of the six pictures in the book 
four were wood-engravings. 


A digression into theoretical 
considerations 


Before we proceed further with the 
story of the development of printing 
with wood-blocks in Bengal, we ought 
to be able to account for the 
comparatively late development of 
printing in India in general and in 
Bengal in particular. 


Like all man-made objects, art objects 
fulfil certain kinds of human needs. 
History provides us with three major 
uses of art objects : as instruments of 
magic or ritual, as decorative 
embellishments and as 
medium-cum-object of communication. 
History also provides us with examples 
where there have been some 
interpenetration of these three functions, 
albeit with one particular function 
dominating.?! 

In so far as the fine prints are concemed, 
excepting when sold by the clergymen 
to the lay public as charms and 
indulgences in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Europe, and printed 
representations of Puranic divinities in 
nineteenth century India, fine prints 
have never really worked as instruments 
of magic and ritual. Even in these cases, 
how much of the making and 
distribution of these objects was 
governed by ritual impulses and how 
much by considerations of trade and 
commerce remain open questions. It 
must be conceded nevertheless that 
the people who collected these objects 
did perhaps do so out of religious or 
semi-religious motives. Fine prints 
have been put to decorative uses only 
in recent times. Fifty years ago nobody 
could think of fine prints as home or 
office embellishments. 


Art-in-print or fine prints have almost 
always, in all cultures, served primarily 
as a medium-cum-object of 
communication. The term 
‘medium-cum-object of communication’ 
needs some elucidation. Art objects 
Per se are never mere media or means 
of communication like the radio, or 
the telephone, the good ones carrying 
the message of the communicator more 
faithfully to the receiver of the 
communication than the bad ones. 


Nor is an art object an object of 
communication like the Tibetan scarf 
valued for being an object qua object 
An object of art, worth the name, does 
like any other medium of 
communication, carry a message from 
the sender of the communication to 
the receiver. But that message is never 
just an information or a message which 
can be separated from the transmitter 
and then the transmitter be ignored 

In the art object the message is ingrained 
in the body of the object, in its make 
and its form. The message has to be 
experienced through sensuous 
perception of the object. In other words, 
the experience of the object makes the 
receiver aware of its message. That is 
the reason why the objective entity of 
the art object is important. The objective 
entity of the art object is important 
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Plate 70 Book illustration. ‘Mahadeva’ from 
Nutan Panjika. Calcutta, 1264 (Bengali 
Calendar year corresponding to 
1857-58). Engraved by Ramdhan 
Karmakar, Simulla. 
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because it objectifies the message 
communicated by the artist 

sut the problem arises the moment 
we recognize that all art objects, in all 
conceivable media, need necessarily 
function as a medium-cum-object of 
communication, irrespective of whether 
they additionally function as 
nstruments of magic or ritual and as 
decorative embellishments, in order to 
be valid as art objects. In what way then 
does art in one medium differ from 
another ? How are the fine prints or 
art-in-print different from, say, the 
miniature painting 7 


It is quite conceivable that in any object 
of art there can be different proportions 
of mixture of concerns for 
communication of message and 

object making. These proportions differ 


from period to period to period, from 
culture to culture, from person to person, 
and what is important, from medium to 
medium — due to the ontological 
differences in the characters of the 
media. 

The fine prints or the art-in-print differ 
from all other media of non-performing 
visual arts, except perhaps the 
mould-cast metal sculptures, in one 
fundamental respect. Unlike art in 
other media, a multiplicity of identical 
objects take birth from one act of 
objectification. One gets a multiplicity 
of originals of one product. If this be 
the ontological essence, historically 

the motive force behind the development 
of art-in-print has not been so much 
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the knowledge of printing technology 
but the need and the wish to reach out 
to many. Now, why does one need or 
wish to reach out to many ? If 
self-expression be the only guiding 
force in art, one would be satisfied with 
just one externalization. But if one is 
driven to objectify oneself in a multiplicity 
of identical objects, the desire 
undoubtedly is to communicate to many 


The communication function 
ontologically and historically finds a 
precedence in art-in-print. The primacy 
of the communication function of the 
art-in-print has been recognized by 
various writers since the eighteenth 
century.2? But fine prints are not the 
only media through which the arts 
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Plate 71 Book illustration. ‘Shri Shri Jagaddhatri 


Puja’ (worship of Shri Shri Jagaddhatri) 
from Sanatan Hindu Panjika (Orthodox 
Hindu Almanac). Calcutta, 1892. 
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reach out to many. Sculptures appended 
to public architecture, monumental 
sculptures in public places, monumental 
murals on public buildings all reach 
out to many, and all of these have, in 
all known cultures, at all periods of 
time, fulfilled not only some 
communicational needs but also had 
some didactic value. But unlike 
art-in-print sculptures appended to 
public architecture, monumental 
sculptures and monumental murals 
demand big investments and they have 
to be commissioned. In any society 
such big investments can be undertaken 
and such big work orders can be giver 
only by the dominant classes holding 
or sharing power. As such the works 


commissioned by the dominant classes 
willy nilly are bound to reflect the 
values, tastes, hopes, aspirations and 
apprehensions of the dominant class 
or classes. If, however, the sheer 
humanism of an artist impels him to 
look beyond the boundaries and make 
him take recourse to subterfuge to 
pack in a message not in tune with the 
attitude of the dominant classes, he 
has to be careful enough to ensure 
future acquiescence, while working in 
high-investment public media. Cheap 
to make and cheap to have graphic 
art-objects had always been aimed at 
intimate viewing by the masses. To 
communicate to the masses of illiterate. 
semi-literate, neo-literate and 
half-educated people, repeatedly 
viewable intimate pictures were found 
to be more effective than any other 
type of visual objects (miniatures were 
also repeatedly and intimately viewable 
objects; but since one miniature had to 
be made for a single individual or at 
best for a family, at great cost, it was 
necessarily the most aristocratic 
medium — the exact antithesis of the 
prints). Whether it is the ancient 
Chinese bureaucracy working for the 
ruling classes, or the lower clergy working 
for the Church in fifteenth century 
Europe, or the Lutherans and 
Calvinists trying to enlist the support of 
the peasant masses and artisans in 
their struggle against the Church or 
the Anabaptist peasant revolutionaries 
of central Europe of the age of the 
Reformation, whoever needed to reach 
out to the masses effectively had used 
the graphic arts (art-in-print). Frederick 
Engels had unerringly noted this 
historical role of graphic prints, when 
he remarked in 1850, ‘In the 
communication and organization of 
revolts among the unlettered European 
peasantry, during the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, the prints 
again played a vital part.’** 


Carl Zigrosser noted, in 1937, ‘Graphic 
art is also the accepted vehicle for 
satire, caricature, humour, 
propaganda — all various forms of 
comment and persuasion in pictures.’?4 
Armold Hauser not only called the 
graphic arts ‘more democratic’ but 
proceeded to claim, ‘the art of the small 
folk, of the little man, if not also of the 
peasant and the proletariat is the print.’25 


Communication, however, has its 
historical dimensions. Communication 
being essentially a social affair, the 
structure and function of a 
communication system depend upon 
the structure and function of the society 
in which communication takes place. 
However, in every society the purpose 
of communication is to persuade the 
receivers of communication to the 
sender's views. 


In a society in which there is a legitimate 
dominant ideology and a dominant 
authority, a medium and channel of 
communication, sanctioned by the 
dominant ideology, communicating 
messages in consonance with the 
dominant ideology and run by legitimate 
authority, is good enough. Not much 
effort is needed to persuade the 
receivers of communication. 

In ancient and medieval India, temples, 
mosques, pilgrim centres and religious 
congregations used to function as the 
main channels and media of 
communication. Whatever message 
the social and the political authorities, 
the leaders of the society and the elite 
wanted to communicate as regards 
morals, ethics, codes of behaviour, 
religion etc., they communicated through 
these channels of dissemination. Any 
message channelized through these 
ritually valid channels with a religious 
aura and interpreted by groups or 
persons with a ritual status had an almost 
sacramental value. Temples used to 
have sculptures and paintings on them, 
mosques had bayets from the Quoran 
or the Hadis clothed in ornamental 
calligraphy in which abstract messages 
found perceptible form in easily 
recognizable images. 

The structure of the Indian social order, 
including the basic social relations, 
remained more or less the same till 
the turn of the eighteenth century into 
the nineteenth. Except perhaps for a 
brief spell in the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, no revolutionary 
deviant group appeared in the scene 
as would need a heavy flow of 
communication of new messages and 
persuasion to legitimize their ideas and 
activities; no deviant groups with any 
revolutionary idea and action 
programme appeared on the scene as 


would call for a heavy flow of 
communication from the established 
authority to bring the deviants and 
potential deviants back into status quo 
ante. There were very few unintegrated 
segments in the society and very few 
fundamental deviants which or who 
could not be prevailed upon by the 
known methods of social control and 
socialization. Therefore, the age-old 
systems of communication were never 
found wanting. Nor did the need for 
new systems of communication arise 


This rather long theoretical digression 
was necessary to show why despite the 
availability of necessary, if not sufficient, 
knowledge of producing printed 
pictures, the art of print-making did 
not develop in India, before her contact 
with the West. Knowledge of technology 
and social use of technology are two 
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Printing proper was introduced in 
India by the Portuguese Catholic 
missionaries early in the second half 
of the sixteenth century and in course 
of the next two centuries they and the 
Dutch missionaries together set up a 
number of printing presses in the 
Malabar and the Corornandal coasts 
Half of the printed materials produced 
by these presses were on Christian 
theology in the vernacular languages 
of South India, meant for the wretched 
heathens, and the other half consisted 
of dictionaries, grammars and primers 
of the South Indian languages for the 
missionaries and the traders at hore 
who would be coming to India 
Christianity and Christian preachers 
were new factors in the Indian context, 
so was the large scale influx of foreign 
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Plate 72 Book illustration. ‘Lakshmi’. From 
Nutan Panjika. 1264 (Bengali Calendar 
year corresponding to 1857-58). 
Engraved by Ramdhan Karmakar, 
Simulla, 
85 


merchants interested in accruing profits 


abroad from their Indian trade (some 
scholars would, however, contend that 
at least in Malabar Christianity was not 
so unknown. St Thomas is said to have 
visited Malabar in the first century ap 
The missionaries wanted to 
communicate the message of the 
religion of piety to the ‘godless heathens’. 
Printing, the most powerful media till 
then, was at their disposal. Hence, the 
need for communication motivated 
them to printing activity. Mere printing 
of words composed of letters was not 
good enough; printing had to be 
sensuously attractive, hence had to be 
clothed in decorative design. The 
result, obviously, of such thinking was 
the title page of Zigenbalg’s 

Biblia Damulica of 1723. 

If the requirements of reaching the 
message of Christianity to the 
idol-worshippers had motivated the 
Christian missionaries to set up the 
early presses in India, it was the 


Plate 73 Book illustration. ‘Acharya’ (teacher) 
From Panchadashi, Calcutta, 1862 


requirements of administration of the 
newly acquired territories which 
motivated the servants of the 
Honourable East India Company to 
set up the first presses in Bengal. The 
earliest specimen of printing in Bengal 
that we have, is Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed’s A Grammar of the Bengal 
Language, printed in the press of one 
Andrews at Hooghly in 1778. Halhed 
wrote his grammar for the covenanted 
officers of the Company. The Bengali 
characters were cut and cast by 
Charles Wilkins, a Bengal civilian, at 


the request of the Governor General . 


Warren Hastings, with the help of a 
Bengali smith, Panchanan Karmakar. 
The redoubtable James Augustus 
founded the first press in Calcutta in 
1780 from where he began to publish 
the Bengal Gazette which was critical 
of the Governor General and his 
Council. To counter Hickey's vitriolics, 
Warren Hastings persuaded one 
Francis Gladwin pet up a press and 


bring out a paper. Gladwin brx yught 
his Calcutta Gazette in 1784 which 
after a while became the Company's 
mouthpiece. However, the following 
year, the Company established its own 
press in Calcutta, under the supervision 
of Charles Wilkins. Before the turn of 
the century Calcutta saw the 
establishment of the Calcutta Chronicle 
Press, the Post Press, the Ferrisand | 
Company Press, the Rosario and 
Company Press among a few others 
The year 1800 AD saw the 
establishment of the famous Mission 
Press of Serampore, which published 
between 1801 and 1832, twelve 
thousand volumes in forty different 
languages, which included thirty 
languages in which types were cut and 
cast for the first time in this press. The 
press was fortunate to get the services 
of Panchanan Karmakar 

Having come round to the point from 
where we departed from the straight 
historical narration to make a theoretical 
digression we can go back to pick up 
the thread once again. But before we 
do so we ought to go into the question 
of the supposed European influence 
on the art of printmaking in India by 
the Indians thernselves. 


yu 


Supposed European influence 
on printmaking in India 


It is generally assumed that the Indian 
printmakers learnt printmaking from 
the visiting European printmakers by 
being associated with them in their 
work here. But there is hardly any 
evidence in support of such an 
assumption, especially in so far as 
wood-enagravings and woodcuts are 
concerned. 


Apart from one Brittridge of Lalbazar 
who supposedly had engraved and 
printed Zoffany’s portrait of Warren 
Hastings in 1784, the first really — 
competent artist to have made prints 
in India was Thomas Daniell. After 
completing the printing of his 

Twelve Views of Calcutta, in a letter to 
Ozias Humphry in London, written on 
7 November 1788, Thomas Daniell 
claimed that he had made the pnnts || 
himself without any help from anyone. 
He presumably did not help any one 
either, to learn the techniques ° 
printmaking. 

Neither did the Daniells nor any of the 
European printmakers, like William 
Baillie and Frans Baltasar Solvyns. 
who followed the Daniells in ote 
their prints in India before any Indi ? 
had made any paras a aan a 
any relief-printed picture, 

Serena blocks of wood. Apart from 
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the fact that there is no evidence to 
prove that any Indian had leamt anything 
from the Daniells, Baillie and Solvyns, 
these printmakers had printed all their 
pictures in the intaglio process off 
metal sheets. 


The first European printmaker in 

India to do relief printing off 
wood-engravings and woodcuts was 
John Lawson (1787-1825). Since 
Lawson was in the Serampore Mission 
Press between 1812 and 1816 and in 
the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta 
from 1816 to 1825, it is not unlikely 
that he came in contact with some of 
the best known Bengali printing experts 
including printmakers. They included 
Manohar Mistry, the son-in-law of the 
famous Panchanan Karmakar, and his 
son Krishnachandra Mistry.28 But who 
influenced whom is difficult to say, as 
we shall presently see. Without entering 
into the debatable question of who 
influenced whom we can at least say 
that besides the Oonoodah Mongul 
published by Gangakishore Bhattacharya 
in 1816 which had four wood engravings, 
at least two other books had been 
published before 1822 with 
wood-engraved illustrations, these were 
Sangit taranga (1819) by Radhamohan 
Sen Das and Durgamangalantargata 
Gaurivilasa (Sachitra) (1819-20) by 
Ramachandra Tarkalankar. And all 
these books with wood engravings by 
anonymous?’ Bengali artists preceded 
the first ever wood engraving of Lawson. 
Lawson's wood engravings and 
woodcuts, copper plate engravings 
and etchings began to be published in 
Pasvavali or The Animal! Biography, 
the juvenile monthly brought out by 
the School Book Society, under 
Lawson's editorship, from 1822. 
Although it is assumed that the pictures 
of each of the animals in each number 
of the publication was by Lawson, not 
all of them were by him. The lion was 


by one I. Hendrie and the hippopotamus 


and the bear bore the signature I.H., 
presumably the same I. Hendrie. 
Among other European printmakers 
who made prints in India were Belnos, 
de Savignac, Charles D’Oyly, John and 
Justinian Gantz, James Prinsep and 
Colesworthy Grant and none of them 
did any woodcut or wood engraving. 
So any possibility of Indian printmakers 
learning wood engraving and 
woodcut from the visiting European 
printmakers had to be limited to the 
two artists, Lawson and Hendrie. But 
we have just seen that several Indians 
had already produced their works 
before Lawson and Hendrie did any. 
The question that now remains to be 
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sorted out is, whether any Indian 
printmaker did learn the art 

of woodcut and wood engraving, 

and relief printing in general, 

from Lawson, between 1812 and 1822, 
i.e. from the year of his joining the 
Serampore Mission Press to the year 
of the publication of his first wood 
engraving, and after 1822, or for that 
matter, whether any Indian printmaker 
had leamt relief printing from any other 
European printmaker. While there is 
no direct evidence either in support or 
against the contention, we can arrive at 
some kind of conclusion from the 
stylistic evidence of works by the 
Europeans and the Indians. 

All through the nineteenth century, 
especially in the first six decades of the 
century, the greatest problem the 
Indian artists faced was the problem of 
the endowment of three-dimensionality 
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festival) from Nutan Panjika, 1264 
(Bengali Calendar year corresponding 
to 1857-58). Engraved by Ramdhan 
Karmakar, Simulla. 
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to pictures; spelt out in technical terms 
it meant composing with motifs in 
perspective, imparting of volume to 
individual motifs and foreshortening to 
indicate the movernent of a voluminous 
body. The nineteenth century artists 
were clearly finding the traditional 
methods of indicating depth, volume 
and movement as either inadequate or 
unsatisfactory after having seen recently 
imported European pictures and were 
trying to get at the effects and 
techniques of those pictures. But since 
they did not know the optical principle 
of the vanishing point, the principle of 
distance-size interrelationship, the 
effect of light from a single source in 
the revelation of volume and distance 
and anatomical drawing in 
light-and-shade, they could never 
achieve what they were trying to do. 
Had the Indian artists directly learnt to 
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Plate 75 Display print. Vidyasundarer Kavya 
Kahini — Sundarer Bardhaman Jatra 
(Sundar’s journey to Bardhaman 
(Burdwan) from the narrative poem of 
Vidya Sundar). There are four pictures 
in one sheet of paper. Inscribed in 
Bengali ‘Gupi Charan Karmakarer 
Khodita’ (Engraved by Gupicharan 
Karmakar). Size of the sheet 

v 23.8 X 37.8 cm. 

Plate 76 Display print. Vidya Sundar Kavya 
Kahini. Inscribed in Bengali character 
‘Kotaler Chor Dhara. Gupi Charan 
Karmakarer Khudita’ (Town marshall 
catches thief. Engraved by Gupicharan 
Karmakar). Size of the sheet 
23.8 X 37.8cm. 


make printed pictures from the 
European artist-printmakers the 
would have learnt these tricks of trade 
within no time, as did the newly 
established art school products after 
1855.3° A comparison of 
Krishnachandra Mistry’s signed works 
with those of Lawson’s and Hendrie’s 
would bear me out. Lawson and 
Krishnachandra had possibly worked 
together at the Serampore Mission Press, 
before Lawson left it for the Baptist 
Mission Press of Calcutta and 
Krishnachandra left it in 1838 to start 
his own press in Serampore. 


Most of Krishnachandra Karmakar's or 
K.C.K’s — as he used to engrave his 
name — wood engravings are to be 
found in the Panjika or the almanac he 
began to bring out from 1838 ap 
(1245 Bengali Calendar).3! 
Krishnachandra would compose his 
pictures on a flat two-dimensional 
surface and there would not be any 
foreground or background, yet there 
88 


might be motifs in the top indicating a 
depth, and motifs in the bottom 
indicating frontward projection, and in 
between there might be horizontal 
lines indicating foreground and 
background. Yet there would not be 
any proportionate reduction or 
enlargement of the sizes of the motifs 
in the bottom and at the top: or. if on 
the other hand, there were any size 
difference it would not have any relation 
with the distance factor. Figures and 
other motifs would be defined by bold 
heavy and curvilinearly flowing contour 
lines which would not follow the logic 
of anatomy. To endow volume to the 
motifs double shading parallel to the 
contour lines would be attempted which 
is the opposite of the chiaroscuroistic 
tonal division. Shadings were effected 
through hatchings. Hatchings and cross- 
hatchings were recognized as devices 
for endowing volume to objects, and 
all-over cross-hatchings were used in 
engravings for decorative effects. 
Foreshortening was an unknown 
quantity with Krishnachandra. On the 
whole, Krishnachandra’s works are 
very much in the Bengali rural pat 
(not Kalighat pat) tradition, with certain 
innovations adopted, not so much from 
the European engravings, as from 
European painting in general. His works 
appear different from the traditional 
pats by virtue of the adoption of these 
elements, such as light and shade effects 
created by hatchings and 
cross-hatchings. On the other hand, 
Lawson’s and Hendrie’s animals are 
more or less faithful representations 
of actual animals in a three-dimensional 
landscape. They are drawn anatomically 
in light and shade. They are less 
pictures and more representations 
than Krishnachandra’s works. 


We can safely come to the conclusion 
that the early Indian printmakers, 
especially those who executed woo 
engravings and woodcuts, had learnt 
very little from the European printmakers 
directly. Only the art school products 
who began to come into the market 

in trickles after 1855, had learnt 
something from their European teachers. 


The question still remains as to how 
the Indian printmakers leamed to make 
wood engravings and do relief printing: 
Since there is hardly any direct 
evidence to enlighten us on this matter 
we can only try to reach a conclusion 
by resorting to historical inference. 


The first set of four wood engravings 
illustrating the tale of Vidyasundar in 
Gangakishore Bhattacharya s 
Oonoodah Mongul of 1816 are ‘ 
technically of such a high order that | 


seems that these could not have been 
made had there not been some 
experience of wood engravings and relief 
printing to precede the book. Even if 
on stylistic considerations we assume 
that the chapter-ending decorations 

of Jonathan Duncan’s Regulations 
etc.... of 1785. HP Forster's 
Cornunllis Code of 1793 and the 
miniaturish forest at the bottom of the 
cover page of H P Forster's Vocabulary 
to be works of European, rather than 
Indian, artists, we have the 
chapter-ending decorations (six varieties) 
of William Carey’s Itihasmala printed 
and published by the Serampore Mission 
Press in 1812 and such other 
chapter-ending designs in other books 
printed and published by the same press. 
In this connection it must be 
remembered that Panchanan 
Karmakar’s son-in-law Manohar, who 
had been described by the Serampore 
missionaries themselves as an able 
printmaker,®? was in the press at that 
time. 

Right from the beginning of the printing 
industry in Bengal in 1778, the presses 
(all of these were English-owned till 
the twenties of the nineteenth century) 
had been employing traditional 
ironsmiths, gold and silversmiths, 
coppersmiths, carpenters and carvers 
from artisan castes for various functions. 
And it should be remembered that 
most of the printing presses then had 
their own type foundries as well as the 
‘block-makers’. The native artisans 
employed there were traditionally 
skilled in carving, cutting and engraving. 
All that they were required to learn in 
their new jobs were putting their 
traditional skill to new use and master 
the art of impression taking. Besides 
the letterpress printing presses, intaglio 
printing presses began to be set up by 
the various survey offices of the 
Government from around 1792 (the 
year in which William Baillie printed 
and published Mark Wood’s map of 
Calcutta of 1784-85). These surveys 
also employed Indians from artisan 
castes as draughtsmen and printing 
assistants. These presses, type-foundries, 
‘block-making’ concerns, survey office 
studios gave some kind of in-service 
training to the traditional artisans like 
Manohar Karmakar, Krishnachandra 
Karmakar, Ramchand Roy, Biswambhar 
Acharya, Madhabchandra Das et al. 
to make them fit for their new roles. 
They learnt the technology of the new 
art, but not the art dant ieee their 
new callings. 


Of enormous importance are the 
lessons the Indian artists and artisans 
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indirectly learnt as subject people ina 
situation brought about by colonial 
intervention. In this changed situation 
printing played a crucial role in 
communication. Even before the 
printed letters, words and literature 
started pouring in from Europe, printed 
art objects, etchings, engravings, 
woodcuts and wood engravings had 
been coming from Europe in a steady 
flow. After the establishment of sizeable 
European settlements in Bengal, the 
import of art objects not only increased 
but also got variegated; paintings were 
added to prints. Now the Indian artists 
and artisans must have seen those 
objects. And the objects cherished by 
the master race must have greatly 
impressed the humble native craftsmen. 


When the iron, copper, gold and 
silversmiths among these craftsmen 
were asked by the printing presses to 
put their traditional skills to new use, 
they had before them the imported 
models. But tradition-bound as they 
were they made least use of the foreign 
models. - 
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Plate 77 Display print. Vidya Sundar Kavya 
Kahini. Vakultalay Sundar (Sundar 
under a Vakula tree from the narrative 
poem Vidya Sundarer Kavya Kahini). 
Engraved in Bengali character ‘Hiralal 
Karmakarer Krita, Sang Battala’ (Done 
by Hiralal Karmakar of Battala). Size of 
the sheet 23.8 X 37.8 cm. 
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Plate 78 Display print. Vaishampayan recounts 
the story of Mahabharata to King 
Janmejaya. Engraved in Bengali 
character ‘Raja Janmejaya Shrota. 
Vaishampayan Muni Bakta. 
Shri Panchananer Khudita. Sang 
Hogalkode’ (King Janmajeya listens. 
The Sage Vaishampayan speaks. 
Engraved by Shri Panchanan of 
Hogalkode). Size of sheet 23 X 38.7 cm. 
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Plate 79 Display print. Vaishampayan Muni and 
Raja Janmejaya. Engraved in Bengali, 
‘Baishampayan Muni Bakta. Raja 
Janmejaya Shrota. Shri Panchanan 
Karmakarer Khodita. Sang Hogalkode.’ 
(Raja Janmejaya speaking to 
Vaishampayan Muni. Done by Sri 
Panchanan Karmakar. Village 
Hogalkode). Size of the sheet 

v 23 X 38.7 cm. ; 


Plate 80 Display print. Ferry Steamer. Inscribed 
in Roman character on the body of the 
. ‘Calcutta’. Engraved in i 


character Shri Hiralal Karmakarer Krita’ 
rmakar) 


(Done by Shn Hiralal Ka 
Size of sheet 23 X 387 cm 
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The first half of 
the nineteenth century 


The early relief-printed pictures by 
Indians were all book illustrations. The 
earliest big single sheet prints by 
Indians did not make their appearance 
before the mid-twenties or early thirties 
of the nineteenth century and in all 
probability the earliest single sheet prints 
were all lithographs. Big single sheet 
wood engravings and woodcuts 
followed the lithographs. We actually 
Start getting big single sheet wood 
engravings and woodcuts only after 
the fifties of the nineteenth century and 
get them in huge quantities till the first 
decade of the twentieth century. Up to 
that time we concurrently get 
small-sized wood engravings as book 
illustrations. 


Among other books published between 
1816 and 1850, Oonoodah Mongul 


1816, Sang ttnge by Radeon 

m 

Sen Das of 1819, oe 
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Gaunivilasa by Ramachandra 


Tarkalankar of 1819 or 1820 
Gangabhaktitarangini (Sachitra) by 
Durgaprasad Mukhopadhyay of 1825 


Vidyonmadtarangini (Sachitra) by 
Radhamohan Sen of 1826 
Haraparvatimangal of 1838, the 
Serampore almanacs published annually 
from 1838 to 1851 and the journal 
Satyarnava usually carried 
wood-engraved illustrations. Although 
all contemporary intaglio prints 
invariably carried the names of the 
printmakers, the wood engravings did 
not usually carry any clue to their 
authorship. Only a very few of the early 
relief printmakers engraved their names 
(the vogue of signing had not come) 
Among the early artists Krishnachandra 
Mistry who usually engraved his name 
as K.C.K. (works seen in the Serampore 
almanacs), his nephew Benodebehari 
Karmakar (also represented in the 
Serampore almanacs) and Ramdhan 
Swarnakar who used to engrave his 
name as R.D.S. or Ramdhandass (works 
to be seen in the journal Satyarnava 
and Vidyakalpadruma, vol. 1, edited 
and compiled byReverend Krishnamohan 
Bandyopadhyay and published in 1816) 
would attest to the authorship of their 
wood engravings. Engraving the name 
of the printmaker in the matrix itself 
became a custom only after 1840 


An overwhelming majority of the 
relief-printed book and periodical 
illustrations were wood engravings and 
this is true for both halves of the 
century. Woodcuts made their 
appearance only in the second half of 
the century and that too primarily for 
producing large single sheet pictures 
One reason for the preponderance of 
wood engraving was simply the size of 
the illustrations. No illustration would 
be more than 18 X 10 cm in size. The 
cutting of a block of wood of about that 
size with gouge and knife was well nigh 
impossible, while running a graver or 
a bully would not be any problem at all 
Secondly, the Karmakars and the 
Swamakars were not as efficient in 
cutting, chipping and flaking as they 
were in digging, driving and furrowing 
That is perhaps the reason why even 
after the introduction of the woodcut 
technique many a printmaker would 
choose to do wood engraving for big 
single sheet pictures as well 


The second half of 

the nineteenth century 

According to Rev. James Long, betwee" 
1822 and 1826 only seven Bengal 
books on an average were published 
per year. In 1853-54 the number rove 
to 251 and in 1857 altogether 42¢ 
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books and periodicals (taking one title 
to be one publication, irrespective of 
the number of issues brought out) were 
published. The total print order was to 
the tune of 5.72 million copies.*9 It 

> goes to show that in a period of only 

thirty years there had been an enormous 
increase in the demand for printed 
maternials, in its turn indicating at least 
a sizeable increase of the reading public. 


To meet the ever growing demand for 
printed material, more publishing 
houses and printing presses were being 
established every year since the 
eighteen-thirties and the rate leaped 
up after 1850. From the sale of books 
and periodicals the new and intending 
publishers and printers could well 
understand that the demand for 
puranic mythology retold in simple 
Bengali prose or in payar metre verse, 
historical or legendary romance, 
narrational fantasy, including what is 
generally known as Mussalmani Kissa 
Sahitya, in that order, was increasing 
at a higher rate than,say, the demand 
for books on natural sciences, history, 
biography, theology and law. Incidentally, 
there was a big and growing demand 
for pedagogical literature as well. 

To cash on the demand, a whole crop 
of Bengali publishers and printers 
came up. They not only catered to the 
demand but began to create ever new 
demands for yet baser literature. The 
number of titles published per year 
and the quantum of the print order 
went up every year. 


Initially, the printing, stocking and the 
selling outfits of these publishers were 
around the Battala area of north 
Calcutta, between what is now B K Pal 
Avenue in the north and Beadon Street 
in the south along Chitpore Road. 
Then as the number grew the outfits 
began to spread to the east up to the 
Maniktollah canal. Since initially the 
publications were from the Battala area, 
a certain kind of publishing came to be 
known as Battala publication, irrespective 
of the geographical location of the 
printing press and the publisher’s 
office. The term ‘Battala publication’ 
came to stand for cheaply produced 
and cheaply priced books printed in 
bulk, on coarse paper for coarse masses 
of neo-literate, semi-literate and 
half-educated people living in suburban 
and semi-urban areas and mofussil 
towns.34 
Possibly because the Battala 
publications were aimed at the kind of 
t readership just identified the publishers 
shrewdly thought that they should 
contain enough visually interesting 
material to supplement the text. The 
publishers’ demand for work by 
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printmakers began to grow and they Plate 81 Railway train. Engraver unknown 
began to commission more and more 4 Size of sheet 23 X 38.7 cm. 
wood engravers, copper plate engravers, Plate 82 Book illustration. Halkhata (Opening 
etchers and lithographers. But as before, of new books of accounts). Panjika 
wood engravings still constituted (Almanac). From wood block 

: ; preserved by P.M. Bagchi & Co. 
the greater bulk of book illustrations, established in the nineties of the nineteenth 
followed now by lithography. century. Illustration seems to be from a 
Printmakers began to set up their later date. 
studios around the establishments of 
the publishers and printers and the 
letterpress printers began to employ 
printmakers. 


It is these studios and the letterpress 
printing establishments which began to 
turn out big single sheet wood 
engravings and woodcuts. 
The second half of the nineteenth 
century saw the gradual entry of art 
school products into the art market 
with their new skills and attitudes. They 
were really the first generation of 
Indian artists with a western academic 
training behind them, unlike the artists 
of earlier generations who had been by 
91 
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Plate 83 Book illustration. Bhai Phonta (Brothers’ 
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Plate 84 Book illustration. Kartik (the god of war) 
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their training traditional craftsmen. Like 
the craftsmen artists of earlier 
generations, a majority of the art school 
products, however, till the turn of the 
century, especially those who had 
learnt engraving, wood engraving, 
lithography and modelling etc., came 
from the traditional craft castes. As early 
as in 1856 the students of the School 
of Industrial Art, Calcutta, executed 
printed pictures for two books under 
the supervision of their teacher, 
Fowler.35 In his annual report of 
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1865-66, to the Director of Publix 
Instructions, Bengal, Principal Locke 
reported, ‘the progress in wood 
engraving and lithography has been 
most satisfactory. At an mternational 
exhibition held in Kensington, Londor 

in 1872, among other exhibit 

students and teachers of the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta 
(the new name of the former School of 
Industrial Art), exhibited sorne specimen 
of wood engraving and lithograph 
Among the earliest products of the 
School of Industrial Art who excelled 
in wood engraving was Kalidas Pal 
Kalidas Pal was a pupil of Wheetley 
the second teacher of the school for 
printmaking. Kalidas Pal was equally 
at home in wood engraving and copper 
plate engraving. It is from Kalidas Pal 
that Annada Prasad Bagchi, the 
greatest Indian printmaker of the 
nineteenth century, took his first private 
lessons in printmaking.®’ Kalidas Pal 
was appointed a teacher at the School 
of Industrial Art after coming out from 
the same School in 1858. But at the 
call of Babu Nabagopal Mitra of the 
Hindu Mela-Swadeshi Mela fame, he 
left the School and joined the National 
School, founded by Mitra, as an art 
teacher which also he left to establish 
his own printmaking studio and run it 
on a commercial basis.4”7 Another 
notable wood engraver of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Gopal 
Chandra Karmakar, was also an art 
school product.3* They brought with 
them new techniques and their stylistic 
orientation was the outcome of a 
European academic outlook. The entry 
of the printmakers from art school 
into the printmaking trade, however, 
did not lead to the dislodgement of the 
traditional craftsman from the trade. 
Till the introduction of the half-tone 
process-block for letterpress printing 
of designs and images by Upendrakishore 
Raychaudhuri in 1903 and the 
beginning of its extensive use in the 
following decade, the demand for 
cheaply produced pictures was growing 
at such a rate that the market could 
accommodate a large number of wood 
engravers of various kinds. In fact, 

if we take a closer look into the book 
illustrations as well as the single sheet 
relief prints of the second half of the 
last century, about half of which bear 
the engraved names of the printmakers 
unlike that in the earlier half, we shall 
find among them more traditional 
craftsmen than art school products 
from castes without any craft 
background. Among the more prolific 
relief printmakers Ramdhan Swamakar 
and Madhabchandra Das were active 
in the earlier half also. Nrityala! Dutta 


and Kartik Chandra Basak, the two 


most prolific relief printmakers of the «a wo 
second half of the nineteenth century Plate 85 Book illustration Ganga (the River Ganga Plate 86 Book illustration. Rathajatra (Chariot 
were active in the first decade of the personalized as a goddess). Same source festival). Same source as Plate 82 
» 
twentieth century as well. Among other as Plate 82 


important wood engravers of the latter 
half of the last century were Panchanan 
Karmakar of Hogalkudia (not to be 
confused with Panchanan Karmakar 
of Triveni who helped Charles Wilkins 
in making the first set of Bengali movable 
types), Benodebehari Karmakar, 
Gupicharan Swarnakar, Hiramanik 
Karmakar, Ganeshchandra Manna, 
Harimohan Ray, Ganganarayan Ray 
and Gobindachandra Ray. 


The relief prints as they were 


Irrespective of whether they were made 
in the earlier or in the latter half of the 
last century or in the first two decades 
of this century, the wood engravings 
and the occasional woodcuts showed 
a preference for certain types of themes 
and representation of some specific 
‘subjects’. Iconic representations of 
puranic divinities constituted by far the 
largest number of prints (Plates 1,2, 
3,4,5,6,7,8,9,48,52,67,68,70,71,72, 
84.120 etc.). Quantitatively the next 
most significant group of relief-prints 
comprised narrational compositions 
based on episodes from the puranas, 
the Ramayana and the medieval Bengali 
ballads (generically called the Mangal 
Kavyas) showing the puranic and 
syncretic divinities in action 
(Plates 14,15,16,32,34,36,37,39, 
40,42.43.45.47,56,69,85 etc.). We can 
describe this group of pictures as 
mythological. Among the mythologies 
preferred were the Krishna legend from 
the Bhagavatpurana, the Devipurana, 
the Kalikapurana, the Chandi and the 
Chandimangal, the Ramayana (the 
Mahabharata did not seem to have 
inspired that many printmakers), the 
Annadamangal and the myths connected 
with Shiva, especially from Shivayana, 
the ballad which encapsulates the 
Bengali conception of Shiva. Another 
group of prints dealt with the 
contemporary social life. While some 
of these were satirical comments on 
certain aspects of that life, in a narrational 
vein (Plates20,21,30etc.), some were 
straightforward descriptions of rituals 
and practices (Plates 24,26,27,82,83, 
88,118 etc.), some were highly 
dramatized and somewhat commentative 
Visual reportages of contemporary 
events (Plates 19, 30,123 etc.). 

en there were those highly dramatic 
Narrative scenes, based distinctly on 

€ memories of stage productions 
(Plates 91,92.93,94.95,98,99 etc.). 

Sugh there were not many 
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Plate 87 Book illustration. Grahaner Gras 
— (Eclipse). Same source as Plate 82 
Plate 88 Book illustration. Jamal Shashthi 


(Son-in-law’s Day), Same source as 
Plate 82 


examples of prints in which the motifs 
rendered did not so much stand for 
things or events, as for the way they 
had been transformed, arranged and 
presented, these were undoubtedly 
works of high artistic significance 
(Plates 18,22,24 and 25) Lastly 

there were the visuals of the 
advertisements. It should, however 

be borne in mind that the subjectwise 
categories were never mt itually exclusive 
Many, ora majority, of the actual prints 
usually displayed the characteristics 
of more than one category 
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A careful perusal of the prints pertaining 
to one single theme or ‘subject matter. 
as detailed above, will, however, shou 
that stylistically and treatmentwise ther 
differ considerably from each other 
and that they signify basic difference 
in the perception of the same 


phenomenon. But the stylistic variation: 
of the prints are not of such an order 
as they cannot be enumerated and 


Ve 


classified into categorie ‘tO 


allowance for certain overlaps and 
intermixture of styles, if the traits of 
each style are enumerated and sty 
categories identified properly, it will be 
seen that irrespective of the 
matter all nineteenth and early twentiet 
century Bengal wood engravings and 
woodcuts can be fitted into some nea 
stylistic categories easily. The greatest 
problem regarding the style of these 
relief prints, however, is the one 
concerning the determinants of style 
Was the theme or the ‘subject matter 
the prime determinant, or was it the 
specific social and educational 
background of the individual printmaker 
or was it the taste and aptitude of the 
targeted consumer or the force of 
artistic conventions ? Before we try to 
answer these questions we shall briefly 
enumerate and identify the major 
stylistic strands. 
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Let us take the iconic representations 
of the puranic divinities first. The 
earliest ones follow two-dimensional 
representations of sculptural pieces on 
pedestals below and elaborate canopies 
above, supported by pillars and/or with 
intricate chalchitras behind the deity. 
Spatially, the compositions do not have 
any background or inward depth; but 
strictly speaking, they cannot always 
be called uniplanimetric compositions 
on flat two-dimensional picture space, 
for two reasons. In some (such as in 
Plates 7,8,9 etc.) attempts have 

been made to draw the furniture (stool, 
throne etc.) in linear perspective. But 
as the artists were not so conversant 
with the rules of that game they failed 
to manipulate the figures in the same 
perspective by resorting to the technique 
of foreshortening. Secondly, in some, 
attempts have been made to show a 
foreground and place the vahanas or 
the carrier animals or birds there; but 
due to faulty manipulation of the 
relative proportions of the motifs at 
different distances the foreground 
loses its validity as such, But the prints 
in which we find no attempt whatsoever 
at constructing a three-dimensional 
picture-space (as in Plates 3,67,72 
etc.), are visually less anachronistic. 
Aesthetically, more satisfying, however, 
are the arrangements in which the iconic 
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Plate 89 
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Labels and Monograms. Taken from 
orginal wood blocks of P M Bagchi & Co 


representations of divinities are placed 
in environments with only notional! 
depths, but in which neither the 
concept of linear perspective nor of a 
distance-dictated law of proportions 
nor even of aerial perspective operates 
(Plates 68,69,70): in these the onlv 
consideration that dictates the division 
of the picture space is the consideration 
of design. This variety of iconic prints 
tend a little towards mythological 
narration. Though some of these are 
found as illustrations in the early 
printed books, they become a rarity in 
the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Visually even more satisfying 
are the spatial arrangements of the icons 
which are flatly executed on flat 
unadomed picture-space (Plates 1,45), 
for in these, one does not find even 
that little anachronism that one finds 
between the conception of the motifs 
(voluminous motifs) and the space 
(flat space) that one finds 

in the pictures of icons in notionally 
deep space (nos. 68,69 and 70 etc.). 
But the last mentioned kind of spatial 
arrangement was probably not 
attempted by the printmakers of north 
Calcutta and Serampore, before they 
were asked by the patuas of Kalighat 
in south Calcutta to render some of 
their paintings into prints, so that the 
latter could compete with the cheaply 
produced lithographs and imported 
oleographs. And that probably did not 
happen before the sixties of the 
nineteenth century. The last type of 
spatial arrangement we find in some of 
the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century wood-engraved 
representations of puranic divinities, 

is the naturalistic space in which the 
illusion of three-dimensionality is 
effected by devices like linear perspective, 
tonal perspective and distance-determined 
manipulation of the relative sizes of 
the motifs. | am deliberately refraining 
from going into the other aspects of 
the space element in the relief prints 
under discussion, such as the mode of 
arrangements of the motifs, as all 
through the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries the prime spatial 
concern of all Indian artists was the 
dimension of the picture space. 


Similarly, in so far as the individual 
motifs or the representations of the 
objects of the phenomenal! world in 
prints are concerned, the printmakers 
seem to have been concerned with two 
things : the endowment of volume 
and effecting liveliness in physical 
gestures 

Excepting some prints descriptively 
depicting social rituals (Plates $2.43 
85 and 112) and some highly dramatic 
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narrations based on stage productions 
a (Plates 91,92.93,94.95.98 etc.) in 
sf : which the motifs are basically conceived 
Plate 91 ae ee ished by PM B hi in light and shade or in tones and _ 
& Co. The title could not be ascertained Masses, in all other prints, irrespective 
of whether the drawing is highly stylized 
and formalized (as in Plates 18,22. 
23,24 etc.) or is representational and 
naturalistic (as in Plates 82.83.85, 
88 etc.), the motifs are conceived in 
linear terms with the contour lines 


defining the comprising forms and 


us with Ample 

vaniations 

In some prints th 

a representation of 

object OT a Conceive 
different phenom. 
transformed into a fo 
contour lines, refer; 
particular figure but to a 4, 
(Plates 3,9,70,71,72 ete.) wn 


lineally delineated (as n PI . x Pure} 


) 
the figures appear flat. by a ae 

, ‘ O not In. 
reference to phenomenal figur ater 
more often than not res. But 


» to make the ¢ 
volumetric entities, shade< Sars lol res 
the definitional lines are Bi ted ss 
through hatchings; often these ha 
are found to have curvilinear _ 
propensities to further accentuate the 
volume of the bodies (Plates 363 ' 
71 etc.). Oftener, however eriec : 
hatching — or the technique of 
endowing tonality vis-d-vis volume is 
undertaken for just the decorative value 
An overall cross—hatching, instead of 
endowing volume, makes an area flat 
(as in the lower part of the body of the 
goddess in Plate 3). Icon making 
in wood engraving really struck a high 
pitch with the impact of the Kalighat 
pats on the printmakers. The figures 
no longer remained a representation 
in linear terms, they became a rhythmic 
construction of lineally enclosed areas 
on flat space, a decorative organization 
of a whole composed by parts. The 
whole, however, is reminiscent of 
some kind of phenomenal figure 
At the same time, simply by resorting 
to the technique of caricature — which 
basically is a method of stressing certain 
physical features and gestures to an 
absurd extent — the divinity of the icon 
is made lively. Being not exactly ; 
representational these iconic divinities 
are on the one hand more divine than 
temporal: on the other hand, ‘ae 
been endowed with exaggerated Ng 
gestures the divinities BE cuhogch 
lively (Plates 1,4,6,7.8 etc.) ae 
in many of these figurative compl” 
; found to resort ™ 
the printmakers are nd cross 
hatching (Plates 4,5,6,/,0 et 


+ wl in this type © 
it will be seen that in ‘ate 0 


tchings 


f figure 
Jume 


by simple juxtaposition Oo oF 
negative-posit | devices 
~ without resorting to to eS 

(cf. Plate 1). In fact. © 


Oo 
(Plate 1) and also in many OP" 
are of decorative >” 
These engrav' soot 


those; and secondly, because they 
keep so close to the intrinsic quality 

of the medium which is basically atonal 
The last type of iconic representation 
of divinities is the one in which the 
divine figures are set in identifiable 
landscape settings, with foreground 
and background. The figures are of 
individuals and not of typological beings, 
and have individual features; these 
fiqures are defined by semi-anatomical 
contour lines. The stylization of these 
figures follows the British academic 
tradition introduced by the art school 
come-outs after 1858 (Plates 84.85 
and 120). 


Formally, the mythological, the social 
descriptions and the narrative pictures 
involve similar problems, since in all of 
these the visual relations have to be 
worked out between more than one 
human figure, between human figures 
and the figures of the birds, animals 
and reptiles that there may be in the 
pictures concerned, and between these 
and landscapes or interiors posited as 
settings. From the point of view of 
content as well, there is a lot of 
interchangeability between the 
mythologicals and the social subjects. 
The gods and goddesses, the 
legendary heroes and heroines and 
the deified historical personages not 
only wear the apparel of the medieval 
Rajput nobility but also live in Palladian 
and Georgian mansions so favoured 
by the contemporary landed aristocracy. 
However, right at the moment, that is 
not so important. 
A great many narrative compositions 
are spatially uniplanimetric (Plates 12, 
16,32,36,40,42,43,44,45,46,56,57,58, 
77,78,79,80 etc.), i.e. all the motifs 
are placed on one single flat picture 
plane and the relative sizes of the motifs 
are not dependent upon spatial distance. 
These relief prints, however, show two 
distinctly different types of uniplanimetric 
compositions. There are those in 
which motifs are decoratively arranged 
all over the picture surface and in their 
placings the narrative sequence does 
not readily show itself up (Plates 12, 
15,16,36,39,40,44, 46 etc.); and there 
are those compositions wherein there 
is an assumed three-dimensional 
space but that three-dimensional space 
does not show itself up in the form of 
a perspective. Motifs are arranged 
horizontally along one line in a sequence, 
with a very low horizon in the back 
(Plates 14,17,21,26,32,35,37,45, 
49.50,51,54.55,58,61,64,75,76,80 etc.). 
In some prints different areas can be 
seen from different angles of vision. 

N each area motifs are arranged in 
one uniplanimetric plane with an 


assumed perspective, The whole picture 
is arranged in a decorative manner 
with the parts having different settings 
A spatial arrangement of this type can 
be described as decorative 
multi-perspective composition, The 
composition of the motifs in each part 
is sequential but the whole composition 
is non-sequential (Plates 13,47,57 

81 etc.). We have already seen that 
behind certain types of uniplanimetric 
and multiperspective compositions 
there is a certain assumption of spatial 
depth. In several other prints we find 
motifs arranged in a rudimentary 
perspective in which the far ground, 
on which the images stand, appears a 
bit tilted towards the viewer. This is 
somewhat like viewing a situation from 
a height or a bit like an isometric 
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Plate 92 Book illustration. From Chhayachitra, 
a social novel, by Harisadhan Mukherjee. 
Calcutta, 1323 (Bengali Calendar year 
corresponding to 1916). Inscribed in 
Roman character ‘PGD’, possibly standing 
for Priyagopal Das, a contemporary 
engraver of fame. 
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perspective(Plates 15,43,38,78, 

79 etc.). Now, in so far as the stylization 
of the motifs is concerned, in each 
compositional system is found several 
different styles — which are also 
common to the other compositional 
systems. A detailed description of each 
style of figure-representation has 
already been atternpted in the preceding 
pages while dealing with the iconic 
subject matter’. Styling of other images 
like plants, architecture, furniture etc 
can also be analysed in a similar manner 
But whatever be the compositiona 
system, detailed as above, in so far as 
the styling of images and motifs 
pertaining to these systems of 
composition, are concerned, the modes 
of stylization take off basically from 
the Rajasthani, Provincial Mughal of 
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Murshidabad and Bengal pat 
conventions with adoptions of some 
techniques from the available 
examples of western art to make the 
images appear volumetric, in perspective 
and with more life-like gestures. There 
is yet another variety of spatial 
arrangement, seen in the rather 
late-in-the-day prints. This is the 
recessional composition, complete 
with both lineally and tonally described 
perspective. Those printmakers who 
attempted this type of composition had 
inevitably attempted to make the 
motifs and images as closely 
representational as possible, with an 
anatomical drawing of the figures in 
light and shade (Plates 82,83,85, 
88,91,92,93,94.95,97,98,99, 100, 
101,118 and 119 etc.). 


If one constructed a genealogy of styles 
on the basis of the compositional 
systems encountered and the modes 
of styling of the images and motifs seen, 
one could come to a conclusion 

t the supposed foreign influence 
on relief printmaking in Bengal in the 
last century, besides gaining insights 
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into the other aspects of the period art. 


It will be readily seen that in the earlier 
types of representation of figures, of 
human beings as well as of animals 
and plants — wherein continuously 
flowing curvilinear lines simulating the 
contours of the objects define the 
objects — the conventions of Rajasthani, 
Provincial Mughal of Murshidabad, 
the wooden book covers of Bengal, 
and the rural pats of Bengal have been 
mainly exploited singly or in different 
combinations. When the Kalighat 
patuas came to have their paintings 
relief-printed by the Chitpore printmakers 
(there are two very interesting examples 
of these Kalighat prints with the 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta; Plates 18 
and 22 are also good examples), in 
order to tide over the crisis caused 

by the influx of lithographs and imported 
oleographs there emerged a very 
interesting kind of stylization of 

figures — already detailed above — 
which was more or less derived from 
the Kalighat pats. Apart from the 
pseudo-Kalighat prints which directly 
resulted from the impact of Kalighat, 
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the impact produced a style 
neither older Chitpore nor Kalighat 


wnich was 


(Plates 28 and 29). Although 

fe ymMatwise thes se two wood ut-cun 
enaravings (Plates 28 and 29 ar 
basic ally woodcuts vith white dots ay 
ninute decorations done by enagra 
take a lot from pre-Renaissance 
European portraiture (seen through 
prints of course). the style remains 
individual, though derived from Kalighat 
Gobindachandra Ray, the maker of 
these prints, should be recognized as 
one of the very talented lividua 
printmakers of the late nineteentt 
century 


The printmakers of nineteenth centurn 
Bengal were undoubtedly conversant 
with imported printed reproductions 
of European art and they must have 
noticed there that the Europeans made 
their images volumetric by resorting 

to tonal variations and in so far as th 
prints were concerned hatching and 
cross-hatching were the technical 
devices which the Europeans employed 
to bring about the desired tonal 
variations. So our Indian printmakers 
resorted to hatching and cross-hatching 
to make their images volumetric. But 
not being conversant with the basic 
assumption behind the chiaroscuroistic 
tonal variation which assumes that 

light from a single source falling on a 
body defines its planes and volume by 
falling into different places differently 
(the tonal variation is a method of 
recording that differential light), the 
Indian printmakers used hatching for 
double shading and even for decorative 
purposes. Till the entry of the art school 
trained artists, we do not get a proper 
perspective drawing of a seated figure 
though that had widely been 
attempted (compare Plates 7,8.9,.71 
where some kind of a perspective 
drawing is attempted, with no. 24 
where no such attempt has been made) 


Similarly, the systems of uniplanimetric 
composition with suggested aerial 
perspective, non-sequentia! decorative 
uniplanimetric composition, 
multi-perspective decorative composition 
and semi-recessional composition with 
back-tilted perspective can be seen in 
the wooden book-cover paintings of 
Bengal, the rectangular pats of Orissa, 
the scroll pats of rural Bengal, the 
pre-Jehangiri Mughal and much of the 
Rajasthani and Mughal provincial 
painting of Murshidabad. 

It must at the same time be admitted 
that the strong tendency towards 
descriptive arrangement and sequential 
composition of motifs, seen even in 


non-sequentially and decoratively 
composed prints with narrative content 
(such as the Plate 39), is probably 


the result of the impact of European 
art available in print in India. 


. However, the real and direct impact 

of European art, albeit of the British 
academic neo-classicism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
began to be felt only after Fowler's 
and Wheetley’'s pupils began to churn 
out mimetic trite. And that nipped the 
possibility of an indigenous development 
which though hesitantly was 
nevertheless emerging. 

Having thus enumerated the stylistic 
traits and identified the various stylistic 
strands we can go back to the question 
of the determinants of the style. 

The ‘subject matter’ was never a 
determinant of the style in the 
nineteenth century. Take, for instance, 
the Shiva myth as the subject matter. 
The stylistic variation is so great that 
we can hardly say that a similar ‘subject 
matter merited a similar style 

(Plates 7 and 70). Even if we go 
beyond the apparent and the obvious 
‘subject matter’ and take account of 


supposed to be one of the determinants 
of style in a particular period, we shall 
find similar variations. Take for instance 
the themes of the courtly splendour 
of the late medieval princely courts 
and the loyalty of the meanly subjects 
towards the godly princes etc., suggested 
by the printmakers while obviously 
narrating episodes from the Ramayana 
(Plates 41,43,56 etc.), Shivayana 
(Plates 57 and 64 etc.) and such 
like (Plates 34,38,54,55,58,78,79 
and 84). In these also we find stylistic 
variations, but not as great as we find 
in the treatment of a ‘subject matter’. 
But before we can say that the themes, 
representing the aspirations and 
apprehensions, likes and dislikes of 
either the makers or the takers or of 
both, did in fact determine the style of 
making of these wood engravings, we 
should take up another theme for 
confirmation. Let us take the theme 
of the annihilation of the evil forces by 
the righteous saviour. In the portrayal 
of the killing of Hiranyakashipu by 
Nrishimha avatar (Plate 4), the 
battle of Rama and Ravana (Plate 12), 
the killing of Mahishasura by Durga 
Plate 15), and the shooting down 
of Rohini/Desdemona by Govindalal/ 
Othello (Plate 95) we find a greater 
ane of stylistic variation. This makes 
Ms t to come to any conclusion 
4 ut the extent to which a theme 
eee the style of representation, 
epiction and narration. 


the underlying theme which is generally 
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Did the social and educational 
background of the individual printmakers 
determine the style of the prints ? 
About half the total number of wood 
engravings and woodcuts do not give 
us any clue to their authorship. The 
half that gives us the names, do not 
give us any other information, From 
surnames like Karmakar we know that 
they were blacksmiths by caste, 
Swarnakars were gold-and silversmiths 
by caste, Basacks were weavers by 
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Book illustration. From one of the many 
books published by P M Bagchi & Co 
Inscribed in Roman character 

v ‘P.C. Datta’ 

late 95 Book illustration. From one of the many 
books published by P M Bagchi & Co 
Engraved by ‘PGD’ (Priyagopal Das) 


uv 


caste; but Duttas, Dases and Rays 
could be from any caste. Apparently 
not many of the printmakers were from 
the sutradhara, kumbhakara. chitrakara 
and bhaskdara castes/communities 
traditionally associated with the visual 
arts (except the Duttas, Rays and 
Ghoses — some of whom may have 
come from these castes/communities). 
It can be presumed that as the majority 
of the printmakers did not come 
directly from any caste or community 


Plate 96 Book illustration. From one of the many 


books published by P M Bagchi & Co 
Engraved by P.C.Dutt 


association with visual arts, although 
having a fine craft background, they 
did not come to this new craft with any 
heritage of visual representation behind 
them. They apparently freely picked 
up stylistic traits from existing 
alternatives. We do not have any hard 
data about these individuals to go 
beyond such surmises. 


Individuality otherwise also was hardly 
a determinant of the style of the 
nineteenth century relief prints. Let us 
take for instance the cases of two of 
the most prolific printmakers from the 
two halves of the last century, viz. 
Ramdhan Swamakar and Nrityalal Dutta. 
If one takes the trouble of comparing 
the styles of the Lakshmi (Plate 72) 
with the Shiva (Plate 70) by 
employing categories as detailed 
previously, one would be tempted to 
conclude that there were two 
Ramdhan Swarakars. Nrityalal Dutta’s 
prints stylistically and qualitatively vary 
so widely from one another (compare 
Plates 2, 25,56,57 and 58) that the 
inscribed name becomes meaningless. 
) pees ec (Plates 26, 
c/,3; Ja indachandra Ra 
(Plates 28 and 29) seem to have had 
ted individual styles. Though 
Nrityalal Dutta and Kartik Chandra 
Basak had greater virtuosity, 
Madhabchandra Das and Gobinda- 


Chandra Ray's prints have greater 
consistency and are aesthetically more 
satisfying. For a majority of prints then 
individuality was not a determinant 

of style. 


With the growth of the new urban 
centres subsisting on foreign trade 
and commerce, as also of centres of 
local administration and subsidiary 
trade in the mofussil towns, a class of 
petty administrative functionaries and 
clerks in commercial organizations, 
small traders and suppliers, artisans 
and traders necessary for the 
maintenance and servicing of many 
new civil, civic and maritime installations 
and needs had come to reside in the 
urban, sub-urban and peri-urban areas. 
Though many of these new urbanites 
came from traditional trading 
communities and artisan castes, as 
also from agrarian backgrounds, they 
were people, including the printmakers, 
displaced from their traditional callings. 
In order to be in the new trades and 
professions and to succeed, they had 
to have some education, even if it was 
self-acquired. With the quantitative 
growth of the urban petty bourgeoisie 
the demand for printed books grew. 
To this demand was added the demand 
for printed books by the neo-literate, 
semi-literate and half-educated women 
folk and hangers-on in the households 
100 


Plate 97 Book illustration. From one of the many 
books published by P M Bagchi & Co 
Engraved by P.G.D 


of the landed aristocracy, rentiers and 
trading bourgeoisie. Mere printed words 
were not attractive enough to these 
half-educated people. Though these 
people had been displaced from their 
traditional callings, the displacement 
was not total and they still had their 
roots in and ties with traditional 
vocations and places. 


As underlings and poor plodders this 
neo-urban petty-bourgeoisie were a 
dissatisfied lot. Their class animosity 
against the Permanent Settlement 
landed aristocracy, the urban rentier 
the rich native trading partners of the 
British and the mlechchha bidharmi 
alien rulers themselves found expression 
in the animosity against the life styles 
and cultural values of the native 
aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the 
mlechchha rulers. But if the life styles 
of the native aristocrat and the 
bourgeoisie were different from that at 
the native petty bourgeoisie, the cultural 
yalues were more or less the same. 
Only the reformists and the modemizers 
among the native aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie had expressedly different 
cultural values and life styles. The life 


style and the cultural values of this elite, 


as well as the difference between the 
expressed cultural values and deviant 
life styles even of the traditionally 
oriented gentry became the target 0 


— 


attack of the petty bourgeoisie. One 
would suspect that there was quite an 
amount of social envy in this animosity. 
The regard for the princely splendour 
that many of the prints show with 
matching love for the depiction of 
Palladian and Georgian mansions in 
the prints only suggest how dearly the 
petty bourgeoisie would have liked to 
live in the same splendour as the rich 
lived in those mansions those days. 


The printmakers belonged to the same 
class as the neo-urban petty bourgeoisie. 
They had a similar socio-economic 
and cultural background. They shared 
the values and attitudes of the class. 
Yet the printmakers were not free 
agents producing whatever they liked 
at their will. They were working for 
middlemen, the publishers. The 
publishers were Printing for a market. 
In so far as the visual arts in India were 
concemed the nineteenth century 
Bengali printmakers were the earliest 
commodity producers, unlike the artists 
of earlier ages who Produced for fixed 
patrons against orders. Both the 
printmaker and the publisher in the 


Plate 98 Book illustration. F: 
as Plate 97. 


rom the same source 
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nineteenth century had only a vague 


idea of their market and its composition, 
about the targeted buyers and their 
likes, dislikes and needs of art objects. 
e only fact that struck them was 
that the landed aristocracy’s and the 
mercantile bourgeoisie's need of art 
objects as decorative pieces and status 
symbols were being met by imported 
oil paintings, water colours, chandeliers 
and furniture, and as ritual objects by 
cast metal and stone-carved images. 
The printers and publishers felt that 
the relatively mute petty bourgeoisie 
would love to see their aspirations and 
apprehensions, likes and dislikes, envies 
and appreciations articulated and 
expressed coherently and succinctly. 
They would also love to be told about 
what they felt, with justifications and 
sanctions from the scriptures. The 
Printers and publishers also felt that 
the poor petty bourgeoisie could also 
make use of the cheap prints as ritual 
objects. 
Armed thus with these findings 
the printers and the publishers cast a 
wide enough net to tap the market 


composed of anonymous buyers. 
They drew their technicians, i.e. the 
Printmakers from the artisan 
communities, not only because they 
had the rudiments of the technical 
know-how which would make them fit 
for the new craft. but probably also 
because they were potentially in tune 
with the mental make-up of the 
potential buyers 

The old artisans comin 
needed new technique 
be learnt, They began to learn from 
models but without understanding as 
to why certain things were done and 
certain other things were avoided. 
From their own experience they knew 
that to cater to the likes and dislikes 
ol an anonymous new set of buyers 
with new avocations, attainments and 
aspirations, but at the same time with a 
basically tradition-bound mind anda 
dislike of much that was new, they had 
to devise artefacts which would look 
new but deal with the traditional, or 


which would look traditional but deal 
with the new. 


g to a new craft 
s which had to 


Now, the new craftsmen from traditional 


Plate 99 Book illustration. From Tin Bandhu 
(Three friends), a novel by Phanibhushan 
Chattopadhyay. 1323 (Bengali 
Calendar year corresponding to 1916) 
Published by P M Bagchi & Co, 
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Plate 100 Book illustration. From Lal Paltan by 
Surendramohan Bhattacharya. 2nd ed. 
1323 (Bengali Calendar year 
corresponding to 1916). Published by 
P M Bagchi & Co 
artisan families were trying to design 
such artefacts albeit experimentally. 
The experiment, however, had not 
always been happy. More often than 
not, the adaptations and admixtures 
were anachronistic. By far the largest 
number of prints show a lack of 
understanding of the character of the 
medium. In a medium which is basically 
duo-tonic, that is yielding to one tonal 
value of white and one of black, the 
black passage is never left to stand for 
itself. Wherever a black mass occurs it 
has been given a decorative treatment 
of white. Often such decorative 
embellishments are against the nature 
of the wood grains and against the 
normal movements of the usual 
instruments (such as the dots on the 
tree in 77,56, Hanuman’s headwear 
in 6 etc. etc.). But they had to undertake 
such experiments in a situation of 
competitive production to get at the 
anonymous buyers. The presumed 
demand of the unknown buyers 
provoked the printmakers and the 
publishers to engage themselves in 
guessing games with style and content 
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almost all through the nineteenth 
century, preventing the individual 
artists to express themselves in their 
individual styles. 
When under the impact of the Kalighat 
pats, the makers of which were 
supremely confident about their own 
style and content, some of the north 
Calcutta printmakers like Madhab- 
chandra Das and Govindachandra 
Roy were trying to strike self-confident 
notes by devising well integrated 
individual styles, Fowler's and Wheetley’s 
pupils came to the market with their 
academic naturalistic training and 
began to churn out illustrations in a 
neutral dead pan style. It seems that 
they had gauged well the mental 
make-up of the petty bourgeois. 
However much culturally 
tradition-bound the petty bourgeois 
might have been, however strong the 
animosity of the petty bourgeois might 
be against the elite and the alien, they 
secretly desired things of sensual 
gratification that the elite and the alien 
used. So the art school students trained 
by English teachers offered the petty 
102 


Plate 101 Book illustration. Goshthe Krishna 
Balaram (Krishna Balaram herding 
the cows). Panjika (Almanac), 

P M Bagchi & Co. Early twentieth 
century 


bourgeois artistic simulations of the 
phenomenal life. But they did not, at 
the same time, forget to cater to their 
likes and dislikes, aspirations and 
apprehensions, envies and appreciations 
in the form of illustrative contents. 


It remained for a creative engineer and 
a reformer like Nandalal Bose and his 
disciples like Ramendranath Chakraborty 
to turn the tide against mimetic trash 
and transform the relief print into a 
medium of creative expression from a 
medium or reproduction of illustrations. 
But that is a story for a different occasion. 


Postscript one 

In many of the so-called 
wood-engravings and woodcuts of the 
nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century one can see curious circular 
marks with straight lines going through 
the centre and dividing the circle in 
two halves, resembling marks from 
screw-heads (Plates 20,26,27,38, 

39 and 46). They never appear as 
comprising parts of the overall designs. 
Often, however, clever attempts to 
camouflage them as images and 


compnising designs are also noticed 
(Plates 71 and 77). These are 
undoubtedly relief prints of screw-heads 
A thick wood block does not need to 
be fixed with anything for taking an 
impression from. Thinner metal matrices 
may need fixing to wooden supports 
and for such fixing screws can be used 
A legitimate question can be raised 
about the authenticity of these prints 
One wonders whether these seemingly 
wood engraving and woodcut looking 
prints were at all wood engravings and 
woodcuts ! 

In an advertisement of the Indian Art 
School of 92, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
of the year 1316-17 by the Bengali 
Calendar, corresponding to 1909-10, 
it was stated that among other subjects 
the school imparted lessons in 
Electroblock making. Ashit Paul, an 
enthusiastic young painter, printmaker 
and collector of nineteenth century 
Bengal art, made several visits to the 
Chitpore-Garanhata area to collect 
samples of old Electroblocks that may 
still be lying around and lear about 
the techniques of making such blocks 
from the traditional printmakers who 
are still there. The result of his researches 
tallies entirely with what can be learnt 
from the history of printmaking and 
the histories of different techniques of 
reproducing designs and images. 


Around the year 1840, a new medium 
for reproduction of anything, in relief, 
in metal, came into vogue in Europe, 
called the Electrotype. With the 
growing demand for printed 
reproductions of designs and images, 
the electrotype began to be used for 
reproducing engravings, blunted from 
overuse and rusted. The Electrotype 
has been defined as ‘a copy of a thing 
formed by the deposition of copper on 
a mould by galvanic action, But what 
is a galvanic action ? Galvanic action 
or galvanism, discovered in 1797, is 
generation of electricity by chemical 
action, In fact, elsewhere in Europe, 
from around 1854 a process of 
reproduction of images and designs 
was in currency, called the 
Galvanography and the prints thereof 
were called Galvanographs. 
Galvanography was ‘a method of 
producing plates... by the 
galvanoplastic process without etching, 
a process by means of which plastic 
objects may be exactly copied in 
copper’ .‘! The electroblocks collected 
by Ashit Paul are, in fact, small metal 
plates of copper alloy with holes to 
fix them to wooden supports with 
screws, to take relief impressions 
from. The Bengal electroblocks then 
were nothing but the electrotypes of 
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Plate 103 Labels. Printed by P M Bagchi & Co 
For its own and other companies’ 
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England and galvanographs of 

continental Europe. 

But when did the Bengali printmakers 

start reproducing the matrices made in 

wood into electroblocks ? The noted 

authority on nineteenth century Bengal, 
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Radha Prasad Gupta, thinks that the 
use of the electroblocks could not 
have begun before the introduction 

of electricity in Calcutta around 1890.4? 
But galvanography did not need 
centrally generated and supplied 


electricity, derived from transformation 
of heat eneray generated by burning 
of coal; galvanography, initially of 
course, till the growth of the electric 
industry, depended on the production 
of electricity by chemical action, in small 
pots. The Electrotype, therefore, could 
have arrived in Calcutta before the 
introduction of electricity 

The moot question, however, is what 
prompted the Bengali printmakers, 
and more than the printmakers — the 
printers and publishers — to take toa 
mould-cast replica of the wood blocks 
when such blocks were available ? 
Wood, especially from the finely 
engraved wood engravings more than 
the woodcuts, yields good prints only 
when the prints are taken manually. 
But when prints are taken with a 
letterpress (relief printing) machine, 
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the fine engravings and cuts get blunted 


quickly, the fibres of the wood get loose 


and disturb the design, and cracks 
often develop in the wood surface 
under pressure, spoiling the whole 
design. Besides that, if kept in store 
for a long time, the wood blocks crack 


under the impact of weather variations, 


rendering the taking of a second 
edition of prints impossible 


It is probable that in the last quarter 

of the nineteenth century the demand 
for fine prints rose to such an extent 
that it was no longer possible to take 
impressions manually. Secondly, there 
were perhaps renewed demands for 
new editions of old prints. The old 
blocks had perhaps become unusable 
by that time. To overcome these 
difficulties, the electrotype or 
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Plate 104 Book Cover, Maktab Sara! Palli 
Swasthya by Dr Sri Kamakhyacharan 
Bandyopadhaya. Published by 
P M Bagchi & Co. in early twentieth 


century. 
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which the defects of tk x Lyfe 
could also be corrected. These harder 
metal blocks were then used to take 
prints from, with the help of the 
letterpress machine : 
If the electroblock prints are designated 
as wood engravings or woodcuts then 
the offset or process-block reproduction 
of wood-engravings and woodcut: ; 
would have to be regarded as wood 
engravings and woodcuts — which 
nobody is prepared to do. In fact. the 
electrotypes and galvanographs are 
the predecessors of the process-block 
reproductions 


Postscript two 


The present writer is yet to come across 
a single example of a colour woodcut 
or a colour wood engraving from 
nineteenth century Bengal 


The Kalighat patuas who got some of 
their drawings and paintings transformed 
into wood-engravings and woodcuts 
by the north Calcutta printmakers, 
used to colour the prints with 
water-soluble colour inks and water 
colours. Following them, some regular 
printmakers.also started colouring the 
prints by hand. But colour 
wood-engravings or woodcuts in the 
sense of impressions of colour given 
by the block itself was a far cry. 


Pranabranjan Ray 


1. Bernard S Myers, ed., McGraw-Hill 
Dictionary of Art, vol. V (London, 1969) 
p. 527; Jules Heller, Printmaking Today 
(New York, 1972, 2nd edn.), pp. 129-42; 
Gabor Peterdi, Printmaking : Methods Old 
and New (New York, 1965, Fourth Printing), 
pp. 223-77. 


2. Carl Zigrosser, The Book of Fine Prints 
(London, 1956, 2nd edn.), p.1 


3. According to the anonymous author of the 
catalogue of The Carey Exhibition of Early 
Printing and Fine Printing at the National 
Library, Calcutta, (1955), p. 20, it was 
Sir Aurel Stein, who discovered the book. | 
Gabor Peterdi, Printmaking : Methods Old 
and New (New York, 1959), p. 217, maintains 
that it was the Paul Pelliot Expedition. 
Jules Heller, Printmaking Today (New York. 
1972, 2nd edn.), p. 129, does not say anything 
about who discovered the block book 


4. Jules Heller, op. cit., loc. cit. Frederick 
Engels, The Peasant War in Germany i 
published in Hamburg, 1850; Moscow, 196 
says that printing which facilitated the 
commerce and communication of the 
mercantile bourgeois robbed the clergy o! _ 
its monopoly over the then available means 
of communication, namely the print, by 
fabricating miracle-working sacred images 
and relics and using these as tokens in their 
trade of indulgences (p. 33). In the 
communication and organization 0 
among the unlettered central European 
peasantry, during the late fifteenth and 
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played a vital part (p. 71) 
Jules Heller, loc. cit. 


In Europe also, though not in China, Korea 
and Japan, fabrics printed with wood-carved 
blocks preceded printing of images on paper 
with wood-blocks. In the twelfth century 

the Italians and the Spaniards were already 
manufacturing printed fabrics. Growing 
demand for cheap fabrics and the need to 
meet the demand fairly quickly were the 
reasons behind innovation or adaptation 
vide Jules Heller, op. cit. pp. 129-30, 


Geo P Baker, Calico Painting and Printing 
in the East India in XVII th and XVIII th 
Centuries (London, 1921),p.5. 

The present writer could examine the 

Fostat fabrics in the collection of the Calico 
Museum, through the good offices of 

Sri Martand Singh, the Curator, in June 1981. 
After that he had a very fruitful discussion 
with Dr Latika Bhardwaj, one of the 
better-known historians of Indian textiles, 

2 am, textiles, especially the Fostat 


In a letter dated 11 May 1652, Tavernier 
wrote, ‘The chites which are made in the 
Empire of the Great Mughal are printed 

and are of different degrees of beauty, both 
on account of printing and the fineness of 
cotton cloth. Those made at Lahore are the 
coarsest.... The chites which are made 

at Sironj. . . . the workers (of Sironj) print 
their calicoes’ Baker, op. cit. pp. 19-20. 

Also, Paul R Schwart, Printing on Cotton 

at Ahmedabad, India in 1678 (From an 
unedited manuscript in Bibliotheque National, 
Paris), Calico Museum of Textiles Manuscript 
No. 1 (Ahmedabad, 1969), p. 25, pp. 50 ff. 


Thevenot, in 1655-66, wrote from 
Agra, ‘when it is cold, the Indians wear 
over their shirt an archaluk quilted with 
cotton and pinked, the outside whereof Is 


by Baker, op. cit. p.19. And again,’. .... 
flowers and other paints (sic) are stamped 
upon them with mould besmeared wi 
colours,’ ibid. p.37. 


. Francis Bemier (Bemier’s Travels in the 
Mughal Empire), quoted by Geo P Baker, 
op. cit. pp. 19-20. 

I am grateful to Dr Indrani Ray for drawing 
my attention to Roques’ manuscript and 
showing me her translation of some portions 
of the Roques manuscript. Indrani Ray, 

Of Trade and Traders in the Seventeenth | 
Century India : An unpublished French 
Memoir by Georges Roques, Centre for 
Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, 1979 
(mimeo). Dr Ray also made P R Schwartz's 
free and annotated translation of Roques’ 
few pages on block printing of textiles in 
Ahmedabad in 1678, available to me. 


PR Schwarz, op. cit. p. 11. 


The term namavall refers to a large number 
of unsewn ritual cloths, of different lengths 
and widths, wor as uttariyas, udunis, 
anga-vastras and even as dhotis and sarees, 
made both of cotton and silk. The ground 
for a namauall is pa eva eae, 
cream, yellow or . These are prin 

by means of carved blocks of wood besmeared 
with red mordants. Designs comprise words 
composed of calligraphic letters which 

stand out in relief, in reverse, on the blocks 
after the areas around the lines are carved 


16, 
17; 


BLACK =< 


(=> BLUE- 


out, One block is usually repeatedly used 
for designing a single piece of cloth. 

are usually used by the initiated Gaudiya 
Vaishnava Bhaktivadis. It is very difficult 

to say whether painted namavalis were in 
use before the printed namavalis came into 
vogue. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, Brihat Banga. Sen claims 
to have seen a four-hundred year old 
namavali, but does not give any evidence 
in support of his statement. 

Ibid. 


Block-books were the earliest printed 

books of China and Europe. We know of 
the ninth and tenth century block-books of 
China and the fifteenth century block-books 
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-_ Early twentieth century. 

Plate 106 Labels. Printed by P M Bagchi & Co. 
for its own products in early twentieth 
century. 


of the Netherlands and Germany. Each page 
of these books used to be printed off a 
matrix of wood-block cut or engraved to 
bring out the negatives of the letters and 
designs to be printed. But in so far as book 
production in India is concerned, right from 
the beginning in 1555-56, matrices were 
composed of movable types, and as yet no 
sample of a block-book printed in India 

has been found. 

The Catalogue of The Carey Exhibition of 
Early Printing and Fine Printing at the 
National Library, Calcutta, 1955, facing 

p. 31. Nirmalendu Das, a young art historian, 
however, thinks that it was printed in the 
intaglio process off a copper plate engraving 


18. 


19. In 1974, | wrote *.. . Carey's /tihasmala, 
published by the Serampore Mission Press, 
in 1812, can claim the distinction of being 
the first book to be printed in Bengal with 
designs from wood-block in relief printing 
method ..... * (Pranabranjan Ray, ‘Early 
Graphic Arts in Bengal’, Lalit Kala 
Contemporary, no. 18, September, 1974). 
At that point, | had neither seen the Bengali 
translation of the Commwallis Code of 1793, 
the earliest publication from Bengal 
containing decorative designs composed of 
omamentalized vegetal motifs, printed off 
wood-blocks, to serve as chapter beginnings 
and endings, nor had I seen the described 
Vocabulary, Part I, of Forster (1799). Many 
other books, published before 1812, both 
from Calcutta and Serampore contain such 
designs. 

Sajanikanta Das, Bangla Gadya Sahityer 
Itthas (Calcutta, 1361 Bengali Calendar); 
The Catalogue of The Carey Exhibition of 
Early Printing and Fine Printing, National 
Library, Calcutta, 1955, p. 34. 
Pranabranjan Ray, Social Context of Art : 

The System of Commodity Production’, 
Geeta Kapur, (ed.), The Social Context of 
Contemporary Indian Art, a Special Number 
of Vrischik, (Baroda, 1973). 

The anonymous author of Sculptura- 
Historico-Technica of 1747 wrote, ‘. .... 
Prints are adopted to all Ages, all Ranks of 

Men, and all Fortunes; they cost much less 

than Paintings, the knowledge of them is 

more easily attained : and they comprehend 
all sorts of subjects, they are equally as 
useful as entertaining. . . . Prints divert 
youth, and instruct them at the same time 

by the lively Impressions they make on 

their minds, and this Instruction is not only 

more readily received but is more durable 

than that conveyed by words’, quoted by 

Carl Zigrosser, The Book of Fine Prints 

(London, 1937, 1956), p.i. Frederick Engels, 

op. cit. loc. cit. (see note no. 4). Beharilal 

Roy in the Editorial to the first issue of the 

illustrated (by means of wood engravings 

and lithographs) Bengali monthly, 

Chitra-darshan (the first issue came out in 
Kartik 1297 Bengali Calendar, corresponding 
to October-November 1890 an.) wrote, 

‘In it we shall publish articles on the society, 
morals, religion, politics, biography, 
mystery, stories, industry, agriculture etc. 
and shall illustrate each write-up by suitable 
printed pictures for popular education. 
There can remain in an article points which 
cannot be made wholly clear even within 
the span of ten pages, but insertion of a 
single picture might make those points 
explicit’. Amold Hauser, The Social History 


20. 


21. 


22. 


of Art, vol. | (London, 1951), pp.263-65. 
23. Frederick Engels, op. cit. p.71. 
24. Carl Zigrosser, op. cit. p. 11. 
25. Amold Hauser, op. cit. loc. cit. 


Plate 107 Book illustration, Portrait. Vidyasagar 
(26.9.1820 — 29.7.1891). Printed by 
P M Bagchi & Co. From one of its 
books. Artist unknown 
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Plate 108 Labels. Printed by P M Bagchi & Co 
Early twentieth century 


26. There are several articles relating to the 
early history of printing in Bengal and 
several books which inter alia deal with the 
subject, e.g. Dinesh Chandra Sen, History 
of Bengali Language and Literature 
(Calcutta, 1911); Sushil Kumar De, 

History of Bengali Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century (Calcutta, 1919); 
H. Hosten, ‘The Three First Type Printed 
Bengali Books’, Bengal Past and Present, 
vol. IX, 1914 and vol. XIII, 1916; Sajanikanta 
Das, Bangla Gadya Sahityer Itihas (in Bengali) 
Calcutta, 1361;Bengali Calendar); Muhammad 
Siddique Khan, Bangla Mudran O Prakasaker 
Godar Katha (in Bengali Dacca. 1371 
Calendar) Sukumar Sen, ‘Early Printers 
and Publishers of Calcutta’, Bengal Past and 
Present, January-June 1968; Sripantha (Nikhil 
Sarkar), Jakhan Chhapakhana Elo (in Bengali, 
Calcutta, 1977). 
H EA Cotton, ‘The Daniells in India , 
Bengal Past and Present, vol. XXV, 
parts | & Il, nos. 49-50, Jan-June 1928. 


Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay, Sambad 
Patrey Sekaler Katha, vol. Il, 1830-40, 


28. 


(in Bengali, Calcutta, 1356 Bengali Calendar), 


pp. 725-32. 


Most of the writers on early book illustrations 
of Bengal thought that the wood-engravings 
as well as the etchings and the copper-plate 
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Plate 109 Labels. Same source as Plate 108. 


30. 


31, 


engravings in one single book were done by 
a single artist, such as it is presumed that 
Ramchand Roy did all the six illustrations 
contained in the Oonoodah Mongul of 1816. 
But this does not seem to have been the 
case. While the intaglio printed copper 

plate etchings and engravings usually carry 
the names of the artist, the wood engravings 
in the same books remain unsigned. Even 
after giving allowance for mediawise 
difference, the wood engravings stylistically 
differ so much from the intaglio prints of 

the same volumes that they seem handiworks 
of different persons. Pranabranjan Ray, 

op. cit. 

The first art educational institution of 
Calcutta, the School of Industrial Art, was 
opened in 1854, the year after the 
establishment of the forerunner of the 
Madras Government College of Art. 

In 1855, T.F. Fowler came from England 
and joined the institution as a teacher of 
Engraving, Etching, Wood-engraving and 
Lithography. He died suddenly in 1856. 

In 1857, one Wheetley joined the school as 
a teacher for the same subjects, vide 

Jogesh Chandra Bagal, ‘History of the 
Government College of Art and Craft’, 
Centenary : Goverment College of Art 

and Craft 1864-1964 (Calcutta, 1966). 


Brajendranath Bandyopadhya, op. cit 


———— 


loc. cit. 38. TN Mukhe |, Art Manufactures of Inedlia 
) 

32. Ibid. (Calcutta, 1888) 

33. Government of Bengal, Selections from 39. For the use of narration and deer riptior 
the Records of the Bengal Government art, see Georg Lukacs, Writer and Critic 
1855-57. (London. 1970) 

34. Sukumar Sen in his ‘Battalar Besati’ 40. Manmathanath Chakravorty (ed ) Sy Te 


(in Bengali), in Visua-Bharati Patrika of 
Sravan-Aswin 1355 Bengali Calendar, has 
given a brilliant exposition of the concems 


Sahitya (in Bengali) vol IX. 1316 17 Bengali 
calendar, Indian Art School. Caleutta 


of Battala 41. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary, vol. 1 
35. Jogesh Chandra Bagal, op. cit p3 (Oxford, 1964, 3rd Edn ) 
36. Ibid. p. 6 42. Radha Prasad Gupta, ‘Purano Kolkatar 


"4 Kath Khodai Chhabt' (in Bengali) Amrita 
37, Anonymous, Annada-jivani : Banger Srestha Saradiya Samkhya (Calcutta, 1388 Bengali 


Chitrakar Swargiya Annada Prasad Bagchi Calendar), Electricity, however, came to 
Mahasayer Jivanuritta (in Bengali, Calcutta, Calcutta in 1889 and its industrial use began 
1314, Bengali Calendar), p. 25. not before 1895 : 


Plate 110 Illustration for Advertisement. Printed 


by P M Bagchi & Co. Early twentieth 
century. 
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Pictures from 
Woodcut Blocks : 
An Iconological 
Analysis 


Woodcut blocks began to be used for 
illustratina Bengali books from about 
the second decade of the nineteenth 
century ao ' The use of this medium 
of reproduction remained popular 
until the introduction of the system of 


process block making in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and its 
increasing use thereafter.” 


Among the known pictures printed 
from woodcut blocks for illustrating 
Bengali writings (including religious 
stories, discourses and almanacs) are 
representations of deities, shrines, and 
mythological scenes. Woodcut blocks 
are known to have been used for 
depicting similar themes on independent 
sheets of paper probably meant for 
use like a type of pats as objects of 
worship or of display. Gods and 
goddesses are noted to have appeared 
also in some commercial advertisements 
printed from woodcut blocks. These 
iconic representations and depictions 
of religious themes reflect, at least 
partially, popular religious beliefs and 
practices among the Bengali people of 
the relevant age. Hence they merit a 
detailed study. 


The iconic representations of 
Brahmanical deities printed from 
woodcut blocks are affiliated mainly to 
the cults of Shakti, Shiva and Vishnu. 
We may also notice depictions of some 
interesting syncretistic images. 


The most important of the Shaktis 
(female divinities or active powers as 
wives of male deities) represented in 
the pictures concerned is Durga, the 
great mother goddess and the slayer 
of Mahishasura (Buffalo demon) and 
the consort of Shiva. She is shown in 
Plate 67 as riding a lion and killing 
Mahishasura, who is also attacked by 
her mount. She is ten-armed, holding 
by her hands the bow, the ankusha 
(the elephant driver's hook), the snake 
(or noose?), the shield, the disc (chakra), 
the arrow, the lotus flower, the sword, 
a tuft of hair of the demon and a spear, 
which is anak him. She is flanked 
on her left by Saraswati (the goddess of 
learning) and Karttikeya (the god of 
war) and on her right by Lakshmi (the 
goddess of wealth and property) and 

anesha (the elephant: ‘cep bestower 
of success). Shiva, her husband, appears 
in the Uapa? portion of the background 
stela (Plates 2 and 67). 


The worship of the goddess in autumn 
together with the deities flanking her, 
who are looked upon as her children, 
marks in popular belief the annual 
visit to her patemal home by Uma 
(a name of Durga). But the real and 
age-old idea behind the worship of 
108 
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The Ramacharitam of 
Sandhyakaranandin (twelfth cor 
Ap ) speaks of Varendri as ‘full o 
festivities on account of the excellon: 
worship of goddess Uma’! (Durga 

The annual worship of the deity. which 
contiriues for four days, takes place 

in autumn. Krittivasa (born inc. « 
1399 or 1432) however, referred to 
autumn as the ‘untimely’ (akala) and 
spring as the ‘correct’ season for the 
worship.> But the Markandeya 
Purana, of a much earlier date than 
Krittivasa, states that the ‘great annua 
worship is performed in autumn time. ° 


The representation of the ten-armed 
Chandi (i.e. Durga) as 
Mahishasuramardini (slayer of the 
Buffalo demon) along with her family 
members (deities) is mentioned in 
inter alia the Kavikankana Chandi of 
Mukundarama Chakravarti (sixteenth 
century 4D. ).’ We do not generally 
get such a type of representation in art 
before the late medieval age, though 
the goddess (not as the demon-siayer) 
is shown in some early medieval 
sculptures (c. ninth — twelfth centuries 
abd. ) as associated with Kartika and 
Ganesha or with Lakshmi and Saraswat. 
In her Mahishasuramardini form, the 
goddess was generally worshipped 
alone in the early period. In sculptures 
of early and early medieval ages the 
Mahishasuramardini is shown (with a 
very few early exceptions) as standing 
by the side of or riding on a lion and 
killing a buffalo (representing the 
Buffalo demon), or a buffalo-headed 
male or a male issuing out of a 


decapitated buffalo.’ (See also Plate 15. 


The number of hands varies from two 
to twenty and even to thirty-two).’ 

The story of the battle is given in the 
Devimahatmya section of the 
Markandeya Purana, while textual details 
of the iconography of Mahishamardini 
appear in inter alia the 
Vishnudharmottara Purana, the Matsya 
Purana, and the Agni Purana.'® 

The central concept of the 
demon-slaying aspect of the goddess 
consists of (a) an idea about the lion’s 
association with her, and (b) the legend 
relating to her killing a demon, 
symbolizing evil. The cult of 
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Memorine 
Mahishasuramardini, incorporating 
these concepts, came into existence in 
the Indian subcontinent in c. first centu 
Bc, firstcentury a> andina Saat. 
which saw India’s fruitful contacts with 
West Asia.'! The impact of these 


contacts can be discerned in the 
development of the cult concerned.!? 


For her lion mount, the goddess was 
immediately indebted to the 
Babylonian mother goddess Nana!’ 
though other mother goddesses of 
antiquity like the Akkadian and West 
Asiatic Cybele, the Assyrian Ishtar, 

the Greek Rhea and Athena and the 
Persian Anahita also had the same 
animal as their mount or at least as an 
associate. Athena, the Greek goddess 
and protectress of good from evil, 
participated, according to Hellenic 
tradition, in the war between gods and 
giants. In a scene from this episode, 
portrayed on an altar at Pargamon 
(now in Turkey), datable to the second 
century Bc she is shown as inflicting 
a giant with a spear, while her mount, 
the lion, is attacking the latter or 
another giant.'* To another mother 
goddess, the Persian Anahita, has been 
traced a ritual called Taurobolium, or 
sacrifice of a bull, embodying the evil 
force, the destruction of which ensures 
regeneration and fertiliry.'5 
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The ritual became connected also with 
the popular god Mithra, who had some 
association with Anahita and Cybele.!* 


The employment of the lion as the 
mount of the Mother Goddess, the 
belief in her participation in a war with 
demons and the killing of an animal 
symbolizing the evil (demonic) force, 
noticeable in the cults of the above 
noted deities, also formed the main 
conceptual and iconographic elements 
in the cult of the Mahishasuramardini. 
No doubt, some innovations were 
noticeable in the cult of the 
Mahishasuramardini, which evolved 
centring on Durga (Uma), the Indian 
mother goddess. The evil demon and 
the demonic animal symbolizing the 
evil were understandably identified with 
each other (at least at the initial stage 
of the development of the Indian cult) 
and the bull had been replaced by a 
buffalo, as the former animal had 
already been considered sacred to 
Shiva, the consort of Durga, the great 
slayer of the demon. She was also shown 
in the early representations of her 
Mahishasuramardini form ss trangling 
the animal with her hands. From about 
the late Kushana age the sculptors 
concemed began, at first sporadically, 
to show her as using a trident for killing 
the animal.'? These innovations, 
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however, cannot minimize the value. 
of the hypothesis about the indebtedness 
of the broad concept and iconic traits 
of the Indian cult concerned to the 
non-Indian mother goddesses noted 
above. 

The cult in question came into being in 
the Scytho-Parthian and Kushana age. 
Mahishasuramardini icons have been 
recovered in numbers at Sonkh datable 
to the Kushana age.!® A broken 
terracotta piece, displaying a goddess 
strangling a buffalo, has been unearthed 
at level 26 at Sonkh, which is dated to 
the period of Suryamitra 

(king of Mathura) and so to about the 
second half of the first century ac. 
when the Scytho-Parthian rule had 
already been well established in the 
north-western section of the Indian 
subcontinent. The Mathura area might 
have been one of the territories where 
the cult became popular at the initial 
stage of its development. Survival of 
the concept of the great deity as a 
mother goddess and the slayer of the 
demon (symbolizing the evil force) into 
the modem age is suggested by the 
image of Durga as worshipped annually 
in autumn. 


The association of the lion with the 
goddess is emphasized by Plate No.10. 
It displays at the centre of a 
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Plate 113 Same source as Plate 110. 
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Plate 114 Same source as Plate 110. 


multi-storeyed structure a ten-armed 
female deity riding on a lion standing 
in a hilly region. The deity and the 
mount are set on a platform, in f ront 
of which sits Shiva. The goddess is 
referred to as Sri Sri Vindavasini (i.e. 
Vindhyavasini) in a caption inscribed 
on the staircase leading to the main 
structure.!? She is flanked on either 
side by a seated four-armed female 
figure on a pedestal adorned bya lion, 
and two kneeling winged angels and 
a caption. The figure to the right of 
Vindhyavasini is described in the relevant 
caption as Katyayani and that to her 
left is mentioned in the other caption 
as Indrani. Vindhyavasini and Katyayani 
are recognized forms of Durga.?® But 
Katyayani is generally conceived of as 
having ten arms.”! Indrani, one of the 
matrikas or Mother Goddesses, is known 
to have the elephant as her mount.?? 
In Plate No.10, she is associated with 
the lion probably to connect her with 
the mother-goddess aspect of Durga, 
the lion-rider. The multistoreyed 
structure is topped by inter alias winged 


angels (carrying banners), lions and 
unicoms. The presence of these animals, 
known to appear in the coat of arms of 
Great Britain, gives the impression 
that the deities are portrayed here as 
being worshipped in a building (in 
Bengal) during the rule of the British 
power. However, the emblem on the 
top of the structure in the picture 
concerned has two unicorns and not 
one of this type of fabulous animal is 
noticeable in the British coat of arms. 


The great female deity Chandika or 
Durga has been described as Jagaddhatri 
(i.e. ‘Nurse of the World’) in the 
Devimahatmya section of the 
Markandeya Purana.* Her image 
worshipped as Jagaddhatri shows her 
as riding ona lion and holding a bow, 
arrows, the disc, and the conch and 
being adorned with inter aliaa snake *4 
(Plates 3, 71 and 116). In some icons 
the lion is shown as attacking an 
elephant®® (Plate 71). Mahishasura is 
believed to have taken once the form 
of an elephant in course of his battle 
with the goddess,?¢ 
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Another manifestation of the great 
goddess Duraa is Kali.26" 
considered to be the power of timo 
(Kala), the fearful destroyer of all that 
) 
exists. But it is also believed that aftor 
destruction comes eternal peace 27 
In the Mahabharata, she is described 
not only as garlanded with skulls. tawr 
d / 
and bronze-dark, but also as 
auspicious.28 Mahakali represents the 


tamasa aspect of the supreme goddess 29 
She is Parvati in black colour, knowr 
as Kalika and Kalaratri.*° Icons of Kajj 
generally show her as standing naked 
to front and as four-armed, holding a 
sword and the severed head of a male 
in her left hands and her two right 
hands in the gesture of assuring 
freedom from fear and promising boons 
Her tongue hangs out. She wears a 
garland of skulls. She stands upon the 
fully stretched figure of Shiva ‘in whom 
all things lie’*!_ and who is lying like a 
Shava, ‘corpse’, representing the ruined 
universe (Plates 1 and 61)9%. Thus, Kali, 
like her consort Kala, known as Shiva 
(‘Benign’) as well as Rudra (‘Terrible’) 
is not only the great destroyer but also 
the harbinger of peace and auspicious 
and benign creation. 


In Plate 1, a half length clothed 

figure of the goddess is displayed. This 
representation has resemblance to her 
icon worshipped at the Kali temple of 
Kalighat, Calcutta. Plate 61 shows 
the deity (partly clad ?) as standing on 
naked Shiva lying on his back and with 
his left arm placed below the head. 


Shiva is portrayed in the same fashion 
in Plate 11. He holds an object 

(a horn or a hemp pot ?) in his left 
hand and a small drum (damaru) in his 
hand placed on his right thigh. He is 
adomed with inter alia a snake. The 
stalk of a lotus rises from his navel, 

on the pericarp of which sits to front 
and crosslegged a three-eyed and 
four-armed female deity. She holds a 
bow and an ankusha in her left hands 
and an arrow (or arrows) and a hatchet 
(kuthara?) (or a noose or a sword or a 
snake ?) in her right hands. She is 
being worshipped by Shiva (with four 
visible and one not-visible heads ?) 
Vishnu and Brahma (with three visible 
and one non-visible hands ?), and also 
by a lay devotee. Their figures and 
those of two ascetics appear on the 
frontal face of the pedestal or platform 
upon which Shiva lies. The female deity 
occupies the central position of a 
multi-tiered structure, which displays 
also guards and attendants and is 
topped by the figures of trumpeters, 
winged angels holding banners, and 
lions and unicorns. Apparently, as noted 
above, in a similar case, the female 
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deity is indicated as being installed in a 
building during the British rule 


The three-eyed deity on the lotus has 
some resemblance to one of the 
available descriptions of Bhuvaneshvari 
a form of Bhavani or Durga," who 
according to one concept, created and 
was lauded by Brahma, Vishnu and 
Maheshvara.** In fact, Bhuvaneshvan 
(or the Mistress of the Universe) may 
well be described as Rajarajeshvari 
(or the Mistress of the King of Kings), 
which name is attributed to her in an 
inscription on the staircase leading to 
the above noted structure. However, 
the worship of a goddess under the 
name Rajarajeshvari (a manifestation 
of Durga) is also known.55 


Deities belonging to the family of 
Durga have been mentioned above. 
They are also known to have their 
independent cults. 


Lakshmi, or Shri, the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, is associated with the 
lotus from a very early time.’* Hence, 
she has been correctly depicted as 
standing or sitting on a lotus in three 
plates (nos. 48,65 and 72) produced 
from woodcut blocks. Lakshmi is 
considered as the consort of Vishnu.3” 


The name Saraswati, probably originally 
denoting a river, began in course of 
time to refer to the goddess of speech, 
learning and music.*® In an early 
prototype of this deity at Bharhut she 
plays on a musical instrument.*? An 
image of Saraswati of the year 54 ap 
131-32) shows her as holding a 
manuscript.*® Iconological texts 
constantly associate pustaka (book) 
with this deity.4! Conceived of as the 
consort (and sometimes as daughter) 
of Brahma, she has, like the latter, the 
swan as her mount.‘? She can probably 
be identified with the lady accompanied 
by a swan on coins of Sama or 
Samacharadeva of Vanga (sixth century 
ap. )#3 In several early medieval 
sculptures Saraswati holds a musical 
instrument (the Veena) and a manuscript 
of a book (pustaka) and is accompanied 
by a swan (in a few cases by a ram).** 
The Swan and the Veena are noticeable 
in plates (nos. 63,105 and 120) 
produced from woodcut blocks. 
Plate 84 displays a deity riding on 
a peacock and accompanied by 
peacocks. He holds a bow and an arrow. 
He can be easily identified as Karttikeya 
(also called Skanda),*® the generalissimo 
of the divine forces.*® His early 
identification with Sanatkumara, the 
great instructor, distinguishes him as 
an instructor god. He is also known for 
his youthfulness and is called Kumara. 
In fact, in course of the development 
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of his cult he became identified with 
different deities and absorbed their 
qualities and attributes.*” 


The pot-bellied and elephant-headed 
deity portrayed in two plates (nos. 9 
and 52) can be recognized as Ganesha 
or Vinayaka. He is shown as 
accompanied by a rat. Scholars believe 
that his cult was basically connected 
with some folk divinities.4® This 
hypothesis perhaps explains the 
presence of the elephant-head, though 
Puranic legends offer various fanciful 
explanations. One of these states that 
the child Ganesha lost his head as soon 
as he was seen by Shani (cursed to be 
the destroyer of all things coming 
within his sight) and that it was replaced 
by the severed head of an elephant.*® 
111 
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Plate 115 Same source as Plate 110. 
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Plate 116 Book illustration. Jagaddhami’ from 
Panjika (Almanac). P M Bagchi & Co 
Early twentieth century 


a 
Plate 117 Book illustration. ‘The Ramjan Moon’ 
(Ramjaner 


Chand). Panjika (Almanac), 


P M Bagchi & Co. Early twentieth 

Plate 118 Book illustration. ‘Moharrum’ from 
Panjika (Almanac), P M Bagchi & Co. 
Early twentieth century. 
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One of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
representations of Ganesha can be 
noticed in a coin-type of the Indo-Greek 
king Hermaeus.®® His early two-armed 
images hold a hatchet ( parashu) and 
a radish (mulaka).5! A majority of 
iconological texts, however, describe 
the deity as four-handed. We know of 
images with four or even more hands.5? 


The Vishnudharmottara Purana 
describes Vinayaka as holding a radish 
(reading mulaka or shulaka in the text), 
a rosary (akshamala), a vessel full of 
sweetmeats and a hatchet. It is also 
enjoined that his left tusk should not 
be represented.®* In a few texts the 
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deity is referred to as carrying one o 
his own teeth (tusks), a hatchet 

flower and a sweetmeat.5* The 
Rupamandana speaks of him as riding 
on a rat.®® In the pictures concerned — 
the four-armed Ganesha is shown as 
holding a radish, a tusk, a flower, and 
another object. The deity in Plate 9 
has, as in his numerous representations 
in art and literature, one tusk and 
three eyes.5® In Plate 52, two tusks 
and only two eyes are indicated 
Ganapati-Vinayaka is the ‘king of 
obstacles’, ‘the destroyer of obstacles’. 
and ‘bestower of success’ after proper 
propitiation.*” According to tradition, 
he has to be propitiated before the 
beginning of all kinds of work (including 
worship of all other deities).5* An 
inscription from Ghatiyala (Rajasthan) 
of v.s.918 (ad. 861) refers to the 
installation of a pillar displaying four 
images of Ganapati by a person for 
the success of the business enterprise 
of the local traders through the grace 
of the god.5® This deity’s popularity 
among traders and businessmen is 
still remarkable.®° 


The husband of Durga, called by 
various names including Shiva and 
Mahadeva, is one of the most 
well-known popular and powerful 
deities of the Hindu pantheon.®! This 
deity, known for his destructive and 
benign (or auspicious) attitudes, is 
worshipped in the shape of a phallus 
(linga) and also in a number of 
anthropomorphic forms.®? A shiva-linga 
appears in Plate 50. In Plate 17,Shiva 
is shown sitting in a comfortably sitting 
(sukhasana) posture on Mount Kailasha 
(or Meru). He is three-eyed and 
two-armed. He has matted hair. He 
wears a tiger’s skin and is adorned with 
snakes. He holds in his hands a small 
drum (damaru) and a horn (or a 
hemp-pot ?). He is being attended or 
worshipped by a Brahman and a sage 
holding a trident and a water-vessel, 
which are incidentally among the 
deity’s recognized attributes.°* A bull 
(bearing a symbol) which is depicted 
at the foothill in a recumbent position 
can be identified as the mount of Shiva 
Shiva is seated on his mount in 

Plate 68. He holds a small drum 

and a trident. ae 
The deity is shown as a musician !D 
reproduction no..7. Here the god has 
five faces (representing his five 4 
aspects).°* He wears a tiger s skin, an 
is adored with snakes and ornaments 
He is four-armed. He plays on two 
musical instruments, the tanpure en 
the duagi. Shiva is indeed looked uP°" 
as a great teacher of music, both 4 
instrumental and vocal. Old texts 0 
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icons describe him as holding a Veena.** 
Shiva, the musician, is worshipped in 
the form of Veenadhara-Dakshinamurti.®* 
Plate 69 depicts Shiva as sitting in 

the sukhasana posture with Durga o1 
Uma on his left. They are apparently 
sitting on Mount Kailasha (or Meru) 
This representation reminds us of the 
images known by the name 
Umasahitamurti.®” In the picture 
concerned we can also see Narada, 
with his musical instrument, the bull 
Nandi and an attendant. Concepts of 
Shiva (ie. Hara) and Vishnu (i.e. Hani), 
two of the three gods of the Hindu 
Trinity, are coalesced in a syncretistic 
deity called Harihara, Shivanarayana, 
Harishankara, etc.®* The right and left 
portions of the images of this deity are 
considered in a number of texts as 


representing respectively Hara (or Shiva) 
and Hari (or Vishnu).®® This god 
generally appears as four-armed in 
texts on iconology and also in relevant 
known icons.’° But variations may be 


noticed with regard to the cognizances 
held by the hands.”! 


A representative of Harihara appears 
in Plate 8. Here the three-eyed and 
four-armed deity is sitting cross-legged 
on a stool. The left part of the body of 
the deity is darker than the right part. 
The twoleft handsholdaconch( shankha) 
and a disc (chakra), well-known 
attributes of Vishnu, whose mount 
Garuda appears seated under the stool 
and below the left part of the deity. 
The word Haris inscribed on the 
front left leg of the stool. On the other 
hand the word Hara is inscribed on the 
front right leg of the stool. Near this leg 
and below the right side of the deity 
we can see Shiva’s mount in a 
recumbent position. The two right hands 


hold a small drum (damaru) and a horn 


(or a hemp-pot ?). These cognizances 
are not generally attributed to the 
image of Harihara in old texts on 
icono and in the plastic arts of 
early and early medieval times.”? 
However, the trident (trishula), 
associated by these sources with Hara 
of Harihara7® can be seen behind the 
right part of the deity in the reproduction 
in question. The deity is also adorned 
with snakes. 


The cult of Harihara was widely known 
in early and early medieval India and 
parts of South-east Asia.”4 The picture 
concerned represents a nineteenth 
century representation of the 
syncretistic deity. An independent cult 
of Vishnu is well-known in Indian art 
and religion. The Name Vishnu (probably 
from vish, ‘all pervader’ or ‘worker) 
denotes the god responsible, according. 
to Brahmanical concepts, for the 
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Plate 119 Book illustration. ‘Badadin’ (Christmas 
Day) from Panjika (Almanac), 

wv PM Bagchi & Co. Early twentieth century. 

Plate 120 Book illustration. ‘Saraswati’ from 
Panjika (Almanac), P M Bagchi & Co, 
Early twentieth century. 


prasaivation of the universe.’® It is 
lieved that he incamates (or manifests) 
himself whenever there is debility of 
law (or decline in religious practice) in 
order to inter alia re-establish the 
principles of religion.7* Some of the 
ten well-known incarnations (avataras) 
are represented in the pictures 
concemed, 
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Plate 121 Book illustration. ‘Hara Parvati’ 
From Panjika (Almanac), P M Bagchi 

v & Co. Early twentieth century. 

Plate 122 Book illustration. ‘Jamaishasthi’ 
(Son-in-law's day). From Panjika 
(Almanac), P M Bagchi & Co. Early 
twentieth century. 
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Plate 5 shows the Varaha-avatara 

or the Boar incarnation, According to 
one of the relevant legends furnished 
in the Agni Purana, Vishnu assumed 
the form of a boar and slew the Demon 
Hiranyaksha, who had vanquished the 
gods and occupied heaven.’” 


According to the Vayu Purana, Vishnu 
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took the form of a Doar in order to 


rescue the earth which had Deen 
submerged under water. He 
the ocean and lifted the 
7a 


dived into 
: earth from 
The Shrimad Bhagavatam 
treats these episodes as cor 


water 


nected 
with two different activitice af 
4\ 
though both were performed by 
the form of a boar.7** Tho 


Vishnudharmottara Purana alsc 
distinguishes the irnage of the 
Varaha-avatara holding the eartt 

( Vasundhara) from the icon of the sarr 
incarnate killing Hiranyaksha.”® 
The Devibhagavatam establishes ar 
apparent connection between the 
rescue of the earth and the annihilatior 

of the demon. This text claims that 

when Hiranyaksha obstructed Har 

passage the latter killed him and 

remained upholding the earth by his 

tusk.7? This scene is visualized in . 
Plate 5. It depicts the Boar 

incarnation with the body of a man and 

the face of a boar. His four hands hold 

a conch, a lotus, a disc and a mace, all 
recognized cognizances of Vishnu 

He tramples the body of Hiranyaksha 
submerged under water. The incarmation 

holds the globe by his raised tusk 

However, in early and early medieval 
sculptures the earth ( Prithvi or dharitr) 

is represented as a female figure. 

She is often shown as being held by the 

snout or a hand of the Boar 

incarnation.*®° 


Vishnu assumed the form of ‘Man-Lion 
(Nara-simha) in order to protect gods 
and also Prahlada his devotee from 
the wrath of his father Hiranyakashipu, 
As this demon king empowered by a 
boon from Brahma, could not be 
killed by day or by night, by god, man, 
demon, or beast, inside or outside his 
palace and by any kind of weapon, 
‘Vishnu appeared at twilight (neither 
day nor night), as a lion-headed man 
(neither man nor beast) within a pillar 
(neither inside nor outside his palace ).*! 
He came out of the pillar and tore 
Hiranyakashipu with his claws? (not 
by a real weapon). The iconic 
representations of Nara-Simha or 
Nrisimha avatara are known.*$ 

In Plate 4, the four-armed incarnation 
is shown tearing with claws the body 
of Hiranyakashipu held on his lap. 


Plate 14 presents a six-armed male 
figure standing to front and crosslegged 
on a lotus. The two uppermost arms 
are in dark (green) colour. The 
uppermost hands hold a bow and an 
arrow, the cognizances of Rama, the 
son of Dasharatha, the two middle arms 
are in dark colours. The two 
corresponding hands hold a flute, an 
attribute of Krishna. The lowermost 
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right hand grasps a plough (hala), a 
distinguishing feature for an image of 
Sankarshana or Balarama.®* 


There are indications in the picture in 
question of the impact of the concept 
of Shri-Krishna-Chaitanya, the 
founder of a great Vaishnava sect. 
The robe of Chaitanya has been 
described as of red colour 
(aruna-varna).** The same colour is 
applied to a part of the lower garment 
of the figure in question and also to 
portions of the clothes wom by the 
other standing male figures in the 
picture. All of these figures have on 
their forehead a particular auspicious 
mark. One of them again holds his 
hands upwards as one often does when 
chanting the kirtana (i.e. repeating 
the name of Hari or Krishna).®* 


The picture in question is thus of great 
iconographic interest. It brings together 
certain aspects of Rama and Krishna 
(two incarnations of Vishnu) and 
Balarama (recognized in certain sources 
as an incarnation of Vishnu),®® and 
Shri-Krishna-Chaitanya, the great 
Vaishnava saint (who could be looked 
upon by the devotees of his cult as an 
incarnation of Vishnu). 


Krishna and his lady love Radha®? 
form the subject matter of Plate 62. 
Icons of Krishna (standing cross-leqged 
and playing on a flute) and Radha are 
shown installed in a temple obviously 
dedicated to the Radha-Krishna cult.* 


Another Plate which can be associated 
with the cult of Rama, an incarnate of 


Vishnu, is the one (no. 6) representing - 


Hanuman, the great monkey follower 
of Rama, carrying a mace and a 
mountain.®° 


Plate 85 depicts a female figure sitting 
on a lotus placed upon a makara 

(a kind of mythical water animal). 

The makara is floating on water. The 
female figure is four-armed. She holds 
a conch, a lotus flower and a 
water-vessel in her three hands, while 
the fourth is held in a gesture assuring 
freedom from fear. The lady is being 
worshipped by several devotees. The 
female figure in question can be easily 
recognized as the goddess Ganga.”° 
Old iconological texts describe Ganga 
as Te the makara associated with 
her.?! She personifies the holiest of 
Indian ue The river was deified by 
the age of the Guptas?? (c, fourth-sixth 
centuries ap. .), Perhaps originally 
conceived as an associate of Varuna,?’ 
Ganga also developed her independent 
cult, as suggested by independent icons 
of this deity.%4 


Besides depicting static or semi-static 
icons, pictures printed from woodcut 
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Plate 123 Book illustration. Top — Title page of 
a Bengali book. Bottom — Illustration 
in a book. Published by P M Bagchi & 
Co. Early twentieth century. 
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Plate 124 Typegranhy. Omamental Bengali 
characters engraved onwood, used for 
advertisement purpose. First decade 
of this century. Printed by 
P M Bagchi & Co. 
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Plate 125 Typography. Omamental Bengali 
characters engraved on wood, used for 
advertisement purpose. First decade of 
ORE Printed by P M Bagchi 


blocks deal with inter alia narrative 
religious themes. Either one particular 
item is detailed in the picture, or several 
episodes are visualized in its different 
segments. Epic and puranic legends 
and popular stories about deities, 
religious festivals and socio-religious 
events form the subject of such 
reproductions from woodcut blocks — 
some of these works of art deal with 
legends about Shiva or Durga or Shiva 
and Durga. Thus Plate 64 depicts a 
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scene from the marriage between 
Shiva and Gauri or Uma.*> Three 
other prints deal with legends about 
Shiva (no. 60) or Shiva and Durga 
(nos. 42 and 57).%* The battle between 
Mahishasura and the great goddess on 
lion, described in the Devimahatmya 
Section of the Markandeya Purana is 
the subject treated in engraving no.15.°’ 
Several pictures are concerned with 
Krishna themes. Two Plates (nos.39 
and 101) show the sport of Krishna 
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and Balarama with other cowherd 
boys.?8 The child Krishna is seen 
stealing fresh butter in Plate 32.99 
Three segments of engraving no. 3 
display Krishna dancing on the hood 

of the serpent Kaliya (in the process of 
subduing it), Krishna, holding up the 
mount Govardhana to give shelter to 
the dwellers of Braja from the rain 
caused by Indra, and Krishna riding on 
an elephant with nine ladies’®® (referred 
to in an inscription on the picture as 
navanari-kunjara, i.e. navanari-kunjara) 
The killing of the demons Putana and 
Vakasura by Krishna and his ride ona 
swinging cot made of nine ladies 
(mentioned in an inscription below it 
asnava narira dola: i.e. nava narira dola)'°! 
are visualized in another work of art 
(no. 36). Krishna takes away the clothes 
of the bathing milk-women (gopis) in 
Plate 35.19? Engraving no. 33 

shows Akrura taking away Krishna 

and Balarama in a chariot from Gokula 
to Madhupuri or Mathura (at the 
invitation of King Kansa) while the wives 
of the cowherds, who are in love with 
Krishna, are shown lamenting the 
impending separation.'°% Plate 34, 
which has the caption Shri-Krishnera 
ojana (meaning ‘weight or rather 
weighing of Shri-Krishna’) displays the 
Lord being weighed in a pair of scales 
in front of one of his consorts and 
Narada,!°** In Plate 40, Krishna 

and Radha are in a festive dance in 

the circle of milk-women. A sportive 
dance of this type is called the rasa.'°* 
This name occurs in the caption of the 
plates (Shri-Shri-Radhagovinda 
maha-rasa). Krishna is nursing the feet 
of Radha (and appeasing her conceit 
or indignation) in engraving no. 38.'° 


Two plates (nos. 78 and 79) represent 
Vaishampayana telling the story of the 
Mahabharata to King Janamejaya’?’ 
(both of whose names appear in the 
reproductions concerned). A scene 
from the battle of Kurukshetra is depicted 
in Plate 46.!°& Two of the other 
well-known Mahabharata stones, viz. 
‘Abhimanyu’s fight with seven great 
warriors in chariots’ and ‘Bhishma on 4 
bed of arrows drinking water springing 
from the earth pierced by an arrow , 
are subjects of two pictures, the first 
on Plate 44 and the second of that 
no. 45.!9 


Enthroned Rama and Seeta and 
inter alios prostrating Hanuman appe” 
in engraving no. 41. A more elaborate 
presentation of Rama’s courtroom !» 
witnessed in Plate 43,110 Picture 
no. 56, which has the caption 
Vanaraganera dvararaksha appa 
visualizes the episode of 
guarding the four gates ) 
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described in the Lankakanda of the 
Ramayana.'!! The battle between 
Rama and the ten-headed Ravana, the 
demon king, is depicted in Plate 12. 
The three sections of Plate 47 
shows Seeta in the hermitage of Valmiki, 
(where she had been sent in exile by 
Rama), the travels of the horse meant 
for Rama's horse sacrifice, and the 
battle between Lava and Kusha (the 
children of Seeta) and Rama’s brother 


Shatrughna, the defender of the 
horse.! 12 


Three legends concerming Ganga, the 
deified Ganga river, are treated in 
Plate 16. In the upper right side 
(proper left side) of the picture a 
four-armed male figure sitting in a 
sukhasana posture holds a conch, 

a mace, a disc, and a lotus flower.!!3 
An inscription near him identifies him 
as Shri-Krishnadeva. Water is seen 
flowing out of his right foot. If the water 
is identified with the river Ganga, then 


the lady may be identified as 


STATS 


Radha and we may visualize here an 
episode connected with the goddess 
Ganga. According to it, Ganga took 
shelter at the feet of Krishna out of fear 
for Radha, who wanted to drink her 
(the river Ganga) up as she was jealous 
of Ganga. Later, as the earth was going 
to be without any water, Krishna 
released Ganga from the front parts 
of the nails of his feet.!™ 


On the right of Krishna, we can notice 
the figure of the five-headed Shiva with 
a musical instrument. He had once 
begun to sing at the request of Narada 
and with Brahma and Vishnu as 
listeners. On hearing the music Vishnu 
melted into water, which was collected 
by the four-faced Brahma in his water 
vessel. This water became known as 
Ganga.''* This episode is depicted in 
a part of the upper right (where appear 
Shiva and the inscription Mahadevera 
gane, meaning ‘in (course of hearing) 
Mahadeva’s song’) and in the lower 
right section of the Plate. In the latter 
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section we can notice the four-faced 
Brahma, the four-armed Ganesha 
and Narada. 


Brahma, propitiated by Bhagiratha, 
agreed to release Ganga so that at the 
touch of the water of the river Ganga 
the sons of Sagara (who were also 
forefathers of Bhagiratha) could come 
back to life. While descending on the 
earth the force of the water of the river 
Ganga was held by the matted hair of 
Mahadeva, who later released the water 
after having been propitiated by 
Bhagiratha. Then passing through 
inter alia the Gomukha mountain, the 
hermitage of Janhu, who temporarily 
obstructed her flow, the river Ganga 
entered the sea (at Sagarasangama), 
and ultimately reached the hermitage 
of Kapila in the nether world. Here at 
the touch of her water the sons of 
Sagara came back to life.!!® The descent 
of the river Ganga is delineated in the 
left (proper right) part and a section of 
the left part of the Plate. The story is 
further explained by the appearance 
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(at appropriate places) of certain legends 
like Mahadeva shire veg karechhen 
dharana (meaning ‘Mahadeva is holding 
the pressure of the water of the river 
Ganga on his head’), Shri 
Gomukhaparvata, Janhurishira janute 
Jahnavi prakasha (i.e. Janhu rishira 
janute Jahnavi prakasha), Hetegada, 
Shri-Shri Gangadeui (i.e. Sri-Sri 
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Gangadevi) (appearing below the figure 
of goddess Ganga sitting on a lotus set 
on or near a makara), Bhagiratha (i.e 
Bhagiratha) and (Sa) gara vasa 
sagama (?) (Sagarasangama). 

Among other subjects treated in the 
pictures are festivals like the 
Rathajatra (i.e. journey of Jagannatha’s 
car) (Plates 74(?) and 86) and 
socio-religious events like Jamai Shashthi 
(which includes entertainment of 
sons-in-law by the parents-in-law) 
(Plates 88 and 112), Bhratridvitiya 
(around the sisters’ prayers for long 
life for their brothers ; Plate 83), and 
bathing on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse (Plate 87). 


Subjects drawn from non-Hindu religions 
(like Islam and Christianity) also 
attracted the notice of the artists 
concemed. A procession on the occasion 
of Muharram is shown in Plate 118. 
Plate 117 displays the moon (and a 
crescent) in the sky above a mosque 
(indicating the Id festival?). In Plate 119, 
a church wears a festive loom (on the 
occasion of Christmas ?). 


Pictures from woodcut blocks, treating 
divine themes, were printed in 
nineteenth century Calcutta (i) on 
independent sheets of paper, made for 
sale on a commercial basis, (ii) on the 
pages of almanacs, used regularly by 
devout Hindus; and (iii) in writings on 
deities and stories about them. Hence 
such prints dealing mainly with Hindu 
gods and goddesses can reflect, at 
least partially, the contemporary trends 
in popular religious beliefs and practices 
among the Hindus. 


Our above study brings into relief the 
importance in popular estimate of 
various deities and legends in 
Calcutta (and also in districts beyond, 
lying within the area of the regular 
circulation of the relevant prints) during 
the nineteenth century. It appears that 
in that period, and to some extent even 
now, Durga (and some of her 
manifestations including Kali), Shiva, 
Lakshmi, Saraswati, Ganesha, Karttikeya, 
incarnates of Vishnu (especially Rama 
and Krishna) and Ganga were among 
the most revered Hindu deities. Epic 
and Puranic legends concerning them 
(especially Shiva, Krishna and Rama) 
were popular among average Hindus. 
The cult of Radha-Krishna seems t0 
have had a great following. 


The prints might have played some 
part in enhancing the popularity of the 
subjects treated by them. In fact, _ 
independent sheets of paper bearing 
pictures from woodcut blocks coul 
have been used not only for display ‘4 
but also for education of illiterate peop 


about popular religious subjects. The 
literary sources from which these were 
drawn lay in two epics (including their 
Bengali versions), the Puranas and a 
few other texts (especially those noted 
in the “notes” appearing at the end of 
this article) 


The artists concerned did not always 
follow strict textual injunctions while 
painting or carving out an icon. Even, 
as indicated above, new iconic types 
were created, This creative force in art 
with religious bearings is perhaps not 
yet dead even in the modem age 
characterized by atheism and 
indifference to religion. 


B N Mukherjee 


1. Chittaranjan Bandyopadhyay (ed.), 
Bangla Mudran O Prakashana, p. 313 
However, woodcut blocks were used in 
Calcutta in the late eighteenth century to 
illustrate writings in English (see Volume | 
of the Asiatic Researches, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta) 

2 Ibid. pp. 328-329 


3. This practice is referred to by Krittivasa in 
his Ramayana. cf. Dinesh Chandra Sen (ed.) 
Krittivasi Ramayana (in Bengali, 12th 
impression, Calcutta), Lankakanda, p.460 

4 Ramachanitam, lll, 25 

5 Krittivasa put the relevant statement in the 
mouth of Rama (Lankakanda). Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, op. cit. pp. 460 and Il. See 
also R C Majumdar (ed ), The Delhi 
Sultanate (Bombay, 1960), p. 511 

6. Markandeya Purana (MP), canto XCIl 

F E Pargiter (tr) The Markandeya Purana 

(Calcutta, 1905), p. 519 
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7 Mukundaram Chakravarti, Kavikankana 
Chandi (ed. by Avinasa Chandra 
Mukhopadhyay (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1344 
by the Bengali Calendar), p.86 

8 BN Mukherjee, Nana on Lion (Calcutta 
1969) (NL), Plates XI and XIll, T Gopinath 
Rao, Elements of Hindu leonography 
(Madras, 1914), (EHN), vol |, pt Il, Plates 
CIV and CV, and p. 346 

9 Ibid 
10. Ushnudharmottara Purana | VP) as quoted 
in (EHD, vol |, pt. Il, P_ 112; Agnipurana 
(AP), 50. 1-6, Matsya Purana, 260, 55-70 
The goddess is referred to as Chandi in 
the first two texts and as Katyayani in the 
last one 

11. NL, pp. 19-20 

12 Ibid. pp. 11 

13. bid pp.14-15 


14. J Charbonneaux et al, Hellenistic Art 
330-50 B.C. (London, 1973), p. 265 and 


DURA TSTTS 
TN ISATAFTNA HAT 
asta toe 


TONE TO 
HAKATA TISA 
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advertisement purpose. First decade of 
this century. Printed by P M Bagchi & Co. 


fig. 296. 


15. J Hastings (ed.) Encyclopaedia of Religion 


and Ethics, vol. VIII, (Third impression, 
New York, 1953), pp. 752 and 850. 


16. Ibid. 
17. NL, pp. 18-20. 


32. 


18. German Scholars on India (Bombay, 1976), 


vol. Il. p. 92. 


19. The inscription on the staircase can be read 
as follows :— (L1) Shri Shri Vindavasini 


(L2) Shri Ramdhan Svarnakarera 


(L3) ei nivedana samprati (14) Peleta (i.e. 
Plate) Khodita rahila (L) Ekhana (L5) ei 


peleta je karibe matra harana (L6) 
bhaya papa tahare asibe (L1). 


20. EHF, vol. |, pt. II, pp.344 and 347 and 385. 


21. Ibid. pp. 342, 344 and 347. 


33. 


of ratri or ‘night’ as a deity can be traced to 
the Night in the Rig Veda (X. 127) 


_MMonier— Williams, A Sanskrit- 


English Dictionary, (reprint, Oxford, 1951), 
p. 1074. 


Kali Tantra; HP, pp. 271 and 462-63. In the 
Kali Tantra the goddess, the consort of 
Shiva, is described standing on a shava 
(corpse). 

K. Agamavagisha (compiler), Brihat 
Tantrasara, p. 468 Bhuvaneshvaristotram, 
v. 5, 10 and 14, J Tarkalankara (compiler) 


Nityapuja-paddhati (revised by J Tantraratna),. 
p. 177; EHI, vol. 1, pt. Il, p. 132; B Srivastava, 


Iconography of Sakti (Varanasi and Delhi, 
1978),p. 36. 


. Agamavagisha, op. cit. p. 466. 
Bhuvaneshvaristotram, v.2; Devibhagavatam, 


> 
> 


Gg 


> 


M I Khan, op. cit. pt. 1, DHI, p. 378 
VP, Ill, 64, 1-7; Aparajit 4 ; 

7. at é jitaprichchha, 274 
Matsya Purana, 30-43; 261. 24.9¢ 
Aparajitaprichchha, 223, 19: M | KE 
p. cit. pp. 122-123 


3. AS Altekar, Corpus of Indian Coins 


The Coinage of the Gupta Empire 
(Varanasi,1957) Plate XIXA, no. 19 

M I Khan, op. cit. Plates [IX and XI. In # 
Vishnudharmottara Purana Setaatcas = ~ 
described as holding a book, a rosan 
veena and a water-vessel (III, 64. 2) * hal 
association of the peacock with the anc aan 
of learning, see MI Khan, op. cit 5 199°" 
She was popular with the Jains “yaa 
VP, Ill, 31, 4; Amsumadbhedagama 49 
Several other attributes (Shak#, etc | and 
also the Cock (Kukkuta) have been associat 
with the deity concerned in conic ‘enter “r 
sculptures. In a print from a woodcut bloc! " 
in vol. I of the Asiatic Researches (p 214 : 
he has six faces. This feature alludes to h 
name Shadanana or Shanmukha (VP ie 
71, 4) 

AKVP, p. 244 


. Ibid. pp. 242f, DHI, PP. 3626 MT de Mallmann 


op. cit. pp. 113f. Representations of 
Karttikeya have been discovered also in 
territories outside the Indian subcontinent 


DHI, p. 354. 


_ AKVP, p. 313. 


Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 
1974, vol. XXXVI, p. 190. 


_ DHI, p. 357. 
. Ibid. See also EH, vol. |, pt. Il, pp. 1f: 


MT Mallmann, op. cit. pp. 108f. 


. VP, Ill, 71, 13-14. For the story about 


Ganesha losing a tusk see EHI., vol. |, pt. | 
pp. 60-61. 

Aparajitaprichchha, 272, 35-37 
Rupamandana quoted in EHI, vol. |, pt. Il, 
Dav: 

Rupamandana quoted in EH], vol. |, ptil, 
p. 5. 


A Getty, Ganesa (Second edition, Deihi,1971). 


Plate 1f, EHI, vol. |, pt. Il, pp. 3¢. 
DHI, p. 355; VP, Ill, 71, 14. 


AKVP, pp. 312 and 314. See also 
Mukundaram Chakravarti, Kavikankana 
Chandi, p. 33 of the above noted edition 


_ DHI, p. 356. 
- Ganesha is known to have been popular 


also with the Buddhists. His images have 
been found in several countries of S.E-Asia, 
China (including Chinese Turkestan), Japan, 


22. Ibid. P. 385. 
23. MP, dClll, 9 (or 13) Me Landa? Tibet and Nepal as well as the Indian 
: : F r 13). and Nepal as 
oO 35. Sudhir Kumar Mitra, Hoogli Jelar Itihas O subcontinent (A Getty, op. cit. p. 1) 


24. In Plate 3 a snake adoms the goddess, who Bangasamaja (in Bengali, Second edition, 


holds inter alia a flower (?) instead of a disc. 
In this connection, see Amal Kumar 
yay, Pauranika (Calcutta, 1978) 


Bandyopadhi 
(AKVP), Pp. 
of Ji 


Bhaskarya (Calcutta, 1947), fig. 18. 


26. MP, LXXXIII, F.E. Pargiter, op. cit,. p.480. 


1, p. 387. Iconic representation 
cannot claim high antiquity. 
25. Kalyankumar Gangopadiyey, Banglar 


Calcutta, 1963), vol. Il, p. 1002; B Srivastava, 61. 


op. cit. p. 36. See also Mukundarama’s 
Kavikankana Chandi, p. 19 (of the above 
noted edition). 


. Shri Suktam, 17 and 18. 
. EHI, vol, | and pp. 337, 373. The owl is 


associated with Lakshmi. But it does not 
appear in association with her in early 


HP, op. cit. pp. 188. 

FHI, vol. ll, pt. 1, pp. 394; DHI, pp- 456f. 
DHI, pp. 127, 468 etc 
The five faces of Shiva stand for his five 
aspects — Sadyojata, Vamadeva, awe 
Tatpurusha and Ishana (Rupamandana; 


1, vol. Il, pt. Il, p. 28; vol. Il, pt. |, p- 
Ble 460), ala scholars believe that 


See also the Devibhagavatam, V, 18, 43. scul and texts. According to an early the five faces represent the five elements o! 
26a. Mahabharata, VI, 23, 4-5. " mf pee thee oul is ie pahona nature (HP, p. 278). e148 
27. mount) of Chamunda, one e 289; vol. Il, pt. HP. © 
Sarerrey belcy Polytheism (London, matrikas (EHI, vol. 1, pt ll, p. 152). 65. EHI, vol. Il, pt. |, p vi 
apr tan inles ee 38. N K Bhattasali,.[co erties), = 64 Sea stave n. 6 31; vol Il, pt th 
| Py rion and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca 67. EHI, vol. Il, pt. |, pp. 130-131: vo 
Be, Seethe Deurahaizye sectiom of fhe Museum (Dacca, 1929), pp. 181f, p65. syles 
rana. See also EH, vol. |, M1 Khan, Sarasuatl in Sanskrit Literature 68, B N Mukherjee. East Indian 7 


pt. II, p. 337. 


30. Devibhagavatam, V, 23, 1-5. The concept 


39. 


(Ghaziabad, 1978), pp. 1 and 28. 
DHI, pp. 377-78. 
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(Calcutta, 1980) (EIAS), p: 46. 


. EHI, vol. Il, pt. I, pp- 169-171. 
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EIAS, p. 46 and p. 50, nn.3,4,6,7,8 and 15 
for references to sources 


. Ibid. p. 46 and pp. 50-51, nn. 3,4,6,7,8,9, 


10 and 11 for references to sources 


. bid. 

. Ibid. p. 47 and p. 50, nn. 34,5, and 8 
74. 
75. 
76. 


Ibid. pp. 51-52, nn. 29-31 
HP, pp. 149 


Bhagavad-gita, IV, 7-8; Bhagavata Purana, 
8, 24, 5. 


. Agni Purana, ch. IV 


Vayu Purana, ch. V1. In the Shatapatha 
Brahmana (14, 1, 2, 11), it is said that Emusha, 
a boar, raised the earth up. So the concept 
of a great boar rescuing the earth is an old 
one. For other references to sources see 
HP, p. 168, n. 3. 


Shrimadbhagavatam (SB). Il. 13; Ill, 18, 
especially 31-38. 


. VP. IIL, 79, 1-6 and 7-8. 


. Devibhagavatam, VIII, 2, 9-11, and 35.36. 
_ KM Munshi, Indian Temple Sculpture 


(Calcutta, 1959), Plates 8 and 20; EHI, 
vol. |, pt. 1, pp. 128f and Plates XXXVII and 
XXXIX. 


VP, Ill, 79, 1f. 


. Matsya Purana, chs. 161-163, Agni Purana, 


IV. The cult of the man-lion is an ancient 
one (HP, p. 169). 

VP, Ill, 38(2), 1f, DHI, pp. 415f; EHI, vol. |, 
pt I, pp. 1494. 


. Brihat Samhita, LVIII, 36. 
. AK Majumdar, Chaitanya : His Life and 


Doctrine (Bombay, 1969), p. 159, n.6. 


Two maie figures lie te before the 
feet of the central figure in Plate 14. One of 
them is fully robed. Can we identify him 
with the Kazi, who had been taught a lesson 
for trying to ban the reciting of the name of 
Hari in public ? This, however, happened 
before Nimai became a sannyasin or ascetic 
and came to be known as Shri-Krishna- 
ae (A K Majumdar, op. cit. pp. 149, 
153. 


. EHI, vol. 1, pt. I, p. 120. 
. See Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. See also 


R C Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal, 
p. 514. 


. See R C Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal, 


p. 514. 
p. 432 of the above noted edition. 
. VP, Ill, 52, 6. 


. Ibid. In a print from a woodcut block (?) 


printed in vol. | of the Asiatic Researches 
(p. 218), Ganga is shown without the makara. 


. AS Altekar, op. cit. Plates Ill, no. 13, XIII, 


nos. 3-6. 


. VP, Ill, 52, 6; TH Mallmann, op. cit. p. 131. 
. DHI, pp. 353-354 and Plates XV, no. 4, 


XVILno. 3. 


Varaha Purana, Sudhirchandra Sarkar, 
Pauranika Abhidhana (in Bengali, Fourth 
edition, Calcutta, 1981), (PA), p. 121. See 
also the Kalika Purana (KP), (XXIV, 1f) 
which describes Shiva's marriage with Kali 
identified with Gauri (XXV, 1f). 


. Plate 42 has the caption Shri Shri 


Bhagavatira sakha Parika (i.e. Shri Shri 
Bhagavatira shakha Pariksha) meaning. 
‘the trial of the desire of vat!’ or Durga. 
Here Mahadeva (Shiva) is shown sitting 
holding the hand of a squatting lady, an 
inscription below whose feet identifies her 


107, 


108. 


as Menaka, known to be his mother-in-law. 
Behind her stand a few ladies, including 
one holding the four-handed Ganesha and 
identifiable as the mother of Ganesha, i.e. 
Durga. The inscription below the feet of 
Mahadeva may be read as 

majjara vivaran (i.e. Mahadevera lajjara 
vivarana) and translated as ‘the description 
of Mahadeva’s shame’. (In this connection, 
see Hansanarayana Bhattacharyya, Hinduder 
Devadevir Udbhava O Krama Vikasha 


(in Bengali, Calcutta, d.n.a.) (HDUK), vol. Il, 
pp. 52f and 62f). 


. MP, LXXXII-LXXXIIL: Devibhagavatam, V,18. 
. SB, X,7. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. X, 16; X; 25; X, 29. 

. Ibid, X, 25; X, 11; X, 29. 

. Ibid. X, 22. 

. Ibid, X. 39. The caption Osara samvada 


appearing in this picture should be amended 
to Akrura samuada, meaning ‘news about 
Akrura’. 


. The name Narada is written below his figure. 
. SB, X, 33. See also Kumud Ranjan 


Bhattacharyya, Sankshipta Vaishnava 
Abhidhana (in Bengali, Calcutta, d.n.a.) 
pp. 172-173. 


. See Plate 113 displaying Radha and Krishna 


against the background of the mystic 
monosyllable Aum. 


Mahabharata, |, 1, 9-13; |, 1, 6. 
Plate 46 bears the legend Kurukshetra yuddha. 
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Plate 44 bears the legend Saptarathi 
Obhimanera yuddha, i.e. Saptarathi O 
Abhimanyur yuddha. Mahabharata Vl, 33 
The caption of Plate 45 is Bhishora sara 
sajya (i.e. Bhishmera shara shajya) meaning 
‘Bhishma’s bed of arrows’ (Mahabharata, 
VI, 121-122). Inscribed figures of Shri-Krishna, 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, Anjuna, Nakula, 
Sahadeva, Duryodhana, Duhshasana and 
Drona appear near Bhishma. 

The inscription Ramaraja appears below the 
throne of Rama. Names of four other persons 
including his three brothers occur below 
their feet. 

Krittivasi Ramayana, Lankakanda, p.300 
of the.above noted edition. 

Ibid. Uttarakanda, pp. 586, 609 and 612 of 
the above noted edition. Plate 13 shows 
inter allos two persons carrying an object 
(pitcher?) from which snakes are popping 
out. The legend dealt with here, probably 
has some connections with the cult of the 
serpent-goddess Manasa; A Bhattacharyya, 
The Sun and the Serpent-Lore of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1977) pp. 170f. 


Apargjitaprichchha, 217, 1-4 


Brahmavaivarta Purana; Devibhagavatam, 
IX, 13, 17-31; 109-113, and 135; PA, p.111 


PA, p. 110. 
Devibhagavatam XI, f; PA, pp. 109-110. 


Some of these subjects were treated in the 
nineteenth century in more than one medium 
of expression in art. 
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GLOSSARY AND NOTES 


BISVAKOSH. Encyclopaedia. 

CHALCHITRA. A circular canvas of mat contain- 
ing paintings of heavenly scenes placed as backdrop 
to an image. 

HALKHATA. The ceremonial opening of the new 
account book or ledger for an accounting year, 
usually on the New Year's Day. 

JATRA. Traditional popular or folk dance-cum- 
drama, generally performed by travelling troupes 
with dancing and singing as in opera. 

KHUNTL A cooking t resembling a spud. 
MANGAL KABYA. A mythological poem or 
episode celebrating the glory of a deity 
(Chandi, Annada, etc.) 

MLECHCHHAS. (1) A non-Aryan tribe of ancient 
India. (2) Non-Hindu or Anti-Hindu, wicked, sinful, 
given to unscri practices. 

PADAS. A co or anthology of songs or 
lyrics or dioptichs. 


PUNTHI. Ancient hand-written manuscri 
TAKHT. A royal seat or throne, made of planks. 
TULSI. Ocimum Sanctum; a plant considered 
sacred to Vishnu. 


AGNI. God of Fire. The Aryans, however, deve 


loped the worship of Agni (fire) to an extraordinary 
degree. As protector and friend of mankind, Agni 
brought prosperity and abundance 


AGNI PURANA. The one which was commu 
nicated by the deity Aqni(fire) to the Vedic sage 
Vasistha 


ALALER GHARER DULAL. (The Rich man's 
Darling). Considered to be the first significant 
novel in the Bengali lanquage. Written by Pearichand 
Mitra (22.7.1814 — 23.11.1883), Sub-Librarian 
of the Calcutta Public (later named Imperial and 
consequently the National) Library. He took the 
initiative to publish a monthly magazine for the 
less literate women of the society on 16 Auqust 
1854. The Alaler Gharer Dulal was published in 
1858 from Calcutta. Printed by D’Rozario and 
Co., 8 Tank Square. it was priced at 12 Annas 
(0.75 paise). It is a satirical novel exposing the 
state of contemporary education, the Bengali society 
of the city and the small towns. 


ANANTA. The infinite. A serpent with many heads. 
He sprang from the mouth of Balarama, as he 
was dying. Ananta was King of the Nagas (snakes). 
During the periods between Vishnu’s incamations, 
Ananta’s body was his bed, and the heads formed 
a protective covering over the god. Ananta, also 
called Shesha, was sometimes identified with Vritra. 


ANNAPURNA. Giver of food and plenty. A benign 
form of the mother goddess and thus a consort of 
Shiva. She is shown as a fair woman, standing on 
a lotus, or as sitting on a throne. In one hand she 
holds a rice bowl, and in the other a spoon used 
for stirring rice when it is being boiled. Shiva, as a 
mendicant, appears receiving alms from her. She 
is the guardian deity of the Hindus, who have a 


saying to the effect that one devoted to this deity 
would never want rice. 


APNAR MUKH APNI DEKHO. (Look to Your 
Own Face). Written by Bholanath Mukhopadhyay. 
Bholanath was a professional writer and wrote a 
lot of books in his name and also under a pseu- 
donym. He published a monthly Lok Lochan 
Chandrika in June 1875.Apnar Mukh Apni Dekho 
was published in 1863 from Calcutta. This book 
is passionately concemed with exposing the false 
pretences of contemporary social life and manners 


of Bengali society in the last part of the nineteenth 
century. 


ARJUNA. The third of the five Pandava brothers. 
A great and brave warrior, he was the most 
handsome and attractive of the brothers. He was 
taught the use of arms by Drona. By his skill in 
arms he won Draupadi at her Swayamvara. During 
their great Kurukshetra battle with the Kaurava 
princes, Krishna acted as his charioteer. When 
Arjuna questioned the moral validity of war, Krishna 
answered him by pointing out his duty and 


-explaining life and death. This dialogue is the 


theme of the Bhagavad-Gita, and Arjuna, its principal 
hero. Also husband of Krishna's sister, Subhadra. 


BABU. Properly a term of respect in India, and 
particularly in Benen attached to a name, like 
‘Mr, for a gentleman, but most often following 
the Christian name. In the nineteenth century, by 
itself it signified ‘a native clerk who writes English’, 
and later the Calcutta nouveaux riches or the city 
fops, a favourite butt for satire. 


Seventh son of Vasudeva and Devaki 
and elder brother of Krishna. He is also known as 
Sankarshana Baldeva, one of Krishna's Vuuhas 
(emanations) for creation. As one of the dagannatha 
deities, he is usually shown with a fair complexion, 
carrying a hom or a ploughshare. 


BALI Monkey chief, brother of Sugriva, whose 
kingdom of Kishkindhya he endeavoured to seize. 
He was later killed and his brother reinstated. 


BATTALA. Originally the area around the big 
banyan tree al the crossing of Shobhabazar 
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BHAGAVAD.GITA. See AR, 
BHAVANI. See DURGA 


BHEESHMA A warrior who played a prominen: 
role in the Mahabharata Son of 

Ganga and Shantanu, he vowed to re 
all his life and renounced his right to 
favour of his younger brothers in order to enable 
his father to marry Satyavati. Known originally as 
Gangeya and Devabrata, he was given the name 
Bheeshma (or the Terrible) and the gift of being 
able to die when he willed it. The venerable 
Bheeshma commanded the Kaurava forces for 
the first ten days of the Kurukshetra war and 
killed ten thousand Pandava soldiers every day 
Arjuna had to take recourse to the subterfuge of 
darting his arrows at him under the cover of 
Shikhandin whom Bheeshma would not fight since 
he had been a woman once. When Bheeshma 
ultimately fell, he fell on a bed of arrows. on 
which he lay for fifty-eight days before dying of his 
own will. 


BHIMA. The second of the five Pandu princes or 
Pandava brothers, he was a man of massive size 
and great strength. He was wrathful in temper 
and a great warrior. 


BHRATRIDVITTYA or BHAIPHONTA. A domestic 
festival of Hindus and Jains, when the sisters 
anoint their brothers’ foreheads with ceremonial 
marks and pray for their long lives. 

BIBI. Woman about town, entertaining the babus 
and the nobility. 


BRAHMA. God or creator, regarded as the first 
member of the Hindu triad of deities, which also 
includes Vishnu and Shiva. He was bom from 
Narayana, the primeval egg, His consort is Saraswat. 
Brahma has four heads and arms and appears 
seated on a lotus throne. See also SHIVA and 
VISHNU. ; 
BRAJA. The name given to Mathura, a — 
associated with the life of Krishna and pacibe n 
this region are located the holy cities of Mathura 
and Vrindaban (1486-1533) 

HAIT nava reformer pon 
ong ly fe tae er he lived ory 
the end of the fifteenth century. He idolize ae 
love of Krishna and Radha into the Bengal ace 
of Vaishnavism. Chaitanya identified himse iby 
Krishna and lost his identity. He is aan Te ~ 
Gaudiya Vaishnavas and the devotees of the 
Krishna Movement. ae 
CHITPORE. Village lying to the extreme . he 
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goddess Chitteswari (whose shrine still : 
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CHITTESWARL Kalli, as she appeared in the temple 
erected by Manohar Ghosh in 1610, in old Chitpore 
at Calcutta. 

DEVAKI. Mother of Krishna, wife of Vasudeva 
and cousin of Kansa. See also KRISHNA. 
DHOTI. Indian male costume. A single wrap- 
around cloth wom by men, with regional variations. 


DROUPADI. Joint wife of the five Pandava 
brothers. See also PANDAVA, ARJUNA. 


DURGA. Traditionally the daughter of Himavat 
(the Himalayas) and the wife or consort of Shiva. 
She is also known as Uma, Parvati etc. She is 
shown riding on a lion, her ten arms holding 
different weapons. She is worshipped in Bengal 
in autumn as the destroyer of Mahishasura, the 
buffalo demon. 


DURGA PUJA. Hindu festival celebrated in October 
in Bengal to commemorate the victory of Durga 
over the Mahishasura (the buffalo demon). The 
image of Durga is worshipped on this occasion 
for five days and then immersed in the rivers. 


DURYODHANA. The eldest son of King 
Dhritarashtra, and leader of the Kauravas in the 
on battle of Kurukshetra described in the 
lahabharata. An expert in the use of the Gada 
(the club) with which he fought a mortal duel with 
Bhima. 
ELOKESHI. A young woman of sixteen, who lived 
in her father’s house at Kumrul, a village in Hooghly 
district close to Calcutta, and got married to Nabin 
Chandra Banerjee, a young Brahmin who worked 
in Calcutta in the office of the Superintendent of 
Government lbh In 1872, she visited the 
Tarakeshwar Temple, and caught the Mahanta’s 
(the chief priest) eye, was seduced by him and for 
about 2 years visited his quarters. hav Chandra 
Giri, the Mahanta (chief priest) of the Shaivite 
T at Tarakeshwar, Elokesh!’s father, Nilkamal 
Mukherjee, her younger sister, Muktakeshi, and 
her mother were all privy to the intrigue — her 
sister along with a maid-servant, Telebou, even 
making a practice of escorting Elokeshi up to the 
Mahanta's house. Nabin loved his wife eshi 
and had no suspicion of what was happening 
until Sunday, 25 May 1873, when he arrived at 
Tarakeshwar from utta. He decided to remove 
Elokeshi from Tarakeshwar and take her to Calcutta. 
But he was upset what he leamt On the 
moming of Tuesday, 27 May 1873, Nabin began 
to make ere for palanquin bearers for 
Elokeshi, and then took her to her father's house 
to pack up her luggage. Afterwards the events 
grisly climax. Until this time, the 
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and the waters flowed from his head on to the 
mountains and valleys amid great rejoicing 


GHAGRA. A broad, swirling petticoat widely wom 
by women in Norther and Western India 


GOKULA. The colony of cowherds where Krishna 
spent his boyhood. 


GOPI or GOPINIS. Cowherdesses or milkmaids 
with whom Krishna sported erotically during his 
Vrindavan pastimes, and with whom he sports 
eternally in the heavenly Vrindavan. 


HANUMAN. The monkey hero in the Ramayana. 
Son of Pavana (the wind), he and his army of 
monkeys helped Rama in his war against Ravana. 
Because of his devotion to Rama and Seeta he is 
worshipped by a large section of Hindus all over 
India. 

HARA-GAURL. Shiva in bi-sexual form, from ‘Hare’ 
(the remover), a name of Shiva, and Gauri (the 
golden one), a name of Parvati. 


HIRANYAKASHIPU. A king of the demons and 
holder of a boon of invulnerability granted to him 
by Brahma. He had attempted to kill his son, 
Prahlada, who claimed that Vishnu was everywhere. 
Then Hiranyakashipu asked his son, Prahlada, if 
Vishnu was present even in the stone pillars of 
the hall. Hiranyakashipu kicked the pillar with his 
foot; the pillar fell, and Narasimha tore the king to 
pieces. Narasimha, the man-lion, was the fourth 
incarnation of Vishnu. See also HIRANYAKSHA 
and VISHNU 

HIRANYAKSHA. Tuin brother of Hiranyakashipu. 
A demon who was helped by Brahma's strength 
and a protecting boon until he became ruler of 
the universe by toppling Indra from his throne 
and driving the gods from the heavens. The boar 
Varaha, Vishnu's incamation, succeeded in destroy 
ing him, since that was the only animal to which 
Hiranyaksha, who was the first incarnation of 
Ravana, was vulnerable See also VARAHA 


HUTOM PYANCHAR NAKSHA (Owdish Sketches). 
A collection of satiric vignettes by Kaliprasanna 
Sinha (1840— 247.1870), writing under the 
pseudonym of Hutompyancha (the Great Owl). 
This book was published in 1862 from Calcutta 
by Bose and Company, printers and publishers. 


INDRA. The chief of the Vedic gods and lord of 
the clouds and the rain. He rides the white 
elephant Airavata, wields thunderbolts and 
lightning, and controls storms 


JAGADDHATRI. Sustainer of the world. The 
mother goddess in one of her benign forms. She 
destroyed another army of the giants. She appears 
dressed in red, and seated ona lion. She has four 
arms, carries a conchshell, discus, bow and arrows. 
JAGANNATHA. Lord of the world. Preserver. A 
form of Krishna and, in Bengal and Orissa, often 
regarded in place of Buddha as the ninth incamation 
of Vishnu. He is worshipped particularly at Puri in 
Orissa. See also RATHA-YATRA. 


JAMAISHASHTHL A domestic festival of the 
Hindus, which includes entertainment of sons-in- 
law by parents-in-law. 


JANAMEJAYA. A great king, who was son of 
Parikshit, and great-grandson of Arjuna. It was to 
this king that the Mahabharata was recited by 
j and the king listened to it in expiation 
of the sin of killing a Brahmin. 
KALI. The Black Goddess. She is shown as a 
black gaunt figure, stark naked, with a fierce face, 
her tongue hanging out, a garland of skulls and 
snakes, with four hands holding weapons and a 
human head,and treading on the body of her 
husband Shiva, prostrate at her feet. 
KALIGHAT TEMPLE. The present temple of the 
goddess Kali at Kalighat in South Calcutta, stands 
nearly a mile to the south-west of the site of the 
older temple, which stood in Bhawanipur in the 
sixteenth century. It is situated on the bank of the 
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Adi (Old) Ganga, a canal also known as Tolly's 
Nullah. The present temple was built in its new 
site by the Sabama Chaudhuris of Barisa, in 1809. 
The sacredness of the temple derives from the 
legendary episode of Shiva'’s frenzy at Sati’s death 
Sati, Shiva’s wife, is said to have dropped dead 
on hearing her father speaking ill of her husband 
In his frenzy, Shiva lifted her body up, and carried 
it through the world, tearing it up with his 
Sudarshana chakra into 51 segments, falling all 
over India. Each spot has become a peetha or a 
place suffused with the divine spirit of Sati. Kalighat, 
where a finger of Sati's right foot fell, is one of the 
peethas. 


KALIKATA KAMAL ALAYA. 
See BHABANICHARAN BANDYOPADHYAY 


KALIYA. A demon in the form of a great many 
headed water snake polluting a lake with his 
poison, till subdued by Krishna 


KALKI. The final incarnation of Vishnu. At his 
appearance, still in the future, the wicked will be 
destroyed and the world will be created anew to 
enter an age of advancement. Kalki will appear as 
a horse-headed giant, riding a white horse in the 
sky. 

KANSA. Tyrannical king of Mathura, in Hindu 
mythology, cousin of Devaki, mother of Krishna. 
It was foretold that a son of Devaki would kill him, 
so he tried to destroy all her children. When 
Krishna was born his parents fled with him and 
Kansa destroyed all male babies.When Krishna 
grew up, he killed Kansa. 


KARTTIKEYA or KARTIK. Hindu god of war 
and bravery. He was the son of Shiva and Parvati. 
He was nursed by the six pleiades, Krittika, and so 
got his name, and became six-headed. In another 
version, Karttikeya was the son of Agni and Ganga. 
He |s shown riding on a peacock and holding a 
bow and arrows. 


KIRTANA. Devotional songs, often merely repeating 
the names of Hari, Rama, Krishna and Radha. 


KOURAVAS. In the Mahabharata, the enemies 
of their cousins, the Pandavas. The events leading 
to the battle of Kurukshetra form the main story 
of the Mahabharata. They were also called Kurus, 
after their ancestor Kuru. 


KRISHNA. The most popular of the Hindu gods 
and hero of many myths. He is said to have been 
the eighth incamation of Vishnu, but usually appears 
as a god in his own right. Born in prison, the 
eighth son of Vasudeva and Devaki, he was 
smuggled out at birth in order to avoid slaughter 
by Kansa, the oppressive King of Mathura. His 
romance with a married gopi (milkmaid) Radha 
became a popular subject of poetry and an elaborate 
allegory for the soul’s relationship with God. He 
killed many demons. In Indian painting he is 
usually shown with a blue complexion, playing on 
a flute and wearing a crown of-peacock feathers. 


KRITTIVASA (1399 — 1475). A famous poet of 
Bengal. He made a free translation of theSanskrit 
Ramayana into Bengali in 1429 (?). 


KURMA. The Tortoise. Second incamation of 
Vishnu. This incarnation was necessitated by the 
fact that the gods were in danger of losing their 
authority over the demons. In their distress they 
applied to Vishnu for help, who told them to 
chum the sea of milk that they might procure the 
Amrita, or water of life, by which they would be 
made strong, and promised to become the tortoise 
on which the mountain Mandara as a churning 
stick should rest. See also VISHNU 
KURUKSHETRA. Now an important Hindu pil 
grimage centre, it is associated with the great 
battle of the Mahabharata. A city in the Karnal 
district of Haryana, it is situated twenty miles 
north-west of Karnal. 


LAKSHMI. Goddess of fortune and giver of wealth 
and prosperity, born of the chuming of the sea 
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She was the wife of god Vishnu, with Kama (the 
god of love) for her son. She rides on an owl 


MADHAV CHANDRA GIRL Mahanta, See 
ELOKESHI 


MAHADEVA. See SHIVA 
MAHANTA. See ELOKESHI 


MAHISHASURAMARDINI. See DURGA and 
DURGA PUJA 


MAKARA A figure in Hindu mythology, a compo 
site creature on which the greatVedic god Varuna 
is represented as sitting 


MARKANDEYA PURANA. The seventh of the 
eighteen Mahapuranas narrated by Markandeya, 
son of Mrikanda, it contains 9000 verses and 
Presents an uninterrupted succession of legends. 


MATSYA PURANA. One of the eighteen puranas 
of the group of Mahapuranas, it was narrated to 
Manu by Vishnu in the form of the Matsya (fish) 
The Matsya was the first incarnation of Vishnu. 
Different stories are recounted about this incamation 
In one version, during the Plavana (deluge), Matsya 
is said to have saved Manu, progenitor of the 
human race, from extinction. The Matsya (fish) 
had a great hom on to which Manu’s boat was 
tied until the waters subsided and he was saved. 
See also PURANA. 


NABA BABU BILAS. See BHABANICHARAN 
BANDYOPADHYAY 


NABA BIBI BILAS. See BHABANICHARAN 
BANDYOPADHYAY. 


NABIN CHANDRA BANERJEE. See ELOKESHI. 
NAKULA. The fourth of the five Pandava brothers. 


NANDI. The white bull of Shiva. He is guardian 
of all quadrupeds. He is conspicuous before the 
Shaivite temple. 

NARADA. One of the seven great Rishis (wise 
ascetics). Inventor of the Veena and chief of the 
Gandharvas or heavenly musicians to whom some 
hymns of the Rigveda are ascribed. 
NARASINHA or NARASIMHA. See HIRANYA- 
KASHIPU, and VISHNU. 


NARTAKI. Dancing girl. 
PANDAVAS. The five sons of Pandu, cousins 


PARASHURAMA. Rama with the axe, he is 
considered the sixth incamation of Vishnu. He 
was a Brahmin, the descendant of a Vedic sage 
Bhrigu. In a rage he cut off the head of his 
mother, Renuka, for her thoughts, and 
then begged for her retum to life. See also RAMA. 


by tradition for centuries before they were 
put into written form. The Puranas are divided 
into two groups : (1) the Mahapuranas, (2) the 
Upapuranas; each group contains 18 (total 36) 


RAMA. There are three Ramas in the Hindu 
theogony : (1) Balarama (2) Parashurama 
(3) Ramachandra. The last one, the eldest son of 


King Dasharatha and Kaushalya of Ayodhya and 
descendant of Raghu, is regarded as the seventh 
Incarnation of Vishnu and appeared at the end of 
the second or Treta age the Ramayana \s very 
largely occupied with the story of Rama's life 


RASA. A Festival celebrated in honour of Krishna 
Radha with 16,000 gopinis (milkmaids), in Kartik 
(November by the Bengali Calendar) at the full 
moon. 


RASAMANJURI. See VIDYASUNDARA 


RATHA-YATRA. The Chariot Festival celebrated 
in Ashddh(July by the Bengali Calendar) each 
year in Puri and all over India, when the Jagannath 
deities are paraded down the streets. This festival 
is most popular in Eastern India 


RAVANA. The demon King of Lanka in the 
Ramayana. He was the son of Visrasravas. When 
Rama was in exile, Ravana abducted his wife 
Seeta and took her to Lanka, thus provoking a 
long war in which Rama, assisted by his monkey 
armies, eventually overcame and slew Ravana 
and his demon hosts. See also RAMA and SEETA. 
SAHADEVA. The fifth or youngest of the five 
Pandava brothers. 

SARASWATI. Hindu goddess of leaming and 
patroness of art, music and the sciences. Consort 
first of Vistmu and later of Brahma, she is shown 
seated on a Padma (lotus) and holding a Veena. 
SEETA (lit. The furrow ).Daughter of King Janaka 
of Videha, and wife of Rama, she was abducted 
by the demon king Ravana of Lanka but later 
freed by Rama and his brother Lakshmana with 
the help of the monkey army. After having killed 
Ravana, Rama retumed to his kingdom with Seeta 
but on the insistence of the people of Ayodhya, 
Rama banished her even though she was pregnant, 
and sent her to the hermitage of Valmiki where 
she gave birth to twin sons, Kusha and Lava. She 
retumed to her husband Rama after fifteen years 
and publicly declaring her innocence was swallowed 
up by the Earth in proof of her virtue. She later 
came to symbolize the Hindu ideals of feminine 
purity and conjugal devotion. 

SHAKTI. Power. Particularly the active power of 
divinity personified as his wife. The word may 
also designate a spear or sword. 

SHIVA. Procreator and Destroyer. Shiva is the 
third person of the Hindu Triad. With Brahma as 
creator, and Vishnu as Preserver, Shiva rounds 
off the system, as Destroyer. The god is called 
Mahadeva (the great god), Mahayogi (the great 
ascetic), Nataraja (the Lord of the Dance). As 
Panchanan, the five-faced, he controls the five 
directions and the five senses. He is Nilakantha 
(Blue-throated), from the poison that he drank to 
save the world from destruction. He is daubed 
with ashes, wears a tiger skin, has a snake coiled 
around his head, arms and neck, stands on a 
demon, and is accompanied by the bull Nandi. 
The river Ganges flows from his head. On his 
forehead he has a third eye underlined by a small 
crescent moon, Shiva’s wife is Parvati and their 
children are Ganesha, Karttikeya, Lakshmi and 
Saraswati, their heaven is on Mount Kailasha. 
SHIVARATRI. Shiva's Great Night. A festival is 
celebrated in honour of Shiva, in February, the 
fourteenth night of the dark fortnight in Magha 
(the beginning of March by the Bengali Calendar). 


SUGRIVA. A monkey king, dethroned by his 


brother Bali, assisted Rama in conquering Ravana, 
with his army of monkeys headed by Hanuman. 
TARAKESHWAR. A Shaivite temple, in Hooghly 
district close to Calcutta. 

TARAKESHWAR SCANDAL. See ELOKESHI. 
TELEBOU, See ELOKESHI. 

VAKASURA. A Crane demon which swallowed 
Krishna and the cowherds, but was forced to 
release them when Krishna became too hot. Krishna 
then killed him by tearing his beak apart. 
VALMIKI. A Hindu poet, considered to be the 
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author of the Ramayana, and 
Sanskrit 


the first Poet in 


VAMANA. The fifth incarnation of Vishny in whict 
he took the shape of a dwarf Jarnana drove the 
demon Bali into Patdla (the Nether World thre 
freeing heaven and earth of further mona, Nhs 
him te 


VARAHA. The Boar. Third incarnation of \ shir 
During the deluge dernons took over the carh 
Incarnated as a wild boar, Vishnu drove throuat 
the flood waters, slew the demon Hiranyaksha 
who was holding dowm the earth, and raised |t 1, 
the surface. At the same time, he retrieved the 
holy books, the Vedas, which the dernon had 
dragged down watery depths 

VASUDEVA. Father of Krishna. See also KRISHNA 
VIDYASUNDARA. The story of Vidyasundara 
appears in the Annadamangals. Annada, Kali and 
Chandi are all names of the same goddess in her 
different manifestations. The Annadamangals are 
written in honour of the same deity. Princess 
Vidya (lit. knowledge) was the daughter of Raja 
Vir Sinha of Barddhaman. Sundar (lit. the beautiful) 
was the son of Raja Gunasindhu of Kanchi 
(Kanjivaram). Vidya was not only a peerless beauty 
but her scholarship was so great that she had sent 
a challenge all over India offering her hand to the 
person who would defeat her in scholarship. Sundar 
hears the challenge and of the remarkable beauty 
of Vidya. Sundar travels, unknown to his father to 
the capital of Raja Vir Sinha. Vidya and Sundar 
meet each other and fall in love. They get married 
according to the Gandharva rites by an exchange 
of garlands. The oldest Vidyasundara poem was 
written by Govinda Das of Diyanga or Anoyara in 
Chattagram (Chittagong) in 1595. The best known 
Vidyasundara poem appears in the Annadamangal 
of Bharatchandra (1712—60). His Annadamangal 
(1752) is a popular Bengali classic. Bharatchandra’s 
other major work, Rasamanjuri in Bengali, is a 
study of feminine emotions with illustrations in 
imitation of Sanskrit works on Rhetoric. 
VISHNU. Preserver and Restorer. He is called the 
second person of the Hindu tnnity: consort of 
Lakshmi. Amongst the thousand names of Vishnu, 
the following are most commonly known — 
Madhusudana, the destroyer of Madhu: and 
Kaitabhajit, the conqueror of Kaitabha. (Madhu 
and Kaitabha were two demons who issued from 
Vishnu’'s ear as he lay asleep on the serpent 
Shesha at the end of a kalpa, and were about to 
destroy Brahma, as he sat on the lotus which 
sprang from Vishnu’s navel, when this deity slew 
them, and hence obtained these names), 
Vaikunthanath (The Lord of Paradise); Kesava 
(He who has excellent hair), Madhava (Made of 
honey); Swayambhu (The self-existent one); 
Pitamvara (He who wears yellow garment); 
Janarddana (He who causes the people to worship); 
Vishvambhara (The protector of the world); Hani 
(The saviour); Ananta (The endless); Damodara 
(Bound with a rope); Mukunda (The deliverer); 
Purusha (The spirit); Purushottama (The supreme 
spirit); Yajneswara (The lord of sacrifice). He 
assumed ten incamations, to appear on earth in 
order to purge the world of evils — (1) Matsya 
(2) Kurma (3) Varaha (4) Narasimha (5) Vamana 
(6) Parashurama (7) Rama (8) Krishna 
(9) Jagannatha or Buddha (10) Kalki. 
VISHNUDHARMOTTARA or VISHNU PURAN 
Third in the list of the eighteen Mahapuranas- 
This purana deals with Vishnu and Lakshmi 
Krishna's life, ete. See also PURANA. 
YUDHISHTHIRA. The eldest of the five aay 
brothers, mythologically the son of Dharma, - 
god of justice. He was renowned as a ruler an ~ 
man of absolute virtuoe —_ but not as a aie 
Yudhisthira and the other Pandava tae 
departed with Draupadi to the Himalayas on 
way to Swarga (heaven). The story of this sending 
is described with great feeling in the conc a 
verses of the Mahabharata. 
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Book Cover : Maktab Saral Palli Swasthya, 104, 104 

Book Illustrations : Acharya (teacher), 86, 73; 
Adhyatma Ramayan — Balkanda, 71, 56, 
72, 57; 73, 58; Annapurna 67, 48; 
Badadin (Christmas Day), 113, 119; Bakultalay 
Sundar, 67, 49; Bhagavadgita, 69, 53; Bhai 
Phonta, 92, 83; Books published by P M Bagchi, 
96, 91, 99, 94, 95; 100, 96, 97, 101, 98; 
Chhayachitra, 97, 92: Courtesan and a thief, 
74, 59; Durga, 79, 67; Ganapati (Ganesh), 
69, 52; Ganga, 93, 85; Goshthe Krishna 
Balaram, 102, 101; Gourivilas, 68, 50, 51; 
Grahaner Gras (Eclipse), 94, 87; Halkhata, 
91, 82; Hara-Gouri, 82, 69; Hara-Parvati, 114, 
121; Harem Kahini, 98, 93; Jagaddhatri, 84, 
71, 111, 116; Jamai Shashthi, 94, 88, 144, 
122; Kartik, 92, 84; Lakshmi, 79, 65, 85, 72; 
Lal Paltan, 102, 100; Mahadeva, 81, 68, 83, 
70; Mashaney Sundarer Kalistuti, 75, 61; 
Moharrum, 112, 118;Ramjan Moon(Ramjaner 
chand), 112, 117; Rashichakra (Diagram of 
Planetary Positions), 79, 66; Rasjatra Utsab 
(Ras festival), 76, 62; Ratha-Jatra, 87, 74, 93, 
86; Saraswati, 77, 63, 113, 120; Satir Vivaha, 
78, 64; Sundarer Malini Sakshat, 70, 50; 
Sundarer Sannyasibeshe Rajdarshan, 75, 60; 
Tin Bandhu, 101, 99; Title page of a Bengali 
Book (top), Illustration (bottom) published by 
P M Bagchi, 115, 123; Vidyar Biraha, Sundarer 
Upasthiti, 70, 54; Vidyasagar, 106, 107; 
Vidyasundar, 67, 49, 70, 50, 54, 75, 60, 75, 61 


Calcutta, map of North, 10 

Cat with a fish in its mouth, 11 
Chaitanya, along with disciples, 24, 14 
Chattopadhyay, Phanibhusan, 101, 99 
Chromolithograph printed in Calcutta, 44 
Circus Scene, 30, 19 


Dancing women with musicians below, 28, 17 

Das, Lakshminarayan, 52, 35 

Das, Madhabchandra, 38, 26; 39, 27; 47, 33 

Das, Priyagopal, 97, 92; 99, 95; 100, 97 

Das, Ramtaran, 64, 46 

Datta, Dutt, Netyaram, 71, 56 

Datta, Dutt, Nrityalal, 12, 2; 16, 6; 18, 8; 28, 17; 

30, 19; 31, 20; 32, 21; 35, 24; 37, 25; 63, 45; 72, 

57; 73, 58; 77, 63 

Datta, P.C., 99, 94; 100, 96 

Display Prints : Ferry Steamer, 90, 80; Vaishampayan 
recounts the story of Mahabharata to King 
danimaieya: 89, 78:90, 79; Vidya Sundarer 
Kai ahini, 88, 75, 76, 89, 77; See also 
9.65, 1-47 and 91, 81 

Durga : Slaying the buffalo demon, 25, 15; Ten: 
armed, 12, 2; with Lakshmi, Saraswati etc., 
20, 10 


European couple sitting on chairs, 38, 26 
Fish swimming in water, 34, 23 


Ganesh, 19, 9 
Ganga, The descent of, 26, 16 
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Ghor Kali, 32, 21 
Ghosh, Ganga Narayan, 46, 32 


Hand with fresh-water shrimps : Chitpur Woodcut, 
$5; Kalighat painting, 35 

Harahan, 18, 8 

Hara-Parvati, The story of, 60, 42 


dagaddhatri, The goddess, 13, 3 


Kali of Kalighat : the goddess, 9, 1; Chitpur wood 
cuts, 35; Kalighat paintings, 35, A comparative 
picture of Kalighat paintings and Battala 


woodcuts, 36 


Karmakar, Binode Behari, 13, 3 

Karmakar, Biswarmbhar, 52, 35 

Karmakar, Gupicharan, 88, 75, 76 

Karmakar, Hiralal, 24, 14; 46, 31, 89, 77,90, 80 

Karmakar, Hirarani, 22, 12 

Kartnakar, Iswardas, 53, 36 

Karmakar, Panchanan (Hogalkode), 89, 78,90, 79 

Karmakar, Ramdhan, 33, 70; 85, 72, 87, 74 

Krishna, Episodes from the life of : Dadhi Manthan 
(Churning of Curd), 46, 32; Goshthavihar, 
56, 39; Leela or Dalliance, 55, 38; Men and 
Women in a bower and showing the overcoming 
of Kaliya, 54, 37; Men and Women on a 
swing, 53, 36; Odar Sambad (possibly Uddhav 
Sambad), 47, 33; Raschakra, 57, 40; Sri Krishner 
Bastraharan, 52, 35; Sri Krishner Ojan O 
Narad, 51, 34 


Labels, 96, 90; 103, 102; 103, 103; 105; 105; 
106, 108, 109 


Labels and Monograms, 95, 89 


Mahabharata Episodes from : Abhimanyu fighting, 
62, 44; Battle between Kaurava and Pandava 
armies, 64, 46;Bheeshma on a bed of arrows, 
63, 45 

Mahadeva, see Shiva 

Mahavira, 16, 6 

Mailcoach, 46, 31 

Manna, Ganeshchandra, 54, 37 

Musk-rats’ music party, 11 

Mukhopadhyay, Harisadhan, 97, 92, 98, 93 


Nayak, 40, 28 

Nayak and Nayika (A pair of ideal lovers) sitting 
beside a table, 39, 27 

Nayika. Anangamanjan, 41, 29 

Nrishina Avatar, 14, 4 


Oleograph printed in Australia, 44 


Railway train, 91, 81 
Rajrajeswari, Shri, 21, 11 


Ramayana, Episodes from : The Fight between 
Rama and Ravana, 22, 12: Hanuman 
tied up and being taken to Seeta kept captive 
in Asoka Kanan, 23, 13; Rama and Seeta 
seated, 59, 41; Rama and Seeta seated on a 
throne, 61, 43; Twin sons of Rama, Lava and 
Kusha, 65, 47 

Roy, Gobindachandra, 40, 28; 41, 29 

Roy, Harimohan, 54, 37 

Roy, Ramchand, 67, 48, 49 


Shiva, Five-headed Mahadeva or, 17, 7 
Sil, Lakshminarayan, 57, 40 
Swamakar, Gopinath, 55, 38 
Swamakar, Ramdhan, 20, 10; 21, 11 


Tarakeshwar scandal, scenes from the : Elokeshi 
standing before the Mohant, the husband 
killing Elokeshi, 42-43, 30 

Tarinicharan, 56, 39 

Tarkalankar, Ramchandra, 68, 50; 78, 64 

Two Mynahs sitting on the branch of a tree, 37, 25 

Typography : Bengali characters, 115, 124; 116, 
125; 117, 126; 118, 127; 119, 128; 120, 129; 
121, 130; Devanagri characters, 121, 130 


Varaha Avatar, 15, 5 


INDEX 


Acharya, Bishwambhar, 16, 51, 89 
Acharya, Rupchand, 16, 51 
Adhyatma Ramayan, 71 

Agra, 81 

Ahiritola, 17, 38 

Ahmedabad : textile printing, 81 
Ajanta, 28 

Alaler Gharer Dulal, 77 
Alefounder, John, 14 
Anandalahari, 51 

Anangamanjari, 36 
Anangamohan, 74 

Andrews, John, 74, 82 

Andrews Press, 86 

Anglo-Indian Domestic Sketch, An, 47 
Animal Biography, The, 87 


Annadamangal (1857) : first illustrated book in 
Bengali, 15, 82-83, 87, 88, 90; well printed 
and illustrated, 16, 50, 65, 66, 68, 70, 74, 93 


Apnar Mukh Apuni Dekho, 30 
Appasamy, Jaya, 63, 78 
Archer, Mildred, 14, 48, 49 : reports the sale of 
Battala woodcuts, 30 
Archer, William, 28, 30, 31, 47, 48, 49, 63, 64-65 
Ars Moriendi: One of the earliest illustrated block- 
book, 80 
Art College, 48 
Art School, 77, 88 : introduced British academic 
tradition, 97 
Asiatic Researches, 50, 119, 121 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 50, 119 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, 98 
Aurangzeb : the Mughal Emperor, 81 
Baburam : first printing press set up in Calcutta, 15 
Bagbazar, 17 
Bagchi, Annada Prasad, 43, 49, 92 
Baillie, William, 12, 14, 86-87, 89 
Bandyopadhyay, Bamapada, 44 
Bandyopadhyay, Bhabanicharan, 70, 76 
Bandyopadhyay, Chittaranjan, 48 
Bandyopadhyay, Harihar, 15, 16, 51, 67 
Bandyopadhyay, Rev. Krishnamtohan, 90 
Banerjee see Bandyopadhyay 
Bangla Kalam, 71 
Bangladesh, 39 
Banu : district of North-West Frontier Province, 80 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 87, 88 
Barrackpore, 25 
Basak, Kartikchandra, 38, 77, 93, 100 
Basavadatta, 74 
Batrish Simhasana (1824), 16, 51 
Battala, 17, 19, 22-23, 38, 65, 74 : almanac, 55; 
artists, 23, 31, 44, 49, 72, 74, 76,— introduce 
costume, architecture into their wood- 
cut, 70; book illustration, 71; engravers, 49, 60, 
— challenged the Kalighat patuas, 32, — lost 
the battle, 44; graphics, 78; illustrated book, 69; 
literary tradition, 75; literature, 30, 37, 74; 
north Calcutta, 47; pictures, 76; printing of 
Bengali book, 50; prints, 23, 36, 37, — price, 
48; — similarities with Kalighat pats, 49; 
publications, 35, 44, 91; south, 38; woodcuts, 
30, 36, 44, 47, 53, 72, — and the Kalighat 
pats, 34, 37, 76, — artists were indebted to 
the Kalighat patuas, 31, — calligraphy, 60, 
— widely used in Bengali Books, 78: wood- 
prints, 61, 63, 64, 69, 78, — and Kalighat 
pats, 77, — in London, 63, — in London 
Exhibition, 64, — in three categories, 72; 
writers, 67 
Bazar painting, 24 
Bazar Painting of Calcutta, 48 
Belnos, Jean Jaques, 43 
Belnos, S.C, 31, 87 


Bengal, 22 : art, 103; Bronze Sculptures, 28, 


Kangra School, 72; pat, 88, 98; patuas, 25, 28, 
— of Kalighat took to lithography, 43, — 
settled down in Kalighat, 26, used the water- 
colours, 28; printing, 51, — early eighteenth 
century, 82 — ind , 89; scroll pats, 98; 
terracotta, 72; woodblock printing, 81-83; 
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woodcuts, 71, 78, and engraving, 94 
colour engraving, 104 7 


Bengal Gazette, 86 
Bengal School, 23, 48 


Bengali : almanac, 52; artists in pre-printin 
67; block books, 81: books, 60.91 plan 
theatre, 18; illustrating writings, 108: movable 
types, 93; Nawabs, 36; printed books in the 
earliest phase, 76; printers and publishers, 91, 
104; printmakers, 101, 103, 104; script 
woodblock, 81; wood engravers, 65 

Bernier, Francis, 81, 105 

Bhagabati Geeta, 51 

Bhagavadgita (1836),16 

Bharatchandra, 35, 74 

Bhattacharya, Benimadhab, 38, 77 

Bhattacharya, Chittaprasad, 49 

Bhattacharya, Gangakishore ; publisher of first 
illustrated Bengali book, 15, 82-83, 87, 88, 90 

Bhowanipur, 74 

Bibidharta Sangraha, 51, 52 

Bible : Tamil translation, 82 

Biblia Damulica : the Tamil title page, 82, 86 

Bilati Jatra Thekey Swadeshi Theatre, 49 

Bisvakosh, 52 

Block printing 11 

Bombay, 43 

Bose, Nandalal, 102 

Botanical Gardens, Shibpur, 24, 25 

Bourgeois Gentleman, 76 

Bowbazar Street, 43 

Brihat Banga, 71 

Britain ; nineteenth century woodcut, 47 

Brittridge, Richard, 14, 86 

Brown, John, 14 

ote! Club : organized first exhibition in Calcutta, 


Bumell, AC, 48 


Cairo, 81 
Calcutta, 11, 18, 19, 22, 30, 31, 43, 50, 55 : 
Banga Samskriti Sammelan in 1961, 77; book 
published, 82-83; calendars or almanacs 
being published, 53; Company established 
the press, 86; current fashion, 44; developed 
as a British colony, 78; eighteenth century, 12, 
14, 17, 23, 24, 28; electroblock, 103-104; 
Kali Temple, 110; lithography, 43; market for 
woodcut prints, 32; nineteenth century, 23, 
24, 28, 37, 118, 119; north, 35, 95, 102, 104; 
oleograph, 44; printing press, 12, 14, 15; 
scandals, 73; Suburbs, 65; types and characters, 
30; woodcuts, 16, 23, 26, 30, 36, 37, 47 49, 
64, 118, 119 
Calcutta Art Studio, 43, 44, 49 
Calcutta Chronicle Press, 14, 86 
Calcutta Journal, 42-43 
Calcutta School of Industrial Art, 16-17 
Calico Museum of Textiles, 81 
Carey Exhibition of Early Printing and Fine Printing 
at the National Library, The, Calcutta, 104 
Carey, William, 50, 77, 82, 89 
Chaitanya : His Life and Doctrine, 121 
Chakraborty, Mukandaram, 119 
Chakraborty, Ramendranath, 102 
Chakraborty, Ramsagar, 16, 51 
Chamberlin, Walter, 48 
Chandrakanta, 74 
Chandrika Machine, 70 
Chandrodaya Press, 55 
Pee song J, ey 
Chaudhury, Bijan, . 
China, 11, 47, 80 : printed books, 82 
Chinese Carved Types, 54 
Chinsurah Dutch School, 24 
Chitpore, 18, 19, 103 : printma 
Chitteswari Temple, 18, 19, 26 
Christian Literature Society, 30 
Chromolithographs, 44 - 
nd Fifty colour 
Collection of Two Hundred and Pvt ms an 
Etchings descriptive of man 509) 12 
dresses of the Hindoos, A| 


ker, 98 


College Street, 17 
Company drawings, 24, 25, 26 
Company Drawings in the India Office Library, 48 
Company Style, 36 
Cormwallis Code, 50, 82 
Coromandal Coast, 82, 85 
Council of Constance, 80 
Court Painters, 24 
Czechoslovakia, 63 
Daniell, Thomas 12, 14, 86-87 
Danielou, A, 120 
Das, Becharam, 48 
Das, Birchandra, 38 
Das, Dinanath, 43 
Das, Jairam, 15 
Das, Krishnachandra, 38, 77 
Das, Madhabchandra, 16, 38, 51, 71, 77, 89, 92, 
100, 102 
Das, Nimaicharan, 17 
Das, Priyagopal 78 
Das, Tarinicharan, 38 
Datta, Akshaykumar, 74 
Datta, Beerchandra, 16, 51 
Datta, Chudamani, 38 
Datta, Michael Madhusudan, 49 
Datta, Nrityalal, 38, 71, 77, 92-93, 100 
Datta Press, 38 
Davis, Samuel, 14 
Deccan printing Works, 43 
Desh Weekly. 77 
Dev, Biswanath, 17 
Dey, Nabakrishna, 18 
Dev, Trailokyanath, 77 
Devijuddhas, 71 
Dhaka, 39, 72 
Dialogues on Mechanics and Astronomy, 15, 67 
Diamond Sutra : block printed book in Chinese, 11 
Dorjitola, 17 
Dormieux, Francis, 14 
D’Oyiy, Sir Charles, 15, 87 
Drawings of the Kalighat Style, The, 26, 48 
Dui Shataker Bangla Mudran O Prakashan, 48 
Duncan, Jonathan, 89 
Durer, Albrecht, 47, 50 
Durgamangalantargata Gaurivilasa (Sachitra), 87 90 
Dutch Missionaries Press, 85 
Dutta See Datta 
‘Early Calcutta Wood Engravings . 49, 63, 78-79 
East India Company, 11, 82, 86 
East Indian Art Style, 120 
Egypt, 11, 81 
Eight Views of Gour and Rajmahal (1798), 12 
Electroblock, 103 : 
Electrotype, 44, 103, 104 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, 119 
Elokeshi-Mohanta -: affair, 28, 30; case, 73; 
scandal, 49 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 120 
England, 52 
Engles, Frederick noted the role of graphic prints, 84 
English Popular Art, 48 
European art, 99 
European Nabobs, 24 
Fabric printing, 11 
Ferris and Company Press, 15, 82, 86 
Flowers from Every Meadow, A, 48 
‘Foibles and the Frailties of the Baboos and Bibis, 
The’, 49 
Forster, H P, 50, 82, 89 
Fowler, 16, 99, 102 
France, 81 
Friend of India, 15 


Galvanography, 103, 104 
Gangabhaktitarangini (1824), 16, 51, 90 


Gangopadhyay, Kalyankumar, 120 
Gantz, John , 87 ad 


Gantz, Justinian, 87 

Garanhata, 17 

Garlend, Caleb, 14 

Gaudiya Vaishnava Bhaktivadia, 41 
Germany, 44, 50, 63 : printed books, 82 
Getty, A, 120 

Ghatiyala, 112 


Ghor Kali, 35 

Ghosh, Benoy, 67, 70, 75.76 
Ghosh, Ganganarayan, 38 
Ghosh, Gopal, 47 

Ghosh, Hiralal, 43 

Ghosh, Nabinchandra, 43 
Ghoshal, Ramesh, 79 

Gill, Eric, 80 


Girgawn, 43 
Gladwin, Francis, 86 
Golap Sundari, 44 
Gopi-Chhaps, 81 
Goswami, Raghunath, 78 
Gouri Bilas (1824), 16, 51 
Goverment Mint, 18 
Government School of Art, 17 
Govindapur, 11 
Grammar of the Bengal Lanquage, A(1778), 14, 
48, 50, 82, 86, 
Grant, Colesworthy, 47, 87 
Great Bengali Circus, 73 
Gujarat, 8 
Gupta Age, 115 
Gupta, Radha Prasad : collector of Battala wood 
prints, 48, 49, 60, 64, 78, 103, 104 
Gutenburg Bible, 50 
Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey, 14, 48, 50, 82, 86 
Hara Parvati Mangal (1851), 16, 90 
Harimangal Geet, 51 
Harunabu, Suzuki, 47 
Hastings, J, 120 
Hastings, Warren : Governor-General 86 
Hauser, Arnold, 85 
Hendrie, |, 87, 88 
Hickey, James Augustus, 86 
Hind, Arthur M, 48 
Hindu College, 18 
Hindu Mela, 92 
Hindu Polytheism, 120 
Hobson-Jobson, 48 
Hogalkuda, 38, 65, 93 
Holroyd, Thomas, 25 
Hooghly, 35, 50, 82, 83 
Howrah, 35 
Humphrey, Ozias, 86 
Hutom Pyanchar Naksha, 30, 77 
Impey, Lady, 24 
Impey, Sir Elijah, 24 
India : ancient history of woodblock printing, 
80-81, 85; beginning of printing, 82; develop- 
ment of printing, 83; early and early medieval, 
113; European’ influence on printmaking, 
86-90 
India Office Library, 30, 31, 34 
Indian Art School, Calcutta, 103 
Indian flora and fauna, 24 
Indian Industrial Revolution, 65 ; 
Indian Manuscript : began to be illustrated, 11 
Indian Popular Painting, 48, 49 
Irwin, John, 65 
Italy : printed books, 82 
Itihasmala, 82, 89 
Jakhan Chhapakhana Elo, 48 
Jopan 47 : printed books, 32 
Jehangiri Mughal, 98 
divan Jamini, 74 
Jorasanko, 15, 18 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 120 
Joyce, 15, 67 
Kali Kaibalyadayini (1836), 16, 51 
Kalighat, 18, 19, 34, 44 : goddess at, 26; pats 
found, 26; patuas as chosen, 25; 
temple constructed, 25 
Kalighat Drawings, 48 
Kalighat Paintings, 28, 64, 71-72 : cost, 31; in 
four segments, 30; popularity, 31; western 
influence, 28 
Kalighat Pats; 26, 44, 73, 78, 96, 102° and the 
ttala woodcuts, 34,3 47, 49, 76, 77; and 
the Kangra Painting , 71; architectural and 
sartorial anachronism, 37; copy in the secular 
pictures, 35; cost of coloured Pat, 31; ear' 
years of the 19th century, 26; in Bengali 
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form, 28; in Victoria and Albert Museum, 63; 
line drawing, 65; mirror of the times, 30; on 
modern Bengali art, 47: printed in 1263(by 
the Bengali calendar),31:studied inIndiaand 
abroad, 26, 64: variants of the motifs, 36 

Kalighat Patuas, 65. 95, 98, 104 

Kalighat Prints, 98 

Kalighat Style, 78 

Kalikata Karnalalaya, 76 

Kaliprasad -Sutanuti poet, 74 

Kamaldattaharan, 74 

Kaminikumar, 74 

Kangra Kalam, 71 

Kanara Painting, 69, 71, 72 

Kangra School : artist from Bengal 72 

Kankabati, 78 

Kansaripara Art Studio, 44, 49 

Kar, Sanat, 80 

Kareya, 25, 74 

Karle, 43 

Karmakar, Binodebehari, 90, 93 

Karmakar, Gopalchandra, 44, 92 

Karmakar, Gopicharan, 38, 77 

Karmakar, Hiralal, 38, 77 

Karmakar, Hiramanik, 93 

Karmakar, Kartikchandra, 38, 77 

Karmakar, Krishnachandra, 17, 38-39, 51, 55, 89 

Karmakar, Manohar, 48, 51, 54-55, 89 

Karmakar, Panchanan, 14, 16. 38, 48, 54, 77 
86, 87, 89 

Karmakar, Panchanan, Hogalkuda, 93 

Kashmir, 71 

Kasimbazar, 82 

Kavikankana Chandi, 119 

Kensington, International Exhibition, 1872. 92 

Khenrh, 75 

Kidderpore, 15 

Kipling, J. Lockwood, 63 

Kipling, Rudyard, 63 

Knizkova, Hana, 28, 36, 43-44, 48, 49 

Kolkata Culture, 70 

Kollwitz, Kathe, 49 

Kombulitola, 38 

Korea : printed books, 82 

Krishnakumani, 49 

Krittivasa, 108, 119 

Krittivasi Ramayana, 119, 121 

Kumortuli, 17 

Kushana Age, 109 

Lahore, 81 

Lahore School of Arts, 63 

Lambert, Margaret, 48 

Lasty, J P, 48 

Lawson, John, 15, 51, 87, 88 

Leger, Fernand, 47 

Lenica, Jan, 61 

Leningrad, 30, 31 

Lithograph, 42, 43, 48, 65, 92 : and oleographs, 78; 
used by Kalighat artist, 31; sucked up the 
Kalighat pats and Battala woodprints, 77 

Locke, Principal, 92 

London, 19, 22, 23, 30, 63; auction sale of 
woodcuts, 31; Battala woodprints, 63, 
— Exhibition, 64; International Exhibition, 
1871, 30; International Exhibition, 1872, 92 


Long, Rev. James, 90 

Lucknow, 24 

Mabon, Robert, 12 

Madhumalati, 74 

Madhya Pradesh, 81 

Mag Sarbaswa, 75 

Mahabharata, 34, 72 

Majumdar See Mazumdar 

Malabar Christianity, 86 

Malabar Coast, 82, 85 

Manchester, 64 

Manna, Ganeshchandra, 77, 93 
Mark Wood's map of Calcutta of 1784-85, 89 
Marx, Enid, 48 

Mazumdar, AK, 121 

Mazumdar, Kamal Kumar, 49, 71, 78 
Mazumdar, Nirode, 77 

Mazumdar, Tinkari, 43 


Mechhuabazar, 74 

Medinipur, 25 

Mission Press, Serampore, 86, 87, 88, 89 
Mistree See Mistry 

Mistry, Kashinath, 15, 16, 51, 67 

Mistry, Krishnachandra, 16, 87, 88, 90 
Mistry, Manohar, 87 

Mitra, Babu Nabagopal, 92 

Mitra, Pearichand, 77 

Mitra, Rajendralal, 44, 51, 52 

Mitra Mazumdar, Dakshinaranjan, 78 
Moffat. James, 14 
Mohanta-Elokeshi affair, 35. 

Mohanta 

Mohanter Ej Ki Kaj, 49 
Moliere, 76 

Monier — Williams : collected Kalighat pats, 63 
Mughal Miniatures, 36 

Mughal Paintings, 69 

Mukherjee See Mukhopadhyay 

Mukhopadhyay, Avinaschandra, 119 
Mukhopadhyay, B N, 120 

Mukhopadhyay, Binodebehari, 48 
Mukhopadhyay, Durgaprasad, 90 
Mukhopadhyay, Trailokyanath, 31, 44, 48, 49, 78 
Mulhouse, 81 

Murshidabad, 19, 24, 98 : Mughal School, 69, 

97-98 

Musee de L Impression Sur Etoffes, 81 
Muslim Miniatures Painters, 25 

Mussalmani Kissa Sahitya, 91 
Myers, BernardS, 104 
Mythological Paintings in India, 76 
Naba Babu Bilas, 30, 76 
Naba Bibi Bilas, 30, 76 
Namavali : in fifteenth century, 81 
Napoleon and Nelson, 22 
National School, 92 


See also Elokeshi 


Oleograph, 42, 43, 44 : and lithographs, 78 
Oonoodah Mongul See Annadamangal 
Orissa Pat, 98 


Pash Kara Mag, 75 
i “ illustrated periodical in Bengali, 


Pashvabal 
15, 51 


Pune, 43 

Punjab, 71, 81 

Rahasva Bilap, 74 

Rahasya Sandarbha, 52 

Raja of Nabadwip, 54 

Rajasthan, 112 

Rajasthani Miniatures, 35 

Rajasthani Style, 97, 98 

Rajput Miniatures, 36 

Rajput Paintings, 69 

Ramayana, 34, 72 

Rao, T Gopinath, 119 

Raoji's Shop, 38 

Rasamanjuri, 74 

Ray see Roy 

Regulation etc of 1785, 89 

Report of 1865-66 to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 92 

Rind, LN, 43 

Roques, Georges, 81 

Rosario and Company Press, 86 

Roxburgh, William, 24 

Roy, AK, 48 

Roy, Biharilal, 78 

Roy, Ganganarayan, 93 

Roy, Girishchandra, 54 

Roy, Gobindachandra, 38, 39, 77, 93, 98, 100, 102 

Roy, Harimohan, 93 

Roy, Indrani, 82 

Roy, Jamini, 30, 47, 60, 65 

Roy, NR, 48 

Roy, Pranab Ranjan, 65 

Roy, Prasannakumar, 17 

Roy, Ramchand, 15, 16, 67, 89 

Roy, Satyajit, 60, 78 

Roy Chaudhury, Kamala, 77 

Roy Chaudhury, Subir, 49 

Roy Chaudhury, Upendra Kishore, 92 

Royal Lithographic Press, 43 

Ruchitey Aruchi, 75 

Russia, 63 


Samachar Chandrika, 76 

Samachar Darpan, 42 

Sanders and Jones Company : printing press in 
Calcutta, 52, 55 

Sangeet Taranga(1818), 16, 51, 87, 90 

Saraswati, Sarasikumar, 60 

Sarkar, Avik : collector of Battala woodprints, 48 

Sarkar, Biharilal, 78 

Satitvasudhasindhu, 74 

Satyarnava, 90 

Savignac, de, 43, 87 

School Book Society, 15, 67, 87 

School of Art, 44, 47 

School of Industrial Art, Calcutta, 43, 92 

Sen, Dineshchandra, 71, 81 

Sen, Haridas, 78 

Sen, Kalyan, 78 

Sen, Radhamohan, 90 

Sen, Sukumar, 48 

Sen Das, Radhamohan, 87, 90 

Serampore, 17, 38, 42, 65, 67, 95 

Serampore Mission Press, 86, 87, 88, 89 

Sett, Nimaicharan, 17 

Sharmistha, 49 

Shaw, Graham, 48 

Sheikh Mohammad Amir of Kareya, 25 

Shepherd, Joseph, 14 

Shibpur, 24, 25 

Shilpovidyotsahini Sabha, 16 

Short History of Calcutta, A, 48 

Shovabazar, 17, 18, 38, 65 

Shrimad-Bhagavatam, 114 

Simla, 17, 18, 65 

Sinha, Kaliprasanna, 77 

Sironj : in the Madhya Pradesh, 81 
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Society for the Promotion of Industrial Art 

Solvyns, Frans Baltasar, 12, 86-87 ; 

South-East Asia : early and early medieva 13 

Srimad Bhagavata, 70 j nae 

Sripantha, 48 

Srivastava, B P, 120 

St Thomas, 86 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 11 

Street Literature. 19 

Striloker Darpachurna , 74 

Sukumor Bilas, 74 

Sushila Sundari 
37,73 

Sutanuti, 11 

Sutton, T, 48 

Swadeshi Mela, 92 

Swarnakar, Gupicharan, 93 

Swamakar, Ramdhan, 16, 38,51, 77.90 92. 10 

Swyasiddhanta, 54 ; 


Tabla Sundari, 44 

Tagore, Abanindranath, 23, 60 

Tagore, Prince Dwarkanath, 13 

Tagore, Gaganendranath, 47 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 77 

Tamil Title Page : Biblia Damulica, 32 

Tank Square, 17 

Tarakeshwar Scandal, 28, see also Elokesh 
Mohanta and Mohanta-Elokeshi 

Tarkalankar, Madanmohan, 74 

Tarkalankar, Ramchandra, 37, 90 

Tavernier : French traveller. $1 

Terracotta, 28, 36, 71, 109 

Thakathaki Tarja, 75 

Thakur, Tekchand see Mitra Pearichand 

‘Theatre in Battala’, 75 

Thevenot : tourist from France. 31 

Tibetan scarf, 83 

Town Hall, 16 

Travels in the Mughal Empire. 105 

Tun-Huan Cave of the Thousands Buddhas, 30 

Tun Huang, 11 

Twelve views of Calcutta (1786-88), 12, 86 

Twelve views of Calcutta and Fort Williarms( 1794), 12 

Twenty Sketches Illustrative of Oriental manners 
and customs (1797), 12 

Type Foundry of the Serampore Mission, 54 


Upjohn, Aaron, 14 
Utamara, Kitagawa, 47 

Uttar Pradesh, 25 

Vajja-Sutta, 80 

Varma, Raja Ravi, 43 

Varnaparichay, 78 

Vernacular Literature Society, 51 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 34, 63, 64 
Victoria Memorial Hall, 60 
Vidyakalpadrum, 90 

Vidyanidhi, Haladar, 52 

Vidyasagar, 78 

Vidyasagar, Ishwarchandra, 78 , 
Vidyashiromani:almanac was drawn up, 54 
Vidya Sundar, 34, 35-36, 74, 88 
Vidyonmad Tarangini, 51, 90 
Vocabulary : Part L 82, 89 


Welch, Stuart Cary, 48 ; 

Wellesley, The Marquis of Governor General at 
Fort William, 24 

Wheatley, W, 92, 99, vr 

White Chapel Gallery, 

Wilkins, i a 14, 16, 38, 48, 54, 80, 93 

Woman Playing on Veena or Sitar. He 

Wood, Mark, 39 

Yule, Henry, 48 

Zigenbal, 86 

Zigrosser, Carl, 85, 104 

Zoffany, John, 86 


The, 16 


woodcuts of the circus scene 
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